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ART. 1. dt Hiftorical Account off all the Voyages round the World, 
cof by Englifh Navigators; including thofe lately under- 
taken by order of his prefimt Majefty. The whole faithfully 
extrafted from the Fournals of the Voyagers. Drake; undertaken 
in 1527-80; Cavendifh, 1586-88; Cowley; 1683+86; Dampier; 
1689-96; Cooke, 1708-113 Rogers, 1708-11; Glipperton and 
Shelvocke, 1719-22 5 Anjon, 1740-445 Byron, 1764-66; Wallis, 
1766-68; Carteret, 1766-69, and Broke, 1768271; together with 

- that of Sydnty Parkinfon Drapifman to Fofeph Banks, Bje, whe 
circumnavigated the Globe with Captain Gooke, in bis Mayefty’s 
Ship the Endeavour, and the Voyage of Monf. Bougdinville round 
the World, performed by Order of the French King. Itu/trated 
with Maps, Charts, and Hiftorical Prints. An Appendix. Con 
taining the Fournal of a Voyage to the North Pole, by the Hon. 
Commodore Phipps, anid Gaptain Lutwidge. 4 vols: 8vo. 11, 4s: 
Newbery, . 
The utility of abftracts and abridgments, efpecially of voyages, 

travels and hiftorical relations, when executed with fidelity and 

addrefs, is fufficiently acknowledged by the very favourable re- 
ception they meet with from the public. To colle a great 
variety of intetefting events, and to relaté them with eafe and 
perfpicuity in few words, is indeed no eafy tatk ; and yet fuch 
is the tafk of. the compiler of a wofk, calculated for general 
entertainment. The original writers of voyages, as. this Editor 

obferves, i 
“ Having a more impottant object in view than mere amufement, 

are under the neceffity of interrupting the thread of their narrations 

by the workings of the thip, the bearings and diftances of the capes 
and bays, the latitudes and longitudes of the various ftations in which 
their thips cait anchor, the variations of the needle, and the founds 
ings of the thores; matters, though of iafinite concern to furate. 
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navigators, and without which the voyages themfelves would be ufe 
lefs, yet are of no moment to the generality of readers, who are 
curious only to know what dangers were encountered, what adven- 
tures were met with, what lands difcovered, what people poffefled 
them, what novelties were feen, what new arts were practifed, what 
wars were carried on, what weapons and utenjils were in ufe, and, 
above all, by what laws, religion, and forms of government, the 
variogs nations were diftinguiiied that lie fcattered round the globe.” 

Such are the fubje&ts of entertainment, the reacer will meet 
with in the perufal of the volumes before us; in which, as the 
the Editor confines himfelf chiefly to the voyages of Engiijh na- 
vigators, he introduces them by a concife, yet pretty copious, 
relation of the various circumnavigations of the Portuguefe, 
Spanifh, French and Dutch mariners, from the earlieft zra of 
difcovery to the prefent period. 

The voyages of the firft Englifh navigator here recorded are 
thofe of the celebrated Sir Francis Drake, particularly that 
round the world in the years 1577, 1578, 1579 and 1580; about 
which time a fimilar fpirit for enterprize and difcovery feemed 
to prevail as at prefent; Queen Elizabeth, encouraging the ar- 
dour of her fubjeéts, by furnifhing fhips and commiffions to 
fuch officers of merit and diftin@ion, as were willing to engage 
in fuch hazardous purfuits *. To the honout of King George 
the Third, the prefent volumes furnifh inftances of fimilar 
encouragement ; that refle& no lefs luftre on the Englifh crown, 
than when it was worn by his above-named illuftrious prede- 
ceflour. To. the credit of the prefent work alfo, we find from 
the narrative Of Drake’s voyage, that the writer did not content 
himfelf with the accounts given on the beft authorities already 
printed, refpcéting that celebrated voyager, but hath taken the 
laudable pains to tranfcribe fome extracts from a written ac- 
count of this voyage among the Harleian manufcripts. Thefe 
extracts are curious, and particularly relate to the difference, 
which arofe between Drake and his friend Mr. Thomas Doughty, 
and, gradually increafing, grew into inveteracy, and terminated 
in the death of the latter. “This Mr. Doughty, it feems, was 2 
gentleman ard a fchofar, wlieom Drake had perfuaded to embark 
in this expedition to better his fortune; and to whom, before their 
firft flight difsgreement he had fhewr particular marks of favour 
and fricndfhip. But, as thé Editor remarks, trivial beginnings 
ure often productive of the moft impoftant-evehts. As the 
ground, therefore, of the malevolence with which Drake pur+ 
fued Doughty, under the colour of juftice, has hitherto lain 


* It is rendered doubtful, however, in the fequel, if credit be given to the Har- 
Irian manuteript copied by the editor, whether Drake had any commifiion from the 
‘Queen to commit depredations on the Spaniards, er indeed to ge om any hoflile ex- 
pedition os diftovery whatever. ' 
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concealed from the publick eye, he traces it, ftep by ftep, tid! 
the fatal period when the unhappy victim was brought to the 
bfock, and when Drake, by fuffering revenge to triumph over 
virtue, left an indelible blot upon his character, which no pa- 
negyrick can wipe away. The writers of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, in {peaking of this tranfaction, fay ‘‘ Drake did the 
leaft commendable aétion of his life in executing Mr. Fobn 
Doughty, a man next in authority to himfelf; in which, how- 
ever, he preferved a great appearance of juftice.” It appears 
here that the abovementioned writers were not well informed ; 
miftaking Thomas Doughty; the fecond in command, for his 
younger brother Yohn. To clear up the point, our Editor has 
brought together what thofe writers have faid on the fubjeé, 
and has oppofed to it the manufcript narration. As the Biogra- 
phia Britannica is in almoft every body’s hands, we fhall refer 
our readers to that work, for what its authors have advanced on 
this head: citing here only, as fufficiently long, the extrac from 
the manufcript itfelf. 

_“ On this ifland in Port St. Julian, fays he, paffed many matters, 
which, I think, God would not have to be concealed, efpecially for 
that they tended to murder} -for he (Drake) fpewed out againtt 
‘Thomas Doughty his venom.. Here he ended all his conceived 
hatred, not by courtefy and friendly reconcilement, but by moft 
tyrannical blood-fpilling ; for he was never quiet while he lived, 
who in wifdom and honeft government as far furpafied him, as he in 
tyranny furpafled all men. The world never committed a faét like 
unto this; for here he murdered him that, if he had well looked unto 
himfelf, had been a more fure and ftedfaft friend unto him than ever 
was Pythias to his friend Damon, as I think the fequel of this cafe 
will thew. 

“ The lait day of June, the General himfel’, being fet in place of 
jydgment,and having the whole company brought on fhore, and having 
captain John Thomas fet clofe by him, who opened a bundle of papers 
that were rolled up together, wherein was written divers and fundry 
articles, the which, before they were read, the General {poke unto the 
purport of them, and turning himfelf to Thomas Doughty, who was 
there prefent, being before brought thither more like a thief than a 
tear of honeft converfation, he began his charge thus: Thomas 

oughty, you have here fought by divers means, in a3 much as you 
may, to difcredit me, to the great hinderance and overthrow of this 
voyage ; befides other great matters with which I have to charge you, 
the which, if you can clear yourfelf of, you and J thall be very good 
friends; whereof if you cannot, you have deferved death, Matter 
Doughty anfwered, It thould never be appraved that he had merited 
ill by undertaking any villainy towards him. By whom, quoth the 
General, will you be tied ? Why, good General, faid he, let me 
live to come unto my country, and I will there be tried by her Ma- 
jelty’s laws. Nay, ‘Thomas Doughty, faid he, I wili here impannel 
a jury cn you to enquire into thole matters that I have to charye you 
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withal. Why, General, replied Doughty, I hope you will {e¢ your 
Commiffion be good. I'll warrant you, anfwered the General, my 
Commiffion is good enough. I pray you then fet us fee it, faid 
Mafter Doughty ; it is neceflary that it fhould be here fhewn. Well, 
quoth he, you shall zor fee it. Then, addreffing himfelf to the com- 
pany, You fee, my Matters, how this fellow is full of prating, bind 
me his arms, for I will be fafe of my life. My Mafters, you that be 
my good friends, Thomas Good, Gregory » you there, my 
friends, bind him; fo they took and bound his arms behind him. 
‘Then he attered divers furious words unto Thomas Donghty, as 
charging him to be the man that poifoned my Lord of Effex ; whereas 
Matter Doughty avouched it to his face, that he was the man that 
brought the General firft to the prefence of my Lord in England. 
‘Thou bring ME, quoth the General, to my Lord! See, my Mafters, 
fee here how he goeth about to difcredit ne. This fellow with my 
Lord was never of any eftimation. I think he never came about him 
as a gentleman ; for I that was daily with my Lord never faw him 
there above once, and that was long after my entertainment with my 
Lord. 

“‘ Then, in fine, was there a jury called, whereof Mafter John 





Winter was foreman. Then by John Thomas were the articles” 


read unto them, even once over for a laff farewel, for fear that men 
fhould have carried them away by memory ; all which appeared to 
confift of words of unkindnefs, and to proceed of fome choler when 
the prifoner was provoked, all which Doughty did not greatly deny ; 
until at length came in one Edward Bright, whofe honefty of life I 
have nothing to do with, who faid, Nay, Thomas Doughty, we 
have other matter for you yet, that will a little nearer touch you. It 
will i’faith bite you to the girfkin. I pray thee, Ned Bright, faid 
the prifoner, charge me with nothing but truth, and fpare me not. 
Then John Thomas read farther for his laft article to conclude the 
whole withal, That Thomas Doughty fhould fay. to Edward Bright, 
in Mafter Drake’s garden, that the Queen’s Majefty and Council 
would be corrupted. So Bright holding up his finger, faid, How 
like ye this gare, firrah ? Why, Ned Bright, faid Mafter Doughty, 
what fhould induce thee thus to belye me? thou knoweft that fuch 
familiarity was never between thee and me: but it may be, that I 
have faid, if we brought home gold, we thould be the better wel- 
come ; but yet this is more than I doremember. Then it came out, 
on farther evidence, that Mafter Doughty fhould fay, that my Lord 
Treafurer had a plot of the prefent voyage. No, that he hath not, 
quoth General Drake. The cther selied, that he had, and had it of 
him. See, my Matters, {aid Drake, what this fellow hath done. 
God will have his treachery all known ; for her Majefty gave me 
fpecial commandment, that of all men my Lord Treafurer fhould not 
know it; bat you fee his own miouth hath bewrayed him : fo this 
was a fpecial article againft him to hurt his throat, and greatly he 
feemed to rejoice at this advantage. 

_ “* Then Mafier Doughty offered him, if he would permit him to 
live, and to anfwer thofe objeétions in England, he would fet his 


hand to whatfo was there wsisten, or to any thing elie that he “* 
et 
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fet down. Well, once let thefe men, quoth the General, firft find 
whether you are guilty in this or no, and then we will talk further of 
the matter. And then he delivered (after they had all taken their 
oaths givea by John Thomas) the bills of indictment, as I may term 
them, unto Mr. John Winter, who was foreman of this inqueft 
Then Matter Leonard Vicary, a very affured friend of Matter Tho. 
mas is ughty’s, faid unto him, General, this is noc law, nor agree- 
able to ju‘tice, that you offer. I have not to-do with your crafty 
lawyers, neither do I care for the law; but I know what I will do. 
Why, quoth Matter Vicary, who was one of his jucy, I know not 
how we may anfwer his life. Well, Matter Vicary, quoth he, you 
fhall not have to do with his life; let me alone with that; yau are 
but to find whether he be guilty im thefe articles that here are ob- 
je&ted againt him, or no. Why, very well, faid Matter Vicary, 
then there is, I truft, no matter of death. No, no, Matter Vicary, 
quoth he ; fo with this the jury went together, finding all to be true, 
without any doubt or flop made, but only to that article that Ed- 
ward Bright had obje&ed againft him ; for it was doubted of fome 
whether Bright were fufficient with his only word to cat away the 
life of aman. And truly it did argue {mall honeity in aman two 
conceal fuch a matter if it had been fpoken in England, and to utter 
it in this place where will was law, and reafon put in exile; for, aa 
honeft fubje& would not have concealed fuch matter, which made 
fome doubt of an honeft dealing. But, to be brief, anfwer was made, 
that Bright was a very honeit man; and fo the verdict being giver 
in, it was told to the General, that there was doubt made of Bright’s 
honefty. Why, quoth Mafter Drake, I dare to fwear that what 
Ned Bright has faid is very true (yet within a fortnight after, the 
fame Bright was in fuch difliking with him, as ke teemed to doubt 
his life; and having difplaced him of the Pelican, and put him 
into the Marygold, he gave for reafon, that himfelf would be fafe, 
and he would pyt him tar enough from him}. ‘Thus having received 
in the verdi&, he rofe off the place, and departed towards the water- 
fide, where, calling all the compaay with him, except Mailer Tho- 
mas Doughty and his brother, he there opened a certain bundle of 
letters fe bills, and, looking on them, faid, God’s will; I have 
left in my cabin that I fhould efpecially have had (as if he had 
there forgotten his commiifion): but, whether be forgot his commii- 
fion or no, he iauch forgot himflf, ¢o fit as Judge without thewing 
that he had any ; but, truly, I think he thewed to the uttermof what 
he hod: for here he fhewed forth, frft, letters that were written, as 
he faid, by Matter Hankins to my Lord of Effex for his entertain- 
ment; fecondiy, he thewed letters of thanks from my Lord of Lfiex 
unto Mafter Haakins, for preferring fo good a fervuor unto kim, and 
how much he had pleafered him; then read he letters that pall from 
my Lord of Effex unto Seceetary Walfingham in his. great commen- 
dation ; then fhewed he letters of Matter Hetcon’s unto himielf, 
tending for the acceptance of his men John Thomas and John 
Brewer, for their well ufage in this voyage ; and, lailly, he read a 
bill of her Majetty’s adventure of a thoufand crowns (but I mot 


marvelled that fo many noblemen and genticmen <id leave their les 
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ters in his hands, except it were to fhew in this place for his credit), 
So when he had all done, he faid, Now, my Matters, you may fee 
whether this fellow hath fought my difcredit or no, and what fhould 
hereby be meant but the very overthrow of the voyage; as, firft, by 
taking away of my good name, and altogether difcrediting me, and 
then my life, which I being bereaved of, what then will you do ?— 
You will fain one to drink another’s blood, and fo to return again into 
your own country; you will never be able to find tie way thither, 
And now, my Matters, confider what a great voyage we are like to 
make, the like was never made out of England ; for by the fame the 
worft in this fleet fhall become a gentleman ; and, if this voyage go 
not forward, which I cannot fee how poflibly it fhould, if this man 
live, what a reproach it will be, not only unto our country, but efpe- 
cially unto us, the very fimpleft here may confider of. Therefore, 
my Matters, they that think this man worthy to die, let them with 
me hold up their hands; and, they that think him not worthy to 
die, hold down their hands; at the which, divers that envied his 
former felicity, held up their hands ; fome others, again, for fear of 
his favouritry, fticked not to lift their hands, although againf their 
hearts; but fome, again, lifted up their hands and very hearts unto 
the Lord, to deliver us of this tyrannous and crue] tyrant; who upoa 
the fame, coming to his former judgiment-feat, pronounced him the 
child of death, and perfuaded him withal, that he would by this 
means make him the fervant of God: and faid farther, if any mian 
could, between this and next meeting, devife any way that might 
fave his life, he would hear it; and withed himfelf to devife fome 
way for his own fateguard. Well, General, quoth he, feeing it is 
come to this pafs, that J fie you would have me made away, 1 pray 
you carry me with you to Peru, and there fet me afhore. No, truly, 
Matter Doughty, I cannot anfwer it to her Majetty, if I fhould fo do; 
but, how fay you, Thomas Doughty, if any map will warrant me to 
be fafe from your hands, and will undertake to keep you fare, you 
fhall fee what I will fay unto you. Mafter Doughty then calling on 
Matter Winter, faid unto him, Matter Winter, will you be fo good 
as to undertake this for me? “Chen Mafter Winter faid unto Mafter 
Drake, that he thould be fafe of his perfon, and he would warrant 
hin, if he did commit him to his cuftody. ‘Then Drake, a little 
paufing, fuid, See then, my Matters, we mut thus do; we mutt nail 
him clofe under the hatches, and return home again without making 
any voyage, and if you will do fo, then {peak your minds. Then 
a company of defperate bankrupts that could not live in their own 
country without the fpoil of that as others had got by the fweat of 
their brows, cried, God torbid, good General! whicd voice was no 
lefs attentively t:eard, for there needed no {pur to a willing horle. 
‘Thus, telling Mafler Doughty to prepare for his death, and having 
given him one whole day’s refpite to fet ail things in order, he role 
vod departed, promifing that his continual prayers to God fhould not 
ceufe, that it would pleafe God to put it into his head how he might 
do him good: buat he had fo ofien before fwworn that he would hang 
him, that I think at this prefent he meant to do him little good, 
Vhus Matter Doughty continuing all this night, the next day, aud 
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the fecond night in his prayers, except fome fimall time that he ufed 
in fetting his wordly bufinefs in fome way, and diftributing to fuch 
as he thought good, fuch things as he then had with him, was the 
- 2d day of July commanded to prepare himfeif, and to make ready 
to dic. Then Matter Doughty, with a more chearful countenance 
than ever he had in all his life, to the fhow, as one that did altoge- 
ther contemn life, prayed him, that, ere he dicd, he might receive 
the facrament; which was not only granted, but Drake himfelf 
offered to accompany him to the Lord’s Table, for the which Mafter 
Doughty gave him hearty thanks, never worfe terming him than my 
good Captain. Matter Drake offered him withal to make choice of 
his own death, and for that he faid he was a gentleman he fhould but 
lofe his head, the which kind of death was moft agreeable to his 
mind, in as much as he muft needs die. And, truly, I heard fay, 
that Matter Drake offered him, if he would, that he fhould be 
fhotten to death with a piece, and that he himfelf would do that 
exploit, and fo he fhould die by the hands of a gentleman. But, in 
fine, they together received the Lord’s Supper; the which, I do ever 
aflure myfelf, that he did take with as uncorrupted a mind as ever 
did any innocent of the world; for he, fure, fhewed himfelf to have 
all his affiance and only truit in God; he fhewed himfelf fo valiant 
in this extremity as the world might wonder it; he feemed to have 
conquered death itfelf, and it was not feen, that of all this day before 
his death, that ever he altered one jot of his countenance, but kept 
it as ftaid and firm as if he had fome meflage to deliver to fome 
nobleman, They having thus received the facrament, there was a 
banquet made, fuch as the place might yield, and there they dined 
together, in which time, the place of execution being made ready, 
after dinner, as one not willing any longer to delay the time, he told 
the General, that he was ready as foon as pleated him; but prayed 
him, that he might fpeak alone with him a few words, with the 
which they talked a-part the fpace of half a quarter of an hour, and 
then with bills and itaves he was brought to the place of execution, 
where he fhewed himfelf no lefs valiant than all the time berore ; 
for, firft, here kneeling on his knees, he firit prayed for the Queen’s 
Majefty of England his Sovercign lady and miitrefs; he then Da gr 
to God for the happy fuccefs of this voyage, and prayed to God to 
turn it to the profit of his country: he remembered alfo therein di- 
vers his good friends, and efpecially Sir William Winter, praying 
Matter John Winter to commend him to that good Knight; all 
which: he did with fo chearful a countenance, as if he had gone to 
fome great prepared banquet, the which, [ fure think, that he was 
tully refolved that God had provided for him ; fo, at the laft, turn- 
ing to the General, he prayed him that he might make water ere he 
died, for, quoth he, the fieth is frail, and witha! turned him about 
and did fo; and, coming again, faid, Now, truly, I may fay as 
faid Sir Thomas More, that he that cuts of my head fhall hare 
little honefty, my neck is fo fhort: So turning him, and looking 
about on the whole company, he defired them all to forgive him, 
and efpecially fome that he did perceive to. have difpleafure borne 
them for his fake, whereof Thomas Cuttle was one, Hogh Smith 
£4 was 
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was another, and divers others: whereupon, Smith prayed him to 
fay before the General then, whether ever they had any conference 
together that might redound to his {the General’s) prejudice or de- 
triment. He declared it at his death, that neither he, nor any man 
elfe, ever practifed any treachery towards the General with him ; 
neither did he himfelf ever think any villainous thought againft him, 
Then he prayed the General to be good unto the fame Hugh Smith, 
and to forgive him for his fake. So the General faid, Well, Smith, for 
Mr. Doughty’s fake, and at his requeft, I forgive thee ; but become 
an honeft man hereafter, So then, Mafter Doughty embracing the 
General, naming him his good Captain, bid him farewel; and fo 
bidding the whole company farewel, he laid his head:to the block, 
the which being ftricken off, Drake moft defpitefully made the head 
to be taken up and fhewed to the whole company, himfelf faying, 
See, this is the end of traitors ! So he being buried, and thofe things 
finifhed, the whole company being ee Matter Drake protefted 
before God, that whofoever he was who fhould offend but the eighth 
part that Thomas Doughty had done, fhould die for it. He alfo 
protefted, and fiwore by the life of God, and the bleffed facrament 
which he that day had received, that whofoever he were within the 
fleet that did give another a blow, fhould lofe his hand, without ex- 
ception of any; and yet, the next day, it fortuned that Mafter 
Doughty’s younger brother, walking both filently and mournfully, 
as well for remembrance of his brother’s late death, as alfo weighing 
the imminent peri! over his own head, (as what has been already 
faid, and the prefent confequence may purport), there comes unto him 
this Edward Bright, the chief inftrument of his brother’s death, fay- 
ing unto him, God’s wounds! thou villain, what knoweit thou by 

“ my wife? and withal {track at him with his ruler, as of purpofe to 
pick a quarvel, to haften his end alfo. Why, Ned Bright, quoth he, 
thou feeft in what cafe 1 am, I pray thee let me alone; and withal 
bore off the biow with his arm, wherewith the ruler broke: but 
Bright, feeming very furious, thruft him in the face with the piece 
that remained 1n his hand, the fplinters whereof entered an inch into 
his face; prefently upon the which, he went unto the General ta 
complain of Bright. Why, John Doughty, quoth he, without having 
any regard of his vath the day before made, Ned Bright will be open 
to your revenge in England ; for, I dare fay, thy brother did belye 
her, when he faid that fhe had an ill name in Cambridge. Then 
might every man perceive the little-meant honefty.” 

“* From this plain narrative, fays our Editor, of the trial and 
execution of Doughty, of the genuinenefs of which there cannot be 
the leaft doubt, as the concomitant little circumftances all concur to 
confirm the author both an eye and ear witnefs of what he has re- 
jated, there is reafon to believe, that the fuccefs of the voyage co- 
vered the inigaity of the undertaker; and that the immenfe booty 
which Drake brought to England, enabled him to ftifle the com- 
plaints of individnals ; and, . a proper addrefs, to convert the atts 
of oppreffion, murder, and piracy, of which he was guilty, into fo 
many deeds of neceffary duty, in order to the accomplifhment of the 
main object, the acquilition of wealth at the expence of honefty.” 

Againft 
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Againft the genuinenefs of the above narrative, whofe author is. 
faid to have been one John Cook, we have nothing to obje&; but 
we cannot help thinking it bears internal evidence that Mafter 
John Cook was no good friend to Drake, and thence perhaps 
no lefs partial to his friends the Doughtys. If John Cook’s tale 
indeed be literally true, Drake was not only a cruel commander 
but a confummate hypocrite. Be this, however, as it may, we 
coincide in opinion with our Editor, that it appears Drake never 
had a commiffion from the Queen to go on this expedition. 
We think it probable with him, that had he had any fuch com- 
miffion, he weuld have produced it on the trial of Doughty as 
well as on another occafion, when he boaftingly produced other 
credentials of lefs moment, in order to juftify his condu& 
and give him credit with his company. Nothing can appear 
clearer, fays our Editor, from the fpeech made on that occafion, 
than that he had no government commiftion. 

‘‘ In his {peech, which the writer fays is nearly in his own words, 
he does not fo much as pretend to have received any commiffion, only 
a private intimation from the Queen and Walfingham, that her Ma- 
jety wanted to be revenged of divers injuries received from the 
King of Spain. But was countenancing four or five piratical plun- 
derers to rob igfnocent people, a princely way for one Sovereign to 
take revenge of another, in times of profound peace? It was, indeed, 
a pitiful connivance in Queen Elizabeth to engage 1000 crowns in a 
piratical adventure of this kind, and what could never have been 
credited of that magnanimous Princefs, had fhe not afterwards ap- 
proved of his piracy, by going aboard his fhip, and openly approving 
what, it was even then faid, leait became a trading nation to encou- 
rage, the breach of treaties, and piratical practices. But, it is 
remarkable, that five months elapfed after his return to England 
before her Majefty’s pleafure was publicly known; during which - 
time men talked varioufly of the expedition, and the fate of Drake 
feemed to hang in fufpence; fo true proved Doughty’s prediction, 
that ‘ the Queen’s Majefty and Council might be corrupted.’ 

‘* That Drake bore no naval commiffion appears ftill more clearly, 
from his difplacing the captains and officers of all his fhips without 
demanding from them their commiffions ; from his lifting his men, 
not for any hoftile expedition, but for a trading voyage to Alexan- 
dria; and from his afking them, before his fetting tail from the 
Port of St. Julian to enter the South Seas, from whom they expected’ 
their wages. From thefe circumftances it follows inconteitibly, thar, 
it he had a naval’ commiffion, he was the only officer in the fleet 
pofleffed of one;——Doughty, whom he beheaded, and who, before 
their falling out, was fecond in command, bore no naval commifiion ; 
and, it is more than probable, that this gentleman’s queftioning the 
commiffion of Drake was the real caufe of his death, as Drake more 
than once charges him .vith the overthrow of the voyage, which he 
could no otherwife effect than by difcrediting a commiflion, on the 
authority of which both officers and men were to be perfuaded to 


plunder a people at peace with their nation, and without which 
every 
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every man was liable to be executed for piracy, whenever he thould 
be overpowered.” 

We fhall here take leave of thefe voyages, referving our ob. 
fervations on thofe of a later date to another opportunity. In 
the mean time, it is but doing juftice to the editor to take notice 
that thefe entertaining volumes are embellifhed with pleafing 
écfigns ; many of them elegantly engraved from the diawings of 
Stanfield Parkinion, Buchan and others ; one of which, exhibit- 
ing a woman and child, natives of the newly-difcovered iflands in 
the South fea*, we have prefixed to the prefent articie. 








— 


ART. Il. The Poems of Mr. Gray. Ta which are prefixed Memiirs 
of his Life and Writings. By William Mafon, M. A, 4to. 1 555 
Dodiley. 

The few poems, Mr. Gray publithed in his life time, were fo 
excellent in their kind, and fo generally admired, that a re- 
publication of them, with notes and illuftrations, by a learned 
triend of congenial talents, cannot fail to meet with a mof 
favourable reception. At the fame time the lovers of poetry 
muft regret the circumftance of the ingenious Editor’s not having 
it in his power to oblige the worid with more of this elegant 
author’s poetical remains. And yet, if we except fome of his 
Latia poetry, the pofthumeus pieces, Mr. Mafon has added to 
the text and inferted in his Memoirs, add little luftre to a repu- 
tatjon fo remarkably brilliant as that of Mr. Gray. It may even 
be queftioned whether they do not ferve, in fome meafure, to 
tarnifh, what had received fo high a polifh. Certain it is, the 
paucity ot his finifhed pieces, and deficiency of his pofthumous 
fragments, fuggeft trong fufpicions of the indolence of his dif- 
pofition or infertility of his genius: at the fame time we are 
conitantly {truck with an affectation of fimplicity in him, which 
is altogether fuperfuous in a writer who makes fuch near ap- 
proaches to fimplicity itfelf. We by no means would be con- 
ecived to undervalue Mr. Gray’s poetical merit, as he himfelf 
affects to do in fome of his letters+; at the fame time, however, 
we can as little give into his prefent Editor’s enthufiaftic com- 
mendations of fome of his friend’s performances, Every one 


* Said by fome to be rhe mother and brother of Tayota and by others to be the 
wife and child of Omiab. 

+ Was it through pride or humility that our author fays his Elegy in a Church- 
yard was taken much more notice of than it deferved ? that Mr. Bentley's defigns to 
his poems made him ridicc!ous enough? that rhe putting a print of his head before 
his works, confiiting of half a dozen ballads in thisty pages, would be worle than 
the piilory ? would have given him the palfy? thar, theagh he was not fo much 
againft publihing, he could not bear to publiih one ode alone ? yet what mvft be- 
come of it? mui it come out like a fixpenny fam, till Dodfley takes the trouble to 
eolleg it with Aér. This's forg and Mrs. This’s Epigram in 2 pretty volume ? 
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knows Mr. Mafon’s partiality for Mr. Gray, as well as the 
cuftomary reciprocation of poetical compliments: 
Gracchus ut hic illt foret, hic ut Mucius illi. 

Our author’s plaintive performances breathe the true fpirit of 
elegiac poefy ; his odes exhibit ftrokes of the genuine fublime; 
in the former, however, the tints of artificial refinement are 
often quaintly blended with the touches of nature, and in the 
latter he feems to foar into fublimity, to fink fometimes into the 
profound *. His pindaric fire refembles not, like that of his 
great mafter, the lucid noontide beam, flowing from the great 
fountain of light and irradiating the hemifj-here ; but, like the 
flathes of noéturnal lightening, it darts its livid ray through the 
gloom of night, affluming comparative brightnefs from the fur- 
rounding obfcurity. 

In plain terms, fome of our author’s odes are too obfcure 
even for that fpecies of poetry, to which obfcurity is pretended 
to be in fome degree effential. To this was owing the little fuc- 
cefs attending his two pindaric odes on their firft appearance ; 
even perfons of very good fenfe and a good tafte for poetry con- 
feffing they did not underftand them. In fhort, fays Mr. Gray, 
in a letter to Mr. Hurd on the occafion, ‘ I have heard of no 
body but an A@or and a Doctor of Divinity that profefs their 
efteem for them,” In a fubfequent letter to Dr. Wharton, he 
mentions another, or perhaps the fame, Doctor of Divinity, who 
not only admired thofe odes, but converted the genera! notion of 
their incomprehenfibility into a compliment, 

*¢ Dr. Warburton is come to town, and [ am told likes them 
extremely ; he fays the world never pafled fo jult an opinion upon 
any thing as upon them; for that in other things they have affected 
tolike or diflike; whereas here they own they donot underftand, which 
he looks upon to be very true ; but yet thinks they underftand them 
as well as Milton or Shakefpear, whom they are obliged, by fafhion, 
toadmire. Mr. Garrick’s complimentary verfes to me you have 
feen; I am told they were printed in the Chronicle of laft Saturdoy. 
The Critical Review is in raptures ; ‘but miliakes the /Eolian Lyre 
for the Harp of olus, and on this pleafant error founds both -a 
compliment and a criticifm.” 

Of Mr. Gray’s contempt for Reviewers, we have an initance 
jn a preceding letter. 





* This circumfance produced thofe lauthable parodies, entitle! Odes te 
Obfcurity and QObtivion, from the Pindoric lyre of the late Mr. Robert Lloyd, in 
concert with the tiny Jews-harp of Mr. Co!man.—My. Gray writes on this occafion 
to Mr. Mafon in the following terms; “ What have you done to Mr, Col- 
man? As for me J sever heard his name before: he makes very tolerable 
fun with me where I under@and him (+hich is not évery where) 3 but _feems more 
angry with you. Left penple fhould not vaderftand the humour of qhe thing (which 
indeed to do they muft have our Ivricifms at their finger ends) letters come out in 
Lloyd's Evening-Pof to tell them wo and what it was that he meant, and fay it is 
like to produce a great combattion in the Literary World. So if you have any mind 
to combuftle about it well and good; forme, I ain neither fo literary nor fo come 


buftible 
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** Sure I, fays he, (not to mention a fcore of your other critics) 
am fomething a better judge than all the man-midwives and pref 
byterian parfons ¢ that ever were born. Pray give me leave to ak 
you, do you find yourfelf tickled with the commendations of fuch 
people ? (for you have your fhare of thefe too) I dare fay not ; youy 
vanity has certainly a better tafte. And can then the cenfure of fuch 
critics move you? I own it is an impertinence in thefe gentry to talk 
of one at all either in good or in bad.” 

It is not for us to defend fuch kind of Reviewers as Mr. Gray 
treats fo very contemptuoufly; but as Mr. Mafon has printed a 
jetter in which his friend plays the part of a Reviewer, it is but 
fair to fhew that he played it exaétly in the fame manner as thofe 
whom he cenfures. 

Letter IX. Mr. Gray to Dr. Wharton. 
Camdridge, March 9, 1745. 

‘¢ You afk for fome account of books. The geincipal § can tell 
you of is a work of the prefident Montefquieu, the labour of twenty 
years; it is called L’Efpirit des Loix, 2 vol. 4to. printed at Geneva. 
He lays down the principles on which are founded the three forts of 
government, defpotifm, the limited monarchy, and the republican ; 
and fhews how from thefe are deduced the laws and cuftoms by which 
they are guided and maintained ; the education proper to each form; 
the influence of climate, fituation, religion, &c. on the minds of 
particular nations and on their policy. The fabje&, you fee, is as 
extenfive as mankind ; the thoughts perfectly new, generally admir- 
able as they are juft, fometimes a little too refined. In fhort, there 
are faults, but {uch as an ordinary man could never have committed, 
The ftyle very lively and concile (confequently fometimes obfcure) ; 
it is the gravity of ‘Tacitus, whom he admires, tempered with the 
gaiety and fire of a Frenchman! The time of night will not fuffer 
me to goon; but I will write again in a week.” 

This cautious, equivocating critique is in the true ftile of a 
Reviewer. The To be continued alfo is the neceflary thing. To 
put off the article for a certain time, and to procraftinate it 
four times as long, is likewife fometimes equally neceffary. But 
when, after this procraftination, the account never comes at 
all, it is quite in the midwife’s manner of reviewing. 

Letter X. Mr. Gray to Dr. Wharton, 
Cambridge, April 25, 1749: 

“< T perceive that fecond parts are as bad to write as they can be 
to read ; for this, which you ought to have had a week after the firtt, 
has been a full month in coming forth. The fpirit-of lazinefs (the 
fpirit of the place) begins to poflefs even me, who have fo long de- 
claimed againft it; yet has it not fo prevailed, but that I feel that 
difcontent with myfelf, that ennui, that ever accompanies it in its 


buftible. The Monthly Review, I fee, juft now has much fiuff about us on this 
eccafion, It tays one of us at leaft has always berne his faculties meekly. I 
leave you to guets which of us that is; Ithink I know. You fimpleton you! you 
mw be meck, muft you? fee what you get by it.” 

+ The Reviewers, at the time, were fuppofled to be of theie prefeilions. 
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innings. ‘Time will fettle my confcience; time will reconcile 
me to this languid companion : we fhall fmoke, we thall tipple, we 
thall doze together: we fhall have our littie jokes like other people, 
and our old tories: brandy will finifh what port began ; and a month 
after the time you will {ce in fome corner of a London Evening-Poft, 
‘ Yelterday died the Reverend Mr. John Gray, Senior Fellow of 
‘ Clare-Hall, a facetious companion, and well refpected by all that 
‘ knew him. His death is fuppofed to have been occafioned by a fit of 
* an apoplexy, being found fallen out of bed with his head in the 
‘ chamber-pot.’ 

** In the mean while, to pe on with my account of new books. 
Montefquieu's work, which I mentioned before, is now publithing 
anew in 2 vols. oftavo. Have you feen old Crebillion’s Catalina, a 
Tragedy, which has a had a prodigious run at Paris? Hiftorical truth 
is too much perverted in it, which is ridiculous in a ftory fo generally 
known ; but if you can get over this, the fentiments and verfification 
are fine, and mott of the characters (particularly the principal one) 
painted with great fpirit. 

“ Mr. Birch, the indefatigable, has jaft put out a thick o&tavo of 
original papers of Queen Elizabeth’s time; there are many curious 
things in it, particularly letters from Sir Robert Cecil (Salifbury) 
about his negotiations with Henry IV. of France, the Earl of Mon- 
mouth’s odd account of Queen Elizabeth’s death, feveral pecularities 
of James I, and Prince Henry, &c. and above all, an excellent ac- 
count of the ftate of France, with charafters of the king, his court, 


‘and miniftry, by Sir George Carew, ambaffador there. This, I 


think, is all new worth mentioning, that I have feen or heard of ; 
except a Natural Hiftory of Peru, in Spanith, printed at London, by 
Don — fomething, a man of learning, fent thither by that 
court on purpofe. 

** You atk after my chronolgy. It was begun, as I told you, 
almoft two years ago, when I was in the midft of Diogenes Laertius 
and his Philofophers, as a procemium to their works. My intention 
in forming this table was not fo much for publicevents, though thefe 
too have a column affigned them, but rather in a literary way to coms 
the time of all great men, their writings, and their tranfactions. 

have brought it from the 30th Olympiad, where it begins, to the 
113th; that is, 332 years*. My only modern affiftants were Mar- 
fham, Dodwell, and Bentley. 

‘¢ J have fince that read Paufanias and Athenzus all through, and 
fchylus again. Iam now in Pjndar and Lyfias; for I take verfe 
and profe together like bread and cheefe.””—Juft like a Reviewer! 

But, to return to our Author’s Odes; whether the Man- 
midwife, the Player, or the Parfon, brought them into fafhion, 
is a matter of little moment; better wunderftood cr not, 





* This laborjous work was formed much in the manner of the prefident Henault’s 
“ Hiftoire de France.” Every page confified of nine columns; one for the Olyme 
piad, the next for the Archons, the third for the public affairs of Greece, the three 
beat for the philefophers, and the three, lait tor poets, hiftorians, and orators. I do 
fat find it carried farcher than the date above-mentioned. 
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they foon acquired very general admiration. ‘That both the 
bard and his icholiaft, however, feemed to think fome elucida- 
tion neceflary, appears from the illuftrations and annotations 
annexed to the prefent edition of the text. With thefe are alfo 
noticed the author’s imitations of various writers; fome of them 
fo very trifling that we are furprifed not to meet a moft palpable 
and ftriking one, of Shakefpeare, in the celebrated Elegy in a 
Country Church-yard. The patfage, perhaps the moft admired 
in this famous piece, is the defcription of its author by the hoary- 
head fwain, who peints to his epitaph at the elofe of it. Mr. 
Mafon tells us, that the poem was originally intended to con- 
clude with the préceding ftanzas, before this happy idea fug- 
gefted itfelf. ‘The Monthly Reviewers have alfo cited part of 
the paffage int queftion, as a faithful picture drawn from the life, 
by the author, of himfelf. In the matter of imitation we own 
it is fometimes difficult to determine whether the idea be origi- 
nally fuggefted, or borrowed from recollection ; but if our poet is 
not fuppoied to have written trembling hope witliout a view to 
tie paventofa fpeme of Petrarch, furely we may be permitted to 
think he would never have written the following lines without 
having a retrofpeét to, or, at leaft, having read and remembered 
the defcription of the melancholly Jaques. 
Grar’s Etecy. 

Haply fome hoary-heAded fwain may fay,— 
"There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantaftic roots fo high, | 
His lifticis length at ncon-tide would he ftretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Suaxespedére’s As YOU LIKE IT. 
To day my Lord of Amiens and myfelf 
Did ftéal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upoa the brook that brawls along the wood. 








To be fure fretching his liftlefs length is more artificial than 
fimply dying asong. Again, at the foot of a nodding beach is a 
modern improvement on under an (unepitheted) cak—wreathing 
its fantaftie roots {> high more elegant and tafty than the antique 
roct (merely) peeprrg oud from the fide of the bank. Then, though 
the brosk that Brawts aloitg be tolerably alliterative, what is 
that. in comparifon with the brook that hauaies py ? And yet 
we thall leave our readers to determine for themfelves, whether 
or not the above defcription cf Mr. Gray’s be imitative @f that 
of Shakefpeare; as alio whether medern fantafy or antique jim- 
gety be the mo truly poetical *. 

* ‘The reader wil! at leat recolleét the famous challenge of Mr. Hales, in de 
fending Susdetpeare agsintt Ben Jo'.nton, “ Procu.c mez aay one topic finely 
treatce 
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On the whole of this writer’s poetical performances, though 
we cannot but own, fhort and few as they are, they abound 
in touches truly admirable, they exhibit him in his poetical cha- 
racer, rather as that of a fine than a great genius. How far critics, 
who, as Mr. Gray infinuates, are man-midwives and pretbyte- 
rian parfons, may take upon them to talk fuch /ujff about 
fuch writers as Mafon and Gray, we leave to the judgment of 
their readers; but as none of either fraternity belong to our 
aflociation, we Igave it alfo to ours. That we may not yet 
deprive the latter of the pleafure, they have a right to expect in 
fome quotations, as our plan requires us to make, from fuch of 
our author’s pié¢ces as have not before been publithed, we thall 
felet a fpecimen of oné which he left unfinifhed, and from 
which he defifted either from difguft, caprice, or perhaps more 
powerful, though not lefs reftraining, motives. It appears that 
Mr. Gray had commenced, befides feveral works in profe, a 
Latin Poem on the piinciples of Thinking ; a Tragedy, entitled 
Agrippina, of which he had taken the hint from the Britannicus 
of Racine; and an Ethical Effay on the neceflary alliance be- 
tween a good form of public government and a good mode of 
private education, Of the latter Mr. Mafon fays, ‘‘ Had the 
noble defign of it been compleated, 1 may, with great boldnefs, 
aflert, that it would have been one of the imoft capital poems 
of the kind that ever appeared either in our own or in any lan- 
guage.” From this fragmient, therefore, to fhew Mr. Mafon’s 
boldnefs, we thall make a quotation. 

ESSAY IL 
Toray’ w yabls sav yap corddy 
Olss ww sis Atay yt tiv ixnrsraborra Curakei; Tur ocritus. 

Ab fickly plants betray a niggard earth, 
Whofe barren bofom itarves her gen’rous birth, 
Nor genial warmth, nor genial juice retains 
Their roots to feed, and fill their verdant veins: 
And as in climes, where winter holds his reign, 
The foil, tho’ fertile, will not teem in vain, 
Forbids her gems to fwel!, her fhades to rife, 
Nor trufts her bloffums to the cheriifh flues; 
So draw mankind in vain the vital airs, 
Unform’d, unfriended, by thofe kindly cares, 
‘That health and vigour to the foal impart, 
Spread the young thought, and warm the opening hearts 
So fond infiruction on the growing powers 
Of nature idly lavithes her fores, 
It equal fufttice with unclouded face 
Smile not indalgent on the rifing race, 


treated hy ary writer, and To will undertake to {ew {omething on the fame fubjc& 


aswell, or bower, written by Shakefpc are,” 
And 
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And featter with a free, tho’ frugal hand 
Light golden fhowers of plenty o’er the land : 
But Tyranny has fix’d her empire there 

Ta check their tender hopes with chilling fear, 
And blaft the blooming promife of the year. 

This fpacious animated fcene furvey, 

From where the rolling Orb, that gives the day, 
His fable fons with nearer courfe furrounds 
To either pole, and life’s remoteft bounds, 
How rude foe’er th’ exteriour form we find, 
Howe’er opinion tinge the varied mind, 

' Alike, ‘to all the kind, impartial Heav’n 

. ‘The fparks of truth and happinefs has giv’n + 
With fenfe to feel, with memory to retain, 
They follow pleafure, and they fly from pain ; 
Their judgment mends the plan their fancy draws - 
Th’ event prefages, and explores the caufe ; 
The foft returns of gratitude they know, 
By fraud elude, by force repel the foe; - 

hile mutual wifhes, mutual woes endear 
The focial fmile and fympathetic tear. 

Say, then, thro’ ages by what fate confin’d ’ 
To different climes feem different fouls affign’d ? 
Here meafur’d laws and philofophic ca/e 
Fix, and improve the polih’d arts of peace, 
There induftry and gain their vigils keep, 
Command the winds, and tame th’ unwilling deeps 
Here force and hardy deeds of blood prevail ; 
There languid pleafure fighs in every gale, 

Oft o’er the trembling nations from afar 
Has Scythia breath’d the living cloud of war 3 
And, where the deluge durf, with fweepy /way. 
Their arms, their kings, their gods were roll’d away. 
As oft have iffued, hoft impelling hott, 
The blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coaft. 
‘The prottrate South to the deftroyer yields 
Her boatted titles, and her golden fields : 
With grim delight the Brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and Heav’ns of azure hue, 
Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rofey 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 
Proud of the yoke, and pliant to the rod, 
Why yet does Afia dread a monarch’s nod, 
. While European freedom ftill withftands 
Th’ encroaching tide, that drowns her leffening lands 3 
And fees far off with an indignant groan 
Her native plains, and Empires once her own. 
Can opener fkies and funs of fiercer flame 
O’erpower the fire, that animates out frame ; 
As lamps, that thed at ¢ve a chearful ray, 
Fade and expire beneath the eye of day ? 
2 
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Need we the influence of the Northern far 

To ftring our nerves and fteel our hearts to war ? 
And, whére the face of riature laughs around, 
Matt fick’ning virture fly the tairited ground ? 
Unmanly thought! what feafons can coatroul, 
What fancied zone can circum{cribe the foul, 
Who, confcious of the fource from whence the fprings, 
By reafon’s light, on refolution’s wings, 

Spite of her frail companion, dauntilefs goes 
O’er Lybia’s deferts and thro’ Zembla’s {nows ? 
She bids each tlumb’ring energy awake, 

Another touch, another temper take, 

Sufpends th’ inferior laws, that rule our clay? 
The ftubborn elements confefs her fway ; 

Their little wants, their low defires, refine, 

And raifé the mortal to a height divine. , 

Our readers will permit us here to take leave of the pottical 
charaéter and poetry of Mr. Gray. In regard to his merit as a 
man of wit, humour, fenfe and fcience, with the propriety of 
Mr. Mafon’s publifhing his private letters in illuftration of it, 
we fhall give our opinion in a future Review, In the mean time, 
we cannot help dropping a hint that, the obfervation of the 
cautious and courtly Dr. Sprat, refpecting Mr. Cowley’s letters, 
which ftood in the fame predicament with thofe of Mr. Gray, 
does not in our opinion deferve the cenfure Mr. Mafon paffes on 
it. There are many of the letters, here publifhed, that do the 
Author no honour ; and though every fenfible reader muft know, 
that the beft and wifeft of men have their foibles, they will not 
readily give into the notion, that it is the part of a fenfible 
friend to publifh them after a man’s deceafe. The very great 
freedom, with which the Letter-writer hath fpoken of feveral 
fefpectable names in the world of fcience and letters, will not 
induce their friends and admirers to {peak of his with the greatef 
refpet. . Speaking of David Hume, for inftance, he fays, * Is 
not that zazvet? and good humour, which his admirers celebrate 
in him, owing to this, that he has continued all his days aa 
infant, but one that unhappily has been taught to read and 
write? That childifh nation, the French, have given him the 
vogue and fafhion, and we, as ufual, have learned from them to 
admire him at fecond-hand :” Now, without taking the part of 
Mr. Hume as a writer, or cenfuring the opinion of Mr. Gray as 
a critic, we may very fafely fay, this is a very unbecoming 
manner of fpeaking of an author of fuch merit and reputation. 
It ferves, indeed, to remind us of what, Mr. Mafon telis us, 
was faid of Mr. Gray by Mr. Walpole, viz. that ** He never, 
was a Boy.” In anfwer to which, we apprehend that fuch, as: 
pay attention to Mr. Gray’s puerilities, and affe&ted contempt 
tor mathematics and the more manly fciences, will be apt to re- 
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turn the compliment by replying that ‘* He never was a man.” 
Farther inveftigation may poffibly, fhew that, notwithftanding 
Mr. Mafon’s friendly partiality for this man, who never was a 
boy, a very pretty poet’may be fometimes only fomething be- 
tween a boy and a man. 





ART. Ill. The Defed?s of Police, the Caufe of Immorality, and 
the continual Robberies committed, particularly in and about the 
Metropolis : with various Propofals for preventing Hanging and 
Tranfportation : Likewife for the Eftablifhment of feveral Plans 
of Police on a permanent Bajfis, with Refpect to common Beggars ; 
the Regulation of Paupers; the peaceful Security of Subjects ; 
and the Moral and Political Conduct of the People : Obfervations 
on the Rev. Mr. Hetherington’s Charity ; and the moft probable 
Means of relieving the Blind. In Twenty-nine Letters to a 
Member of Parliament. By Fonas Hanway, Ef. 4to. 145. 
Dodiley. 

And earthly power doth then fhew likeft God’s, 
When mercy featons juitice. SHAKESPEAR,. 

The very laudable motives, which appear to direé&t Mr, Han- 
way’s pen, difarm criticifm of that feverity, it might otherwife 
exert on his literary productions. The effufions of his philan- 
thropy are indeed fo amiable, and the apparent end of his 
writings fo truly commendable, that we are forry we cannot pay 
him the compliment of being a good writer; though perhaps 
we cannot give him greater praife, than by faying, he appears 
to much greater advantage as a man and a chriftian, than as 4 
politician or an author. We are happy to learn that the 
exertions of his humanity with regard to fome particular objects 
of police have had, in a great degree, their defired effect, par- 
ticularly his humane interpofition in relation to infants *. 


* The prefervation of the lives of fcllow-fubjeéts, fays Mr. Hanway, has con+ 
fiituted a confiderable part of my fludy for fome years ; intending at the fame time 
that I gratihed my humanity, and exercifed myfelf in the offices uf charity, to pro- 
mote the welfare of my country. “ Whilit I am writing, continues he, I have 
found it neceflary to co!leét an account of the mortality of paupers in a certain parilh. 
In 1762 and 1766 inclofive, compared with 1767 to 1773, I find the ditferene ia 
the deaths of infants to be 53 per cent. viz, ’ 

Under2 years  Abovea Died. 
old, years. 
1762 6; 46 19 27 
1763 98 " Bo 18 58 
1764 101 92 9 66 
1765 = 140 117 23 89 
1766 127 97 30 82 
ae 432 99 322 
Compvting the mortality on the 531, it is pex cent. ° 
The iame on the 452, ii is nearly per cent. - ° 
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His tra&t on the>** Importance of the Labouring Poor,” pub- 
lished in 1767, we conceive alfo to have been produttive of many 
fubfequent regulations in the management of the poor in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and of exciting the prefent laudable 
{pirit of enquiry and intended amendment of our poor’s laws in 
general. Of the worthy and ingenious Mr. Potter’s late tra& 
on this fubject, our Author makes honourable mention, as well 
as great ufe, in the letters before us; equally to the credit of 
both, as joint labourers in the fame political vineyard. One 
defe&t in our Author’s writings is the endeavour-to bring too 
great.a diverfity of fubjeéts into a point of view, too contracted 
for the talents of fo diffufe a writer. It requires great fkill in 
compofition to throw the ftrongeft light on a fubject by colleé- 
ing a variety of collateral rays, and fo difpofing them as to con- 
verge to a focus in the brighteft point of elucidation. Yet this is 
neceflary to make their aflemblage have the proper effeé&t. A 
mere collection of the brighteft thoughts and trueit maxims af- 
ford otherwife but topics tor fruitlefs declamation, 


The 99 are fuppofed to have been grown cltildren, or delivered to parents, or 
ahernite difpofed or.—As to rearing of infants, in thofe days, it was hardly done 
by any workhoufe, 
“On viewing the next feven years, they fland thus¢ 
Under 2 Years, Above2 Years. Died. 
1767 156 34 122 It 
1768 180 50 130 17 
1769 227 ; 49 157 30 
1770 236 66 170 13 
1770 268 69 199 19 
1772 367 77 290 23 
1773 369 60 309 18 
1803. 426 1377 136 
If we reckon the mortality on the 1803, it is percent. only - i 
If on the 426, nearly per cent. - - - - - 32 
But it muli be obferved, that many of the 1377 were from 2 to 6 years old. 
With regard to adults, the numbers ftand thus : 
From 1762 to 1766 inclufive, recerved 2149, dead 1015, percent. hear 47f 
From 176710 1773 0f == - 4 2230,died 6654, per cent, near 294 
The commmon annual rate of mortality, is sbout 1 in 30, orpercent. 3 

If we call it 5, and give 10 more for age, the common mortality in a crouded 
workhoufe is more formidable ! But ftill we fee how the beft government exceeds the 
worft by 18 in roo: And we may judge how the ordinary vitality in a pure air, 
exceeds the fetid, confind! air of a workhoufe. ‘ 

We may alfolearn, that with all inconveniences, the difference ‘ander different 
officers, exhibits a very ftriking contraft. And as to the advantage of the a& of par« 
liament refpeéting infants, which commenced in 1767, can there be a ftronger evi- 
dence than this before us ? Fi 
_ How much is notthecavfe of humanity 2s well as of pol ty indebted to a man fo 
inftrumental in faving the lives of his fellow-creatures and teljow-citizens | Nor are 
our Author's motives more moral than pious $ he appears not Jefs anxious to preferve 
the body than to fave the foul, We fear, however, that, when Religion hath once 
loft its influence on the minds of men, in regard to its chief importance, their future 
happinels ; it will neve. recover its influence on their morals and prefent welfare. 
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In regard to fome particular objects, indeed, to the iffuftration 
of which a mere detail of facts is fufficient, MreHanway feems 
fatisfattorily explicit; although they do not, in our opinion, 
amount to a matter fo generally important as our Author ap- 
pears to conceive. “ To rectify fuch evils, fays he, as have 
come within the reach of my knowledge, I have endeavoured to 
mark fome great outlines of a plan of police, upon a principle of 
mercy to human nature in diftrefs; and juftice to the commu- 
nity, of which Iam a member. I have fuggefted feveral modes 
of enquiry into the ftate of h/pitals, workhoufes and prifons, and 
their ceconomy; from whence, I prefume, it may be learnt, 
what the evils are, and what the remedies may be.” 

In treating thefe fubjests, it muft be acknowledged, that Mr. 
Hanway has thrown out many falutary and ufeful hints; the 
greater part of which appear to be practicable, and, we hope, as 
prejudice gives way, will be adopted. After juftly reprehending 
the management of our houfes of corretion, particularly that of 
Bridewell Hofpital, he propofes that fuch houfes fhould be ma- 
naged on a very different plan; efpecially with regard to the 
communication of the prifoners, whom he would have confined 
to folitude, as the only means of working a reformation in their 
minds or morals. In regard to proftitutes, he labours particu- 
larly to enforce the neceffity of folitary imprifonment. It is 
indeed with much juftice and humanity he reprefents the crue} 
fituation to which thofe unhappy females are expofed from the 
prepofterous and barbarous cuftoms of an unfeeling world. 

“* There is not perhaps a ftronger evidence of the depravity of 
human nature, than in the ordinary conduét of men, who have been 
the feducers of women, or partners in their iniquity. . To fee the 
greater punifhment inflicted on the leffer criminal, is a circumftance, 
m sg which the natural rectitude of the heart revolts. In the fight 
of the fupreme legiflator, whom it is the perfection of man to imi- 
tate, fuch cazinot be the meafure of diftributive juftice. 

«* When I behold the aggreflor ride by, in the triumph of fuccefs- 
ful vice, it is not fo wonderful, as that the objeét, whom he feduced 
by the arts of flattery, by the force of her vanity and weaknefs, or 
by ftratagem and fraud, thould be condemned to imprifonment, to 
communicate with a number of fpirits much more wicked than her- 
felf! ‘This is a fubje& of horror! 

** Men of fentiment never can be idle fpectators of fuch devia- 
tions from the apparent rights of human nature, and the foundeft 
principles of freedom. The conduét of the Saviour of mankind, in 
commiferating the circumflances of the female criminal, is very re- 
amarkably exhibited as a pattern: it was an appeal to the- con/eiences 
‘of the fpeCtators : according to the law of Mo/es, fle was to be ftoned 
to death ; but Chri appealed to the ftanders-by, if any innocent per- 
fon could accufe her? Here then is the line drawn by. the great pro- 
phet of the chrifiax world, for the guide of men, in all fucceeding 
generations. In fuch cates, the extremity of juftice may provean — 
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« Bat the female expofes her own tranfyreflion, by the repetition 
* of her crime, under the horrible circumftances of promifcuous 
* commerce!’ I grant it is thocking ; bat what is it, in effeét, more 
than the habit in the male offender, when he gives himfelf up to the 
guidance of his appetite? We have no other name for him in our 
language, than a profligate, or debauchee, or vulgarly a whore- 
pe If he is not as much reitrained by rea/ow and relgion, furely 
we fhould endeavour to give the female criminal fair play, by teach- 
ing her what reafox and religioz require. 

“ To connive at trefpaties of this kind, would degrade the foul ; 
to carry refentment, beyond what the Cdri/ian dottrine allows, is 
iniquity! What fhall we fay ?—The tafk is difficult; but the arts of 
perfuafion, to return to a fenfe of native purity, muft, in the nature 
of things, be more efiicacious than the conduct which renders the 
offender de/perate. 

“© Treat a woman, young in age, and not’ old in fin, as a felon, 
her fenfe of fhame will be extinguifhed : the will be tempted to look 
on herfelf as the outcaf# of human nature; the will continue to fin 
without concroul: her heart will be petrified: the will grow indit- 
ferent to all events, caring not how foon, or in what manner, the 
leaves a world, where dhe finds jo little mercy, and fuch unrelenting 
feverity againft her!” 

With refpe& te workhoufes, and the provifions to be made for 
the parochjal poor, our Author adopts, as above hinted, the 
‘general ideas of Mr. Potter, regarding their moderate confine- 
ment and ufeful employment, in houies of induftry ; juftly in- 
veighing againft the cultomary neglect of parifh officers, and the 
inhuman pratice of their farming out the poor. But thefe, 
with the greateft part of the matters, treated in thele letters, 
have been made fo repeatedly the fubje& of political declamation, 


that, however ufeful the prefent reflections may prove to pericns 


particularly concerned in adopting the expedients recommended, 
they afford little novelty or information to readers in general. 
Among the leaft trite of this writer’s prefent obfervations may 
be accounted thofe relative to the theatres ; a thorough refor- 
mation in which he conceives neceflary to mend our morals and 
promote a happy police. Unluckily tor the good intention of 
our Author, this fubje& appears, nevertheleis, to be one of 
thofe, with which he appears to be leaft acquaiated. 

“ Of all the amufements, fays he, which we are tond of, the ftage 
feems to be incomparably the molt maztly; yet if it is not reltrained by 
the facred confideration of our religion, and {focial obligations, it can 
claim no high applaufe. When calculated to mend the heart, as-well 
2s delight the fancy, we ought to hold it in the highett eficem : 
when direéted to the ends of virtue, it is once But ys So all 

ampous $ require a itriét eye: the moft magnificent arc the mole 
Snteaniead tested of aaa Rome {eem ma Within the 
compafs of my memory, the ¢heatre deferved no better name, than a 
polifhed feene of lewdne/s ; very few ators, or attrefles, were renowned 

. fr making offerings at the fhrine of chafity. ’ 
| Gg3 ** Happily 
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‘* Happily we now find it, comparatively, much more chaftifed and 
pure. We have feen of late years the fox of a: prelate, devote his 
leifure hours to dramatic writing ; in which we behold the chriffian 
and philofopher, the /cholar, the gentleman, and the man of tafle, 
acquainted with the world, and the manners of it.” 

If our Author means, as we fuppofe, the author of the Su/- 
pictous Hufband, we cannot help thinking the compliment here 
paid him too highly ftrained. We cannot think the charaéer 
of Ranger calculated to reform rakes, any more than that 
of Macheath to reform highwaymen. We fhould be glad alfo to 
know at what period of theatrical hiftory the ftage was more 
exceptionable, in the refpeé he mentions, than it is at prefent. 
We fhould rejoice to hear of the many actors and attrefles, now 
renowned for making offerings at the fhrine of chaftity. Mr. 
Hanway tells us, ‘‘ Pt was faid twenty or thirty years ago, that, 
if the ftage were rendered cha/fe, it would ceafe to be the object 
of our amufement ;” but, continues he, ‘* Mr. Garrick’s good 
fenfe has proved this to be a fond conceit.” : That the ftage is 
highly indebted to Mr. Garrick, in a theatrical fenfe, for his 
own incomparable aéting, is indifputable ; but how far it is fo in 
a moral light may be queftioned. The banifhment of the Beg- 
gar’s Opera is no important facrifice, either of pride or profit ; 
the merit of it is, therefore, equivocal, while, for the fake df 
playing Sir John Brute, he continues the reprefentation of that 
infamous apology for adultery, the Provoked Wife. Much lets 
is the fuppreflion of any antiquated play, which has loft its 
power of drawing a houfe, to be looked on as a juttifieation of 
introducing fo grofs a novelty as the Ir1/ Widow, Our Author’s 
moral decency may juftly approve the expunging of the bawdry 
of Wycherly, but will not his chriftian piety be equally thockéd 
by the fubftitution of the blafphemy of Bickerftaff? The truth 
is, that the ftage is like the world, whofe manners it will ever 
copy. From the teeth outwards it may be more chafte than 
formerly, but in fa&t we fear it is equally, if not more, licen- 
tious. We have, to be fure, of late had fome dramatic fermons 
exhibited ; but-with little permanent fuccefs. However decent 
the form, if the fubje& be not fedutive, theatrical entertain- 
ments will not pleafe fuch an age as the prefent. And, if they 
do not pleafe, the good fenfe of the managers will not permit 
them to facrifice their private intereft to public virtue. Before 
authors will write, or players at, moral er religious dramas, a8 
our Letter-writer requires, in afliftance of the police, it is ne- 
ceflary that the police fhould, by fome other means, reform the 
age, to admit of their reprefentation. To make the ftage an 
* inftrument of+reformation, its management fhouid be no longer 
in the hands of individuals ; whofe intereft it is: to ftudy the 
caprice and gratify the humour of the public, and not to _ 
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their tafte or improve their morals. Were our royal theatres 
(now rapidly extending their baleful influence through the great 
towns of this kingdom) made the property of the public, and put 
under the management of the civil magiitrate, fome hope might 
be conceived of their future utility. Were the profits arifing 
from them deftined, as in Holland and fome other countries, to 
charitable and pious ufes, under the dire&tion of public truftees, 
both the author and the a¢tor would be delivered trom the fervile 
conftraint of confulting the caprice of the multitude, and of fa- 
crificing either his moral or intelle¢tual feelings to the falfe tafté 
of the audience. In fuch a cafe, but in no other, might the 
ftage be made a political inftrument of moral reformation. As 
it is, it will infallibly take the caft of the times. A virtuous 
people will relith virtuous plays, but a vicious ‘people will relifh 
none but thofe which partake of their dwn tafte. Not that 
this may be that of verbal licentioufnefs. More aétual vice may 
Jurk under the drefs of decency than dares to appear under the 
grofs garb cf ribaldry. It is, for this reafon, however, the more 
fatally feductive. Our Author hints at one ftep toward the re- 
formation of our plays, which is that of bringing the profeffion 
of a player iato repute; but to effect this, both our plays and 
players muft be reformed firft: and we are afraid (virtuous as 
Mr, Hanway infinuates our comedians at prefent are) it may 
take up fome time to bring this about. On the whole, it is 
greatly to be lamented that the drama, whofe form is the bedt 
calculated, of all fpecies of writing, to convey and enforce the 
nobleft fentiments both of the head and heart, fhould be liable, 
in aétual exhibition, as a theatrical entertainment, to abufes; 
which, in a depraved and corrupt age, we conceive to be with- 
out remedy. 

Our Author’s zeal for religion, we conccive, has led him into 
another little miftake refpecting the means of reclaiming the 
proftitute and abandoned ; by admitting them, on the earlieit 
appearance of reformation, to the participation of the facrament; 
to the great neglect of which participation, as an aft of publick 
worfhip, he.imputes the manifeft decay of religion in general. 
We fhall not enter here into the reafonablenefs of the icruples, 
entertained by many, refpecting the partaking of the facrament 
unworthily. Perhaps perions capable of thoie fcruples are often 
the moft worthy ; we cannot help thinking, however, that this 
religious erdigance is already held too light, from being fo ire- 
quently proftituted to temporal and political purpoies, We are 
firmly of Mr. Haaway’s opinion, that the niorals of a people can- 
not have a better foundation than a true icnfe of their religious 
duty ; but we fear, as before hinted, that when once religion 
has loft its fupport, as the primary obje¢t of human concern. the 
future falvation of mankind; no confiderations or expedients 
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will ever raife it again into confequence with them, as a fecons 
dary objec, the means of their political reformation, 





ART.IV. Leétures on the Art of Reading ; Sécoud Part. Con- 
taining the Art of reading Verfe. By Thomas Sheridan, A. M. 
Continued from page 352. 

We have already hinted how greatly Mr. Sheridan ftands in- 
debted ta former writers, without his making any kind of ac. 
knowledgement for the affiftance, he has fo liberally drawn from 
fuch copious refources. The fa& is that, notwithftanding his 
pompous pretences to novelty and invention, moft of the remarks, 
of any real utility or importance, to be met with in his per- 
formance, are triteand common. Even thefe, too, he hath fo 
intimately blended with the fantaflical conceiis of others, or pes 
culiar abfurdities of his own, that it requires often more atten- 
tion and judgment, than the matter is worth, to feparate the 
truth from errour, and diftinguifh the fpecious from the folid, 
This is the more difficult as our Author, though he has divided 
his work into, what he calls, Lectures, pays fo little regard to 
method or order, that it is not always eafy to know what he is 
about. To do him, however, all the jultice in our power, we 
_ will endeavour to make it out as well as we can. There are three 
points, fays he, chiefly to be attended to in verfification. 

** The firft is, to pleafe the ear by an agreeable flow of verfe, 
which I call Melody, ‘The fecond is, to relieve the ear by change ot 
numbers, which might otherwife be fatiated, by a continual repeti- 
tion of the fame melody, however fine in itfelf; to which I havo 
given the name of Variety. And the third is, ta confider what dif- 
pofition of numbers is beft fuited to convey fentiments and images 
in the moft forcible and clear manner, to the mind; whether fuch a 
difpofition coincide with the laws of the finer melody, or fometimes 
ftart aiide from them ; to which I have given the name of Expreffion.” 

This is the outline of the fubje&, which in the Authoy’s ufual 
circumlocutory way, he goes about to fill up. In doing this, 
he introduces fuch a number of fanciful diftinétions, or diftinc- 
tions without any real difference, that he might as well retain 
the whole farrago of ancient profody, which he rejects, on ac- 
count of the /amentable abufe of it, he fo pathetically defcribes. 
If Englith verfe muff. ftill be hampered with fpondees, dattyls, 
jambics and trochees; why not with tribrachs, amphibrachs 
and anapefis? That it may be fome kind of difgrace for a poet, 
who is mafter of the pradtical part of his art, to be a lefs adept 
in the theory, we will not deny; but we do not think even the 
theory of the art of poetry confitts in knowing the terms of art. 

Ygnoratis terminis ignoratur et ars may be true of the fciences ; 
but the poet nafcitur, non fit, and, as our Author fairly confeiles, 
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may make as good Englifh verfes, whether he thinks they are 
compofed of feet or only of fyllables. The truth is, that many 
of the verfes, which thefe advocates for metrical feet pretend to 
fcan, by dividing them into one kind of feet, may with equal 
propriety be feanned, if divided into another. All this is a dif 
pute, therefore, de land caprina. Mr. Sheridan, indeed, fup- 
pofes that the want, of confidering poetic numbers as a fcience 
and verfification as an art, has prevented moft of our Englitfh 
poets from extending their ideas beyond fimple melody, and kept 
the powers of harmony (by which he means variety of melody) 
utterly unknown to others. 

“ In this cafe, fays he, it is no wonder, that each gave the pre- 
ference to that fpecies of melody, which happened to pleafe his ear 
moft ; and made the metre, in whith that was to be found, predomi- 
nate in his works. Mr. Pope, who knew more of the art of verfifica- 
tion than any of his contemporaries, though he feems not to have 
dived deep into the fcience of numbers, had fuch a predilection for 
the paufe at the end of the fecond foot, that it feems in general to be 
his poetic gait, in which he fteps moft at his eafe ; infomuch that in 
different parts of his works, I can point out fometimes four, fome- 
times fix, nay, eight fucceflive couplets, in which no other paufe is 
to be found, And this is one of the chief fources of that monotony, 
which all readers of tafte have complained of in his veries, notwith- 
fanding the richnefs of the melody. But the richer the melody, 
the more it is apt to cloy, in any long fucceilion of verfes, without 
the feafoning of variety. 

‘* Yet in thofe inftances which I have given from Mr. Pope, we 
find all the charms of variety, fuperadded to the fineft melody ; and 
I felefed them as fome of the moft perfect examples in their kinds. 
But one mutt fearch a long time before he can find many of that fort 
in his works, In general, his variety feems accidental, his unifor« 
mnity ftudied.” 

Of all the poets who have written in our Janguage, fays Mr. 
Sheridan, there feem to be but two, who have dived into the 
principles of verfification, and traced Englifh numbers to their 
fource: thefe were Dryden and Milton. And yet he intimates 
that in the praétice of verfificacion Dryden was outdone by Pope. 
Dryden, fays he, was the reigning poet of his time, and his 
works were univerfally read and admired. Nor would the num- 
ber of his votaries have been leflened at this day, had not a 
fucceffor of more application, and greater leifure, outdone him 
in his own arts.” But this is not altogether a true ftate of the 
cafe. It was not till late in life that Dryden was the reigning 
poet of his time. In his youth he had many formidable rivals ; 
nay, fo vitiated was the public tafte, that, even Settle and 
Blackmore, names long configned to oblivion, were of the num- 
ber. So far, alfo, is the number of Dryden’s admirers from 
being leffened at this day, that he is perhaps now more than 
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ever regarded in the light, in which Milton himfelf regarded 
him, as the firft of Engiith verfifiers. But our Author feems to 
have a great antipathy to Rhime. This is natural enough in 
him as an orator; but it is a proof pofitive with us that he is no 
poet. Not that we fhall here difpute with him the poetical 
propriety of rhime *; but proceed to his obfervations on biank- 
verfe, particularly that of Milton, which, he maintains, is the 
ftandard of harmonious verfification. 

Having reprobated rhime, as incompatible with that fufficient 
variety of melody, neceflary to conftitute poetical harmony, this 
writer proceeds to. inveftigate the beauties and analyze the 
ftruéture of blank-verfe; one of the greateft perfections of 
which, fays he, is, that of continuing the fenfe from one line 
into another. And yet, in this cafe, continues he, ‘* if there be 
no mark to fhew where the meafure ends, I fear it will be often 
carried away by the fenfe ; and, confounded with it, be changed 
into pure profe.” To thew the probability of this, he cites the 
exordium of the Paradife-Loft, printed like profe ; adding, “1 
fancy the reader will not eafily find out this to be verfe, but will 
rather take it for poetical profe.” Really this is an unfortunate 
circumftance attending blank-verfe ; that, if not mechanically 
diftinguifhed in writing or printing, it fhould not be known 
from profe. Surely this feems to infer that fomething effential 

' mouft be wanting to poetry ftanding under fuch a predicament ! 
And yet Mr. Sheridan fets all to right in a moment by the in- 
troduction of a mark of mufical diftinétjon, which he calls a 


final pauje. 


* Referring the reader to the ingenious controverfy on this head between the 
late Dr. Byrom and Mr. Cumberbach; in which the diijutants joined practice to 
theory, which fairly determined it, in our opinion, on the fide of rhime. As 
the rraét is fcarce, our poetical readers will have no objeétion, we imagine, to our 
citing the following ftanzas from two different tranflat‘ons of an ode of Horace : the 
one a fpecimen of Lyric poefy without rhime, and the other with it. 


Mr. CUMBERBACH. Dr Brrom. 


Who, thus amus’d, forgets not foon While thus amus’d, and thas employ’d, 
Love's foft dittrefS? Perchance Who is there that w.uld heed, 

A chafie and loving wife keeps'neat Would all the mifchiefs dire abide, 

His hovte and charming babes, That love is wont to breed ? 

Her part fultaining (happy ftate Or if a chatte endearing wife, 

Of wedlock, often found His roral blius thali thare, 

Beneath thatch’d roof) laborious, fwift, She cheats the neat domettic life, 

And fun burnt, the betimes Sweet prattling babes her care. 
Uprifing, wholefome breakfafts fets With {moth’ring warmth prepar'd to burn 
In order; or atev’n The dry old iog the lays; 

Her weary fpoufe expeAting, rears And, if her weary fpoufe return, 

The chearful fire; now drains Revives the foca! blaze. 

Her milky charge, rejoie’d to quit Of folded flocks, from dales and hills, 
Their fwelling load; now crowns The milky treafure ftor’d ; - 
The fparkling bowl, and friendly heaps, — Frethclean-brew'd wine thedraws,and 4.15 
With chear unbought the board. Wath chear unbought, the board. 


“ The 
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«© The metre is undoubtedly good, and: fulfils all the laws of 
Englith heroic verfe. But the thing wanting to make it appear fo, 
js, that fame final paufe of which I have been fpeaking; and with 
the aid of which, I will undertake prefently to fhew them in their 
genuine fhape of true verfes. 

« In anfwer to this it may be afked, how any ftop can be made at 
the end of lines whofe fenfe is imperfect; and in which, to convey 
the meaning, it is neceffary that the concluding words, fhould be 
joined immediately with thofe which begin the following line ? 
Though it might ferve to mark the meafure more diftinctly, and im- 
prove the melody, yet would it not confound the fenfe? and would 
it be right to facrifice the interefts of the underitanding, to the gratis 
fication of the ear? 

“ Certainly not. But if fuch a paufe can be made, without at 
all interfering with the fenfe, would not this at once reconcile the 
interelts of the ear and underftanding, and clothe verfe with all 
its beauty and power? The method of doing this, is what Iam 
about to explain. ‘There are two forts of pavies, one for fenfe, and 
one for melody; utterly diftiné& from each other.” 

How! Utterly di/ting from, and yet fo con/i/fent as not at all 
to interfere, with each other? But let us hear. 

 T thall call the former, Senteatial, the latter, Mafical paufes, 
The fentential paufes are thofe which are known to us by the name 
of tops, and Have names given them and marks in writing: as the 
comma, femi-colon, colon, and full ftop. In the nature of thefe, 
however innaccurately, all perfons are inftrufed, when taught to 
read. But fo low is the art of reading amongft us, that here it ftops. 
Irhas not advanced one ftep beyond what abfolute neceflity required. 
Its fole end hitherto has been to enable perfons to point out the mere 
meaning of the words, without which, reading aloud could be of no 
ufe, and-even to this end, the means have been found very inade- 
quate, But the nobler and more ornamental part of this art, ‘that of 
moving the foul, and charming the ear, have never fo much as been 
taken into confideration, Accordingly, amongft many other of its 
higher branches, the article of mufical paufes, to which verfe is in- 
debted for one of its chief ornaments, has been omitted. The cefura 
indeed has got a name amongft us, but itis a mere name; for we are 
neither taught the ufe of it in reciting verfe, nor has it any mark in 
writing : and the final paufe, by far the moft important of the two 
mufical, has not even been dreamt of. The confequence is, that 
perfons thus lamely inftruéted in the art of reading profe, and left 
wholly to themfelves, to acquire the infinitely more difficult art of 
reading verfe, without principle, without precept, without example, 
of courfe fall into a variety of errours, But nothing has puzzled 
the bulk of readers, or divided their opinions more, than the man- 
ner in which thofe verfes ought to be recited, where the fenfe does 
not clofe with the line; and whofe laft words, have a neceflary con- 
nexion with thofe that begin the fubfequent verfe. Some, who fee 
the neceffity of pointing out the metre, make a paufe at the end of 
fuch lines ; but never haying been taught any other paufe but thofe 
of the fentential kind, they ufe one of them, and pronounce the wo 
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word in fuch a note, as ufually accompanies a comma, in marking 
the fmalleft member of a fentence. Now this, in the cafe before 
mentioned, is certainly improper ; becaufe they make that appear 
to be a complete member of a fentence, which is an incomplete one; 
and by disjoining the fenfe, as well as the words, often confound 
the meaning. Others again, but thefe fewer in number, and of the 
more abfurd kind, drop their voice at the end of every line, in the 
fame note which they ufe in marking a full ftop; to the utter anni+ 
hilation of the fenfe. Some readers, of a more enthufiaftic kind, 
elevate their voices at the end of all verfes, to a higher note than is 
ever ufed inthe fentential ftops ; but fach a continual repetition of 
the fame high note at the clofe of every verfe, though it marks the 
metre diftin@tly, becomes difgufting by its monotony; and gives an 
air of chanting to fuch recitation, extremely dilagreeable to every 
ear except that of the reciter, who in general feems highly delighted 
with his own tune, and imagines it gives equal pleaiure to others. 
It was to a reader of this fort that Cefar faid, ‘ If you read, you 
* fing ; and if you fing, you fing very ill.’ To avoid thefe feveral 
faults, the bulk of readers have chofen what they think a fafer courfe, 
which is, that of running the lines one into another, without the 
leat paufe, where they find none in the fenie ; in the fame manner 
as they would do in fentences of profe, where they to find the fame 
words there fo difpofed ; and by this means, they reduce poetry to 
fomething worfe than profe, to verfe run mad. Im vain to fuch 
yeaders has Milton laboured the beft proportioned numbers in blank 
verfe ; his order is turned into confufion, his melody into difcord. 
In vain have Prior and Dryden in the couplet fought out the richett 
thime ; the lait word, hurried precipitately from its poft into the 
next line, leaves no impreflion on the ear; and loft in a clutter of 
words, marks not the relaticn betwixt it and its correlative, which 
their difiinguithed fimilar pofts in the verfe had given them. You 
will not wonder, however, that the bulk of readers fhould eafily 
adopt this laft method, becaufe they have all learned to read prote, 
and it cofts them no pains to read verfe like profe.” 

We beg Mr. Sheridan’s pardon: it cofts people, who 
have only learned to read profe, a great deal of pains to read 
poetry as they do profe. They will, to ufe his own phrafe, 
read it like fomething worfe than profe ; like verfe run mad. 
We, by no means, objeét to the ufe of the mufical paufe pro- 
pofed ; but we deny it to be merely mujfical. If it does not in- 
terfere with the fenfe, it is equally a fentextial paufe ; and, in- 
deed, on its being fo, depends its poetical propriety. The truth 
is that this poetical paufe does not require, unlefs in compofi- 
tions clofely peinted, fo long a ftop as is ufually marked by a 
comma. Hence it is generally omitted by our poets ; who are 
at beft, not the moft accurate in pupdiuation. ‘This, neverthe- 
lefs, is certain that whenever the fenfe runs out of one line into 
another in verfe, without admitting of fuch a ftop at the end of 
the line, the verfification is deficient; though Mr. — 
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fhould prove a thoufand verfes from Milton equally defec- 
tive *. ‘ 

As to what, he advances about.the Cefura, it has been already 
noticed by Say, Mafon, Webb and almoft every writer who hath 
of late treated thefe fubje&ts. Unfortunately alfo for his doc- 
trine of Englifh feet of two and three fyllables, he quotes fome 
lines, in which the cefura falls in the middle of a foot. A. 
mufical compofer might as well put a bar in the middle of a 
crotchet. Before this writer fets up for a mafter of poetical 
paufes, we would advife him to acquire a greater accuracy in. 
jentential pun‘tuation ; in which he is, at prefent, not a little, 

eficient. 

On the next and moft capital branch of poetic numbers, Ex~: 
preflion, our Author is equally diffufe and fanciful ; falling into 
the famous errour fuppofed to be propagated by Rofcommon, 
fo juftly of late exploded by Dr. Johnfon, Mr. Webb and others,) 
that of making as it is called, the found a comment on, or as Pope 
terms it an echo to, the fenfe +. Of his examples of this kind of 
beauty, our readers will pleafe to accept the following : 

as bis other parts befides 
Prine on | the flood’ | exten’ | ded long’ | and large 
Lay’ flea | ting many | @ riod. ' 

“In this inftance, by beginning the fecond line with a trochee, 
followed by an iambus, the firft and fourth fyllabies are neceflarily 
diftinguifhed 
Prine on—the flood’ 
his pofture, and the place. The length of the word, extended, 
amidft fo many monofyllables, followed by. the words, /oag and 
large, which clefe two pure iambics, ftrongly image to us the im- 
menfity of the figure. The next line begins with a tpondee that fixes 
our attention on the object, which is put in motion by a tribrach 
that follows, fucceeded by an iambus ; and thus the idea of floating 
is excited by a continuity of four fhort fyllables ; and the vait dimen- 


* Milton was undoubtedly a great mafter of poetical numbers, but he was by no 
means ftudioufly attentive to them in the compofition of the Paradife Loft. In fome 
places they are highly finifhed; in fome few willfully, and in many indolently, nee 
gicéted. Aliquando dormitat Homerus. We mutt do Mr. Sheridan, indeed, the juftice to 
ewn that there are fome paflages, which he himfelf is athamed to acknowledg¢ 
as poetry. 

t Mn Sheridan takes occafion to cenfure Pope, for having mifconftrued Rof- 
common; obferving that the expreffion in numbers, arifing from the echo, is to that, 
arifing from the comment, what punning is to true wit. The examples above given 
by our Author are theltered under the term decorum, borrowed of the Latins ; by 
which Mr. S. means “ the accord to be found in the movement of verfe to the fenti- 
ment.” Mr, Webb fays, “ the found feeming am echo to the fenfe muft not be un~ 
terftood too literally. The found fhould, indeed, be always in accord with the 
fenfe ; but they fhould accompany, not mimic, each other. As the movements of a 
prod dencer are governed by the mufic, fo the mufic of the verfe thould be governed 
by the idea; but the nature of language will not admit of a coaftant cosrei- 
pondsnce,” ) 
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fions of Satan ftrongly painted, by meafuring and bounding them, 
by the term rocd, which finifhes the picture. 

* If it be atked, what analogy there.is between hort fyllables and 
the idea of floating, I anfwer that it is the nature of fhort fyllables to 
pafs quickly, and of courfe to communicate a quick motion to the 
animal fpirits ; as it is of long fyllables to pafs flovily, and occafion 
a flow motion there. Confequently the former are better fuited to 
ideas of motion, as the latter are to thofe of reft.”’ 

It happens a little unluckily here for our Author's notion of 
analogy that, though fhort /yl/ables fhould be admitted, as he 
fays, to pafs quickly, and therefore communicate the idea of 
quick motion, the words lay floating give no idea of motion at all. 
On the contrary, it appears that, though he froated, he lay fill, 
which like a fhip at her moorings, he might very well do. 

So ftretch’d out, huge in length the arch-fiend lay. 

. * The next example, fays our Author, affords farther inttances of 
the power of a trochee beginning a line when fucceeded by an iambus. 

and fheer within 

Lights on | his feet | as when a prowling wol 

Leap’s o'er | the fen'ce | with eafe | into | thé fold. 
‘The trochee which begins the line fhews Satan in the act of lighting; 
the iambus that follows, fixes him. 

Lights on | is feet-—— 
‘The fame artifice in the beginning of the next line makes us. fee the 
wolf 

Leap oer | thé fen ce— 
But as the imere act of leaping over the fence, is not the only cir- 
cumftance to be attended to, but alfo the facility with which it is 
done; this is ftrongly marked, not only by the {mooth foot which 


follows 
] with cafe | 

pont very expreflive, but likewife by a pyrrhic preceding the laft 
Oot 
emis. § inti | the fald— 
which indeed carries the wolf ; 
with éafe | into | the fold.” : 

But here, as Mr. Wolf has leaped in fo poetically, we fhall 
leave him till we have more leifure. Indeed we are fearful of 
giving our readers too much, at a time, of this Author’s crambe 
repetita decoéta, for fear of flatulency or indigeftion ; though we 


have not yet done with the rhetorical mefs, this pompous plagiary 
has ferved up to the publick. ' 





ART. V. The Hiftory of the American Indians; ce. By Fames 
_ Adair, Efquire. Continued from page 331. : 
Referring our readers, whofe curiofity cannot otherwife be in- 
gulged, to the work itfelf, for Mr. Adair’s three-and-twenty 
' arguments, 
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arguments, to prove the North-Americans defcended from the 
Mraelites ; we proceed to his account of the prefent ftate of the 
feveral Indian nations, among whom he fo long refided. ‘Thefe 
are the Katahba, the Cheeroke, the Mufkohge, the Choktah 
and the Chikkafah nations ; of whofe cuftoms and mannefs he 
gives a feparate and particular defcription ; intermixed with the 
occafional narrative of facts and circumftances relative to him- 
felf; which gives the whole an air of truth and authenticity, 
that adds not a little to the reader’s entertainment. ‘The next 
divifion of our Author’s work is entitled, Obfervations on the 
No:th-American Indians in general ; in which he difplays (to 
make ufe of his own terms) their love to their country, their 
martial {pirit, their caution in war, method of fighting, bar- 
barity to their captives, inftances of their fortitude and magna- 
nimity in the view of death, their rewards of public fervices, 
the manner of crowning their warriours after victory, their 
games, method of fifhing and of building, their utenfils and 
manufactures, conduct in domeitic life, their laws, form of go- 
vernment, &c. From fo copious a variety of materials we can 
fele& only a paflage or two, as a farther fpecimen of the Author’s 
manner of thinking and of treating his fubjed. ; 

Of the Indian manner of making war on each other, their 
caution previous to engagement and defperate fury in fight, he 
gives the following defcription. 

** The common number of an Jndian war company, is only from 
twenty to.forty, Jeit their tracks fhould be difcovered by being too 
numerous: but if the warring nations are contiguous to each other, 
the invading party generally chufes to out-number a common com- 
pany, that they may ftrike the blow with greater fafety and fuccefs, 
as their art of war is chiefly killing by furprife ; confident that in cafe 
of a difappointment, their light heels will enfure their return to their 
own country. When a fmall company go to war, they always chufe 
to have a fwamp along fide of them, with a thick covert fora thelter, 
becaufe a fuperior number will {carcely purfue them where they 
might reafonably expeét to lofe any of their warriors. When they 
arrive at the enemies hunting ground, they act with the greatett cau- 
tion and policy. They feparate themfelves, as far as each can hear 
the other’s travelling fignal, which is the mimicking fuch birds and 
beafts as frequent the {pot. And they can exaétly imitate the voiee 
and found of every quadruped and wild fowl through the American 
woods. In this way of travelling, they ufually keep an hundred 
yards apart on the courfe agreed upon atcamp. When the leader 
thinks 1c the fureft way of fucceeding againi the enemy, he fends 
@ few of the beft runners to form an ambufcade near their towns : 
there, they fometimes fix the broad hoofs of buffalos, and bear’s paws 
upon their feet, to delude the enemy: and they will for miles to- 
gether, make all the windings of thefe beafts with the greateft art. 

ut, as both parties are extremely wary and fagacious, I have known 
fuch arts to’ prove fatal to the deluders.  Atother times, a numerous 
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company twill walk in three different rows, by way of decoy, every 
one lifting his feet fo high, as not to beat down the grafs or herbage ; 
and each row will make only one man’s track, by taking the ileps of 
him who went before, and a gigantic fellow takes the rear of each 
rank, and thereby {mooths the tracks with his feet. When they are 
convinced the enemy is in purfuit of them, at fo confiderable a dif. 
tance from the country, as for themfelves not to be over-powered by 
numbers, they poft themfelves in the mof convenient place, in the 
form of an half-moon, and patiently wait a whole day and night, 
till the enemy runs into it; and in fuch a cafe, the victory at one 
broad-fide is ufually gained. hs 

** When they difcover the tracks of enemies in their hunting 
ground, or in the remote woods, it is furprizing to fee the caution 
and art they ufe, both to fecure themfelves, and take advantage of 
the enemy. If a fmall company be out at war, they in the day time 
crawl through thickets and {wamps in the manner of wolves ; now and 
then they climb trees, and run to the top of hills, to difcover the 
fmoke of fire, or hear the report of guns: and when they crofs 
through the open woods, one of them ftands behind a tree, till the 
reft path m about a hundred yards, looking out fharply on all quar- 
ters. In this manner they will proceed, and on tiptoe, peeping every 
where around ; they love to walk on trees which have been blown 
down, and take an oblique courfe, till they infwamp themfelves again, 
in order to conceal their tracks, and avoid a purfuit. As we can gain 
nothing by blows, with fuch warriors, it is certainly our intereft, as a 
trading people, to ufe proper meafures to conciliate their affections ; 
for whether we are conquerors, or conquered, we are always great 
lofers in an Indian war. 

«¢ When the invaders extend themfelves crofs the woods, in queft 
of their prey, if they make a plain difcovery, either of freth tracks, 
or of the enemy, they immediately pafs the war-fignal to each other, 
and draw their wings toward the centre. If the former, they give 
chace, and commonly by their wild-cat-method of crawling, they 
furround, and furprife the purfued, if unguarded— however, I have 
known them to fail in fuch attempts; for the Indians generally are 
fo extremely cautious, that if three of them are in the woods, their 
firft objet is a proper place for defence, and they always fit down in 
atriangle, to prevent a furprife. When enemies difcover one an- 
other, and find they can take no advantage, they make themfelves 
known to each other ; and by way of infulting bravado, they fpeak 

- aloud all the barbarities they ever committed againft them ;—that 
they are now, to vindicate thofe actions, and make the wound for 
ever incurable ; that they are their moft bitter enemies, and equally 
contemn their friencfhip and enmity. In the mean while, they 
throw down their packs, ftrip themfelves naked, and paint theif 
faces and breafts red as blood, intermingled with black ftreaks. 
Every one at the fignal of the fhrill-founding war-cry, inftantly 
covers himfelf behind a tree, or in fome cavity of the ground where 
it admits of the beft fafety. The leader, on cach fide, immediately 
blows the finall whiftle he carries for the occafion, in imitation of 
the ancient trumpet, as the laft fignal of engagement. Now 
2 woi 
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work begins—The guns are firing; the chewed bullets flying; the 
ftrong hiccory bows a twanging : the dangerous barbed arrows whiz- 
ving as they fly ; the fure-fhafted javelin ftriking death wherever it 
reaches; and the well-aimed tomohawk killing, or difabling its 
enemy. Nothing fcarcely can be heard for the fhrill echoing noife 
of the war and death-whoop, every one furioufly purfues his 
adverfary from tree to tree, ftriving to incircle him for his prey; 
and the greedy jaws of pale death are open on all fides, to 
fwallow them up. One dying foe is intangled in the hateful 
and faltering arms of another; and each party defperately attempts 
both to fave their dead and wounded from being fcalped, and to 
gain the fcalps of their opponents. On this the battle commences 
anew—But rath attempts fail, as their wary fpirits always forbid 
them from entering into a general clofe engagement. Now they 
retreat; then they draw up-into various figures, ftill having their 
dead and wounded under their eye. Now they are flat on the ground 
loading their pieces—then they are up firing behind trees, and im- 
mediately {pring off in an oblique courfe to recruit—and thus they act 
till winged victory declares itifelf. 

On the remarkable fortitude and conftancy, the Indians 
poflefs in the midft of thofe lingering tortures, under which 
their captives are doomed to expire, our Author gives the follow- 
ing furprizing inftance. _ 

** About four years before the Shawano Indians were forced to re- 
tnove from the late Savanah town, they took a Mutkohge warrior, 
known by the name of Old Scrany ; they baftinadoed him in the ufual 
manner, and condemned him to the fiery torture. He underwent a 
great deal, without fhewing any concern; his countenance and be- 
haviour were as if he fuffered not the leaft pain, and was formed 
beyond the common laws of nature. He told them, with a bold 
voice, that he was a very noted warrior, and gained moft of his 
martial preferment at the expence of their nation, and was defirous 
of thewimg them in the a¢t of dying, that he was ftill as much their 
faperior, as when he headed his gallant countrymen againft them.— 
That although he had fallen into their hands, in forfeiting the pro- 
tection of the divine power, by fome impurity or other, when carry- 
ing the holy ark of war againft his devoted enemies ; yet he had ftill 
fo much remaining virtue, as would enable him to punith himfelf 
more exquifitely than all their defpicable ignorant crowd could pof- 
fibly do, if they gave him liberty by untying him, and would hand 
to him one of the red-hot gun-barrels out of the fire, The propofal, 
and bis method of addrefs, appeared fo exceedingly bold and uncom- 
inon, that his requeft was granted. Then he fuddenly feized one 
end of the red barrel, and brandifhing it from fide to fide, he forced 
his way through the armed and furprifed multitude, and leaped down 
4 prodigious fteep and high bank into a branch of the river, dived 
through it, ran over a {mall ifland, and paffed the other branch,- 
amidft a fhower of bullets from the commanding ground where Fort 
Moore, or New Windfor-garrifon ftood ; and though numbers of 


his eager enemies were in clofe purfuit of him, he got to a bramble 
. fih {fwamp, 
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fwamp, and in that naked, mangled condition, reached his own 
country.” 

Mr. Adair tells us ftories ftill more extraofdinary of the 
aftonifhing refolution and contempt of death of thefe wonderful 
favages. 

Of their domeftic life and prefent connection with our colo- 
nies, he gives a particular and interefting account. 

*¢ Before the Indians were corrupted by mercenary empirics, their 
good fenfe led them to efteem the traders among them as their fecond 
fun, warming their backs with the Britifh fleeces, and keeping in 
their candle of life both by plentifal fupport, and continual protec. 
tion and fafety, from the fire-arms and ammunition which they an- 
nually brought to them. While the Indians were fimple in manners, 
and uncorrupt in morals, the traders could not be reckoned unhappy; 
for they were kindly treated, and watchfully guarded, by a fociety 
of friendly and fagacious people, and voffeffed all the needful things 
to make a reafonable life eafy. ‘Through all the Indian countries, 
every perfon lives at his own choice, not being forced in the leaft de- 

ree to any thing contiary to his own inclination. Before that mof 
impolitic iis of giving general licences took place, only a fufficient 
number of orderly reputable traders were allowed to traffic, and refide 
among the Indians : om which means the laf were kept under proper 


reftraint, were eafy in their minds, and peaceabie, on aceount of the 
plain honett leffons daily inculcated on them. Bat at prefent, moft 
of their countries fwarm with white people, who are.generally the 
dregs and off-fcourings of our colonies. The defcription is to ex- 
ceedingly difagreeable, that 1 fhall only obferve, the greater part of 


them could notably diftinguifh themfelves, among the moft profligate 
by land or fea, no day of the week excepted, indeed the fabbath day 
is the worft, This is the true fituation of our Indian affairs,—the 
unavoidable refult of ignorant and wicked clergymen ‘fettled as mif- 
fionaries on the frontiers; and of that pernicious practice of general 
licences, by which crowds of diforderly people infeft the Indian 
countries, corrupt their morals, and put their civilization out of the 
power of common means: the worft and meaneft may readily get 

nominal fecurity to entitle them to a trading licence ; and ill ufes 
are made of them with impunity.” 

We can no more recommend our Author as a great politician 
than as a good writer; from the fimple fuggeftions, however, 
arifing from real experience, may often be deduced more falu- 
tary knowledge than can be drawn from the moft ingenious 
reveries of mere imagination. This writer’s advice to ftatefmen, 
contained in his Appendix, may, therefore, not be unworthy 
the attention of the preient advocates for American fubjugation. 
We would particularly recommend to their ferious refleétion the 
fubje& of the laft paragraph. 

_** The prefent Quixote fcheme evidently feems to fetter the Bri- 
tith Americans, at all events, and force them to pay for their fetterss 
to compel them to maintain a great body of imperious red coats to 
tule over them, after the manner of the miferable funs of — 

without 
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without allowing them any militia, even on their barriers: otherwife 
our rulers think that, about twenty years hence, the quick increafe 
of the Britifh Americans, will render the execution of their {cheme 
impracticable. Rather than Jet them be free and happy, they are 
for reducing them, in effect, to poverty and a flate of flavery. How- 
ever, if they conjure right, and even allowing them that fuccefs they 
pine for, it cannot well be fuppofed that fuch vaft multitudes of Bri- 
tih fubjects would be fo inured to flavery, in the fort fpace of 
twenty years, but that they would cut off their chains, and fet 
themfelves free. Some flatefmen have thewn themfelves to be no 
lefs ftrangers to the generous principles of the conftitution, and feel- 
ings of humanity, than they are to the extraordinary martial abilities 
of the American provincials, efpecially in the woods, which are con- 
tinued almoit through all our colonies, and would prove a grave-yard 
toa great army of regular troops. ‘Tame Frenchmen might fubmit 
to the yoke intended—But Britons, of revolution-principles, efpe- 
cially the Americans, contemn it and all its fupporters, far beyond 
the power of language to exprefs. Were they impoverifhed, and 
fubjugated, their own bravery would foon fet them free from tyranny. 
When fufferings become fharp, brave men always make de[perate 
efforts, in proportion to their pain. And the annals of the world 
uniformly declare, that no enemies are fo de{perate and bitter, as 
defpifed, abufed, and perfecuted friends. 

“They who are in the leaft acquainted with the principles of our 
colonifts, can truly teftify their univerfal attachment to the prefent 
line of Brunfwick’; and that their hearts are faithful to the real ho- 
nour and beft intereft of their king and country, whofe interefts 
cannot be divided. And we hope, that they who have the chief 
dire€tion of publie affairs, will foon cherifh that difpofition, fo 

culiar to free-minded Britons; and that condign punifhment will 
¢ inflicted on thofe who endeavour to check it, and to foment a 
civil war, Thas, a profitable intercourfe, a lafting peace, and per- 
petual friendfhip, will continue between the honett parent and her 
grateful colonies, who will not fail to be juft to her, to themfelves, 
and to their pofterity.” 

We too would with to cherifh the fame hope as this writer ; 
but, as the fword is now drawn, we fear his good advice is 
come too late! 





ART. VI. The Hiftory of Manchefter. By the Reverend Mr. 

Whitaker, Vol. I. 4to. 11. 1s. Johnfon. 

The hiftories of a town, of a nation and of man, are, as 
this writer obferves, fo many records of human calamities and 
tegifters of human woes. Thefe, however, are generally pro- 
Voked by vices, and are naturally productive of virtues. By the 
tak of trials they re-invigorate that tone of the mind, which 
had been previoufly weakened by inactivity; and in forcible 
appeals to the thoughtfulnefs of the foul, they affert thofe 
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powers of religion, that were finking before the fenfufalities of 
peace. The convulfions of nature and the enormities of man, 
the war of elements and the fubverfion of empires, are all 
directed by the controuling influence of the Deity, to the pur- 
pofes of fupporting the moral interefts of the world, and im- 
prefling the heart with the truths of religion.—If fuch be the 
actuating effects of natural and political events, the faithful 
relation of them, by the pen of the hiftorian, cannot fail of 
enlarging their fphere of action by eafily diffufing that know- 
ledge, which would otherwife be with difficulty accumulated by 
obfervation. It is no little obligation, therefore, which our 
learned Author has conferred on the world by this publication ; 
which, though ftiled only the hiftory of a fingle town, contains 
abundance of curious and interefting particulars refpeéting the 
hiftory of the kingdom in general. The firft volume of this 
work having made its appearance before the commencement 
of our Review; it may not be difpleafing to our readers, to 
give the Author’s own Review of the progrefs of his hiftory 
trom the beginning. 

*¢ We found, fays he, the large extent of the parifh a wild and 
un-frequented traét of woodland, inhabited merely by the boar, the 
bull, and the wolf, the hereditary proprietors of the domain, and 
traverfed only by the Britons of the neighbouring country in their 
occafional purfuits after them. And we.faw it fele€ted by the mo- 
narch of Lancafhire for the feat of a fort in the woods, and a fort 
a¢tually fettled about the middle of it. This was the remarkable 
origin of the population of the parifh, and the curious commence- 
ment of a town within it. And the rude outlines of one were firft 
Jaid out, and the faint principle of the other began to operate, about 
fifty years before the Chriflian era, ‘They were both confined to the 
Caftle-field on the Medlock. And this ground became therefore the 
moft diftinguifhed fpot in the parifh, the attra€ting caufe of its culti- 
vation, the happy occafion of its towns, and the ftoried fcene of 
various adventures itfelf, 

‘** The forett aflumes a new life and colouring from the fatt. 
The folitude that had hitherto prevailed, and thrown a deeper fhade 
upon the gloom, is now interrupted by the frequent refort of foldiers 
to the fortrefS and the ready excurfions of hunters from it. And the 
filence is equally invaded by the bufy talk of men, rifing loudly every 
day on the banks of the Medlock, and finking as it fpreads in fainter 
and fainter murmurs through the woods. 

‘* But a great revolution is approaching. And time is labouring 
with wonderful events. A {mall aflemblage of outlaws on the heights 
of the Tiber have amazingly thot up into a tribe of warriours and a 
nation of heroes, and ave even become the lords of Italy, the maiters 
ef Gaul, and the conquerours of half the globe. They land on the 
ifland. They reduce the little kingdoms of the Britons. And they 

advance into Lancafhire. ‘They penetrate into. our woods. They 
introduce the tumults of war iato our parifh, And they take our 
erigimal Manchefter. 


«¢ Happinefs 
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“ Happinefs however refults from the misfortune. And the moft 
dreadful of political evils becames the greatett of publick bleffings. 
Civility fmooths the brow of Conqueit. The mufes wreathe his 
armour with flowers. And the outlaws of Italy, refined by the 
literature of their conquered nations, become the refiners and the 
friends of Britain. 

** A new fpirit now attuates the woodland, A Roman ftation is 
con{truéted on the Caftle-field. Another is eftablithed about a mile 
to the north of it. And the fite of the prefent town is begun to be 
cleared of its woods, and for the firft time receives a colony of in- 
habitants upon it. ‘This is fixed upon the ground at the confluence 
of the Irke, and Irwell. But it is merely tranfitory in its nature, 
and exifts only for the fummer. The moft north-wetterly part of the 
foreft is appropriated to the feeding of the Roman cattle, and four 
little tations are placed for their protection there. And the whole 
woodland is interfected with large roads on every fide, all ranging 
in right lines through the thickets, and converging to a point at the 
Lattle-field. 

** One addition more compleats the change in the afpect of the 
whole. A regular town is begun for the firit time in the parifh. 
And a neighbouring baron and his clan are fettled within it. This 
is placed about the center of the foreft, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Caftle-field, The {tation there becomes the citadel of the 
new Manchefter. And both are founded together in the memorable 
autumn of 79. 

** Under the aufpices of the Roman genius, that principle of po- 
pulation, which had faintly quickened before at the heart of the 
woodland, now becomes active and vigorous, and diffufes its in- 
fluence on eyery fide. Thé beafts are diflodged to a greater diftance 
from the town. The receding foreft curves in a larger amphitheatre 
of woods around it. And all the mechanical arts are tranfplanted 
into the wild. Civility, literature, and politenefs follow, And 
Chriitianity clofes the rear.” 

It is at this period, when the Romans were on the point of 
abandoning this Iiland, that the fubje& of the prefent volume 
commences ; as it ends with that important ara in the annals 
of the Saxons, the combination of their feven kingdoms into one 
empire, and the defcent of the Danes upon the whole. 

Speaking of the ftate of intellectual and fpiritual refinement, 
which fucceeded the firft eftablifhment of the arts, it is now, 
fays he, 

“* The natural infecurity of happinefs begins to Operate. War 
unfolds the wildeft horrours to the Britons, Ruin marks its ad- 
vance, And incivility, ignorance, and barbarifm attend its triumphs. 
A tribe of idolatrous favages make their way from the fhores of 
Germany. They reach, they reduce, Mancheiter. They fettle in 
the caftellated fortrefs on the Medlock. - And they tyrannize over the 
inhabitants with a fanguinary feverity. But the illuitrious Arthur 
advances to refcue them. He fights. He conquers. He delivers. 
And the yoke of barbarian defpotifm is raifed from the n¢ck of our 
fathers,” 
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The Hiftory of the famous Arthur, as our Author remarks, 
has raifed up two parties in the republic’ of Letters, and en. 
gaged them in an attack upon its credit and a vindication of its 
authenticity. 

*¢ And thefe, like other factions in other republicks, in their 
mutual zeal for the truth have overleaped all the limits of moderation 
and propriety. By one fet of hiftorians, the whole account of Arthur, 
loaded as it is with falfehoods and pregnant with abfurdities, is ac. 
tually admitted as yenuine. And by another, even thofe parts of it, 
which exhibit the faireft features of truth and are marked with the 
ftrongeft fiynatures of authenticity, are abfolutely rejected as fpuri- 
ous. The hero is exalted into the little arbiter of the fates of Europe 
by the one. And even his exifltence is denied as a fiction by the 
other. A long and continued oppofition of fentiment, in two con- 
tending parties, almoft always reduces the judgment of both under 
the tyranny of the paffions. : 

“* Many of the actions, which are attributed to Arthur by the 
Welth chronicles of Britain, are as abfurd in themfelves as they are 
fpurious in their authority. Written as thofe narratives were many 
centuries after the facts, and being merely the authentick accounts 
of Arthur embellifhed with the fictions and diltorted by the perver- 
fions of folly; they are inconfiftent equaily with the ftate of the 
times and the hiftory of the continent and the ifland, And the 
ignorance of the forgers, and the credulity of their abettors, can be 
equalled only by the in-judicioufnefs and in-credulity of the oppo- 
nentsto both. If fome accounts of Arthur and Cunobeline in thefe 
hiftories be certainly fpurious, others are as certainly genuine, And 
the relations of Suetonius, Dio, and Nennius are not to be rejeéted, 
becaufe of the falfhoods which impofture has engrafted upon them 
and abfurdity adinitted with them, 

“* The exiltence of Arthur is evinced by that of the fables, which 
have at once annihilated his a¢ticns and his name with the mif- 
jedging critick, And the reafoner’s own arguments aétually turn 
againft himfelf, and demonttrate the point which they were intended 
to difprove. The annals of Wales have long laboured in Arthur's 
commendation. The Highlanders have long had a poetical hiftory 
of his exploits in their own language, The whole ifland is in tra- 
ditionary poffeffion of his character. And fix or feven hundred places 
within it are fill diftinguithed by his name, 

** The genuine actions of the chief are mentioned by his own 
hiftorians, with a modefty and concifenefs that is no bad argument 
of the truth, and with a particularity of time and place that is a 
good evidence of the faéts. They are noticed by men, whom the 
death of the hero had exempted from all temptation to flattery. 
They are recited by perfons, whom a proximity to the times had 
precluded from a poffibility of a miftake. And they are attefied by 
the beft hiftorical authority, writers who lived cotemporary with 
him, authors who converfed with his warriours, and hiftorians that 
wrote within a few years after him. He is fpoken of as the ho- 
nourable father of the Britifh heroes by the aged Llomarch, a 
writer actually cotemporary with him, and fometime refident at his 
court. One of his greater a¢tions is incidentally recorded by 

Talieffin, 
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Taliefin, an hiftorical bard living under Maelgwn Gwined, who 
was a fovereign among the Britons in the days of Arthur, Gildas, 
and Llomarch. Another of his confiderable exploits is cafually in- 
timated by Myrdhin Wytht or Merlinus Caledonius, who complains 
of the fevere treatment which he himfelf received from Rydderch 
Hael, a king cotemporary with Urien Reged, and engaged with 
him in a war againft the Saxons on the death of Ida in 560. And 
all his actions are particularly recited by Nennius.” 

From thefe authorities the hiftory, which our Author gives 
us, of this famous prince appears to be taken, Of his charac- 
ter he prefents us with a very advantageous idea in the follow- 
ing few words: “* He was enterprizing but cool, judicious but 
refolute, circumfpeé, alert and vigorous. He laid his meafures 
with the greateft prudence. And he executed them with the 
greateft fpirit. He never attacked an enemy but he defeated 
him., He never engaged in battle but he obtained a victory.”— 
That no doubt may remain of the exiftence of this incomparable 
hero, who is faid to have died in the year 542, our Author in- 
forms us that his tomb, coffin and bones were, by order of 
King Henry the Second fought for and found ; the form and 
infcription of the lead under the tomb-itone being fuch as ex- 
hibited in the following page. * 

Of the ftate of the Britons after the Saxon invafion and par- 
ticularly of Lancafhire and the ‘Town of Manchefier, our Author 
gives the following fketch, 

** From the departure of the Romans to the entrance of the 
Saxons, neither the buildings of the town could have been increafed, 
nor the circle of cultivation enlarged. Jn all that long period of 
time, and in the endangered ftate of Britain and Lancafhire, the 
fpirit of improvement would lie abfolutely dormant. And the de- 
mands of war frequently cailed off, and its loffes finally {wept away, 
many of the ufeful artifans and induftrious hufbandmen, 

*« The conquered Britons were neither indulged entirely with their 
original property, nor divefted entirely of it, by the Saxons. The 
vidors would certainly fequefter a portion of the lands for their own 
ufe. And the vanquifhed did as certainly retain a portion in their 
own poffefien. In the laws of ina the monarch of the Weft-Saxons, 
and during the courfe of the feventh century, the fine for the murder 
of a Wilife or Briton is fixed at a hundred and twenty fhillings, if 
he pofleffed a hide of land, and at eighty only, if he poffeffed bue 
half that quantity. And fo alfo on the continent, and in the earlier 
laws of the Franks, a heavy mulét is prefcribed for the murder of a 
Provincial that was the a€tual proprietor of an eftate ; Romanus homo 

fleffor, id eft, qui res in pago ubi remanet proprias poffidet, 
The rule of war, which was oblerved by the Germans in general on 


their conquetts along the continent, «wou/d be equally prattifed by 

the Saxons in the ifland. And two thirds of the land belonging ta 

the vanquifhed became the prey of the victor. The Germans, in- 

finitely more merciful than the Romans to the flaves which they took” 

in battle, were much lefs humane than they to the countries that they 
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reduced in war. The latter with all their municiples, colonies, and 
ftations, and all their taxes, fervices, and impofitions, fearcely re- 
ceived a fifth of the provincial dominions. And the Saxons, not 
content with a fourth, a third, or even a half, rapcioufly took two 
thirds into their own poffeflion. Two thirds of the houfes in the 
town, and two thirds of the land in the country, would be configned 
by lot to the conquerour. And the fmall remainder wou/d be divided 
in the fame manner among the original proprietors, and meafured 
out to them exactly according to their original portions. 

“* When the Town of Manchetter arofe in the wood of Arden, 
the fmallnefs of its extent thews only one chief and one clan to have 
fettled in it at firft. To this leader, at the requifition of the Ro- 
mans, and as an encouragement to the commencing fettlement, ail 
the circuit of Arden would naturally be given away by the fovereign, 
And from him all the future fettlers of the borough received, and 
under him they all retained, their appointed quantities of land in the 
vicinity of it, and their allowed right of pafturage in the woods 
beyond; either as he engaged the free villains of other lords, or 
obliged the remainder of his own pure ones, to remove and refide in 
the town. Thus configned at firft to one chief, the extended tuwn- 
fhip would remain the property of his defcendants or fucceffors, till 
the region of the lord was converted into a province for the rector, 
and the whole compafs of Arden into the old parifh of Manchetter. 
And at the memorable zra of the Saxon conquett, and on iidwin’s 
partition of the conquered lands among his followers, one leader re- 
ceived as his fhare two thirds of the ground in the diffri€t, and the 
right of fupremacy over the whole.” 

This right of fupremacy conftituted the poffeffor a Lord or 
Baron, a rank which originally claimed an exclufive privilege to 
fit in parliament ; the houfe of commons being a fubfequent 
inftitution, and not coeval with the original parliamentary con- 
ftitution. On this fubjeét our Author remarks, that 

*« The conftitution of the Saxon Parliaments has been greatly dif- 
puted among the antiquarians. Some have afferted the commons, a 
body of men ele&ted by and reprefentative of the people, to have 
been an effential branch of the legiflature. And others have denied 
it. ‘The queftion was firft ftarted in the bufy period of faction and 
the reign of the fecond Charles. And it has been warmly canvafled 
fince. - The patrons of liberty have obftinately maintained the affir- 
mative ; and the partifans of monarchy as refolutely adhered to the 
negative. Faction has thus mingled continually with the contro- 
verfy, and exerted her ufual arts of chicanery, perverting records 
and mif-quoting hiftories. But, as the diffufed {pirit of liberality 
has long Wévaiesenced the knaveries, fo the lenient hand of time 
has nearly allayed the prejudices, of party. And, in this the cool 
evening of political zeal, we can at once difcern the objet in dif. 
pute to be merely a point of curious fpeculation, un-intereftin 
equally to the catife of liberty and the principles of monarchy, an 
cafily determinable by an appeal to reafon and records *. 

* This was written before the commencement of the party-difputes, that for 
more than fix years patt have fo ridiculowfly agitated the nation, but are nearly ter- 
wrinated at prefent ; early in the fpring of 1768. 

* Under 
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«¢ Under the feudal fyftem of England, the whole kingdom and a 
fingle barony were exactly the mirrours of each other, And the 
rights of the king over his feudatories were nothing more than the 

rivileces of the feudatory over his vaflals. If the fovereign had a 
jut claim to the heriot, the relief, and the homage, wardthips, 
marriage-licences, and efcheats, from his military tenants ; they had 
as juft a one to ‘he fame incidents from theirs. If the monarch was 
empowered to require the perfonal attendance of his immediate fub- 
ordinates in war, fo was the baron, And, if the one was authorized 
to demand a fine from them for an occafional difcharge from the 
fervice, fo was the other. If the king might expect three capital 
aids from his barons, the barons might alfo call for three from their 
tenants ; and, like him, received a fubfidy on the firft marriage of 
their eldeft daughter, on the creation of their eldeft fon a knight, 
and on the captivity of their own perfons in war. If the former had 
a power to levy occafional talliages on his tenants in demefne, the 
fatter had the fame power over his. And, if the former had a right 
to extraordinary aids from his chiefs, the latter had a claim to pro- 
portionate fubfidies from his vavafours. 

*‘ From this interiour view of the feudal polity, we fee the 
royalty and barony exa&tly modelled or the fame principles and in- 
vefted with the fame privileges. The baron I have already fhewn 
to have holden a court, at which all his vaffals were obliged to 
attend, and he prefided as the judge and they affifted as the jury. But 
the vaffals who attended were only the feudatories of the chief, the 
mefne lords or frank tenants that held immediately under him. They, 
and they only, were the members of the court; in their prefence 
were the acis of it executed; and by their affent were they ratified, 
And in this judicature, and with the concurrence of thefe members, 
was that legiflation executed by the baron, which was the incident 
equally of the baronial and parliamentary court, and thofe laws 
were ena€ted, which exiit to this day variegated cuttoms of different , 
manours. Such alfo, in every particular, would be the court or par- 
liament of the kfng. ‘The vavafours were obliged by their tenures 
to attend the little parliament of the barony. And the barons would 
be equally obliged by theirs to attend the coart-baron of the royalty. 
The former were bound to aét as affeflors with their lord, on caufes 
that arofe among the tenants of the manour, And the latter would 
equally be bound to. be affeflors to the king, on all that emerged 
among the tenants of the crown. The former were empowered, 
under the direction of their lord, to make laws tor the regulation of 
the barony. And the latter muft have privileged, under the controul 
of the monarch, to make rules for the government of the kingdom. 
The one judicature was called the court of the baron; the other 
was denominated the court of the king. And legal inftruments were 
paffed, and legal inftitutes framed, in both. A confirmation of 
lands, and a donation of privileges, were made to the abbey of 
Croyland in two parliaments under Edgar. A writ was iffued to the 
theriff of Lincolnthire in the reign of Bertulph king of Mercia re- 
fpecting the boundaries of fome abbey-lands, and returnable to him 
- and his council where-ever they fhould be convened at the conclufion 
Oy) 
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of Eafter. And the laws of Edmund, the fon of Athelftan, were 
enacted in his court at Eafter. 

«« The real members of the parliament, therefore, appear from 
the effential qualities of the feudal fyitem to have been merely the 
royal thanes, or the immediate feudatories of the crown, They, 
and they only, could have been obliged by their tenure to attend 
upon the royal court. And they only, therefore, could have been 
the genuine conftituents of the parliament.” 

If what, our Author here maintains, be true (and his argu- 
ments as well as authorities feem irrefragable) the conftitutional 
freedom of Englifhmen, in having their reprefentatives in par- 
jiament, nay even the parliament itfelf, appears to derive its 
original confequence from Royal Grant; obtained indeed fome- 
times by foree, and granted with reluctance, yet {till granted. 
Our prefent liberty, little as itis, does not derive its origin 
from ancient cuftom ; it js the effect of modern claim; and, 
however juft that claim and laudable every exertion to fupport it, 
fuch freedom is fo far anticonftitutional : unlefs fuch involuntary 
grants as Magna Charta and the fubfequent acts of parliament 
fupporting it, are allowed to con/fitute the consTiTUTION, 
But of this, with a farther account of this elaborate work, here. 
after. 





ART. VIL. The Conftitution of England, or an Account of the 
Englifo Government ; in which it is compared with the Republican 
Form of Government, and occafionally with the other Monarchies 
in Europe. By F. L. De Lolme, Advocate, Citizen of Geneva, 
8vo. 6s*. Kearfley. 

Ponderibus libtata fuis———~ Ovid. Met. L. I. 13. 

When we announced this work, on its firft publication, we 
dropped an infinuation that it was little more than an imperfe& 
tranflation of its author’s original French. On a more attentive 
perufal, however, we muft do the writer the juftice to fay, that, 
although the piece is by no means fo well written in Englifh as in 
French, we ineet with confiderable additions and improvements in 
the prefent verfion. At the fame time it muft be confefled, that, 
as a piece of compofition, the work hath great merit ; the author 

aving not only judicioufly methodized and difpofed the different 
parts of his fubjeé&t, but dwelt with propriety on fuch as are the 
moft important to the defign of the whole +, In his introduc- 
tion, he apologizes for attempting to delineate the English go- 


* At firft fold for ros, 6d. See the Lift of newly-publifhed books in our April 
eview, 
_+ From the Author’s table of contents the reader may form fome idea of this 
difpofition and propriety. 
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vernment ; which might feem to require the pencil of a native, 
more intimate with its forms and cuftoms than a foreigner can 
well be fuppofed to be. 

‘¢ But, though a foreigner in England, fays he, yet as a native of 
a free country, | am no ftranger to thofe circumftances which confti- 
tute or charaéterife liberty : even the great difproportion between 
the Republic of which 1 am a member and in which I formed my 


the Crown, efpecially under the firft Norman Kings, created an union -between the 
nobility and the people. 

31. A fecond advantage England had over France—it formed one undivided fate, 

II. The fubje4t continued, 

Ill Of the legiflative power. 

IV. Of the executive power. 

V. The boundaries which the conftitution has fet to the royal prerogatives 

VI. The fame fubjeét continued, 

VII. New reftriétions. 

VIII. Of private liberty, or the liberty of individuals, 

1X. Of criminal juftice. 

X. The fame fubjeé& continued. 

XL The fubject concluded,—taws relative to imprifonments. 

Oo 1 

I. Some advantages peculiar to the Engl:fh conftitution. x. The unity of tha 
executive power. 

IL. The executive power is more eafily confined when it is one. 

III. A fecond peculiarity of the Englifh government.—The divifion of the legi« 
flative power. 

IV. A thisd advantage peculiar to the Englifh government. The bufinefs of pro- 
pofing laws lodged in the hands of the people. 

V. In which an inquiry is made, whether it would be an advantage to public 
liberty that the laws fhould be enacted by the votes of the people at large. 

VI. Advantages that accrue to the people from appointing reprefentatives. 

VII. The fubjeé continued.—The advantages that accrue to the people from ap- 
pointing reprefentatives are very inconfiderable, unlefs they alfo intirely delegaue 
their legiflative authority to them. 

VIII. The fubject concluded. —Effeéts that have refulted in the Englith govern- 
ment, from the people’s power being compleatly delegated to their reprefentatives. 

1X. A farther difadvantage of republican governments.—The people are necefla- 
rily betrayed by thofe in whom they troft. 

X. Fundamental difference between the Englifh government, and the govern- 
ments juit defcribed.—In Englaad all executive authority is placed out of the hands 
of thofe in whom the people put their confidence.—Ufefulnefs of the power of the 
crown. 

XI. The powers which the people themfelves exercife,—The eleétion of members 
of parliament. 

XIf. The tubjeét continued.—Liberty of the prefs, 

XIII. The fubje& continued, 

XIV. Right of refifiance. 

XV. Proofs drawn from faéts of the truth of the principles laid down in this 
iy ate The peculiar manner in which revolutions have always been concluded 
in Fnoland. 

XVI. The manner in which the laws for the liberty of the fubjeét are executed 
in England. ‘ 

XVII. A more inward v'ew of the Englifh government than has hitherto been 
offered to the reader, Total diflerence berween’ the Englith monarchy, as a mo- 
narchy, and all thofe with which we are acquainted, : 

ee 5 How far the examples of nations that have loft their liberty are appli 
coheto England, 


XTX. Conclution.---A few words on the nature of the divifions that take place 
A beg nd : 
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principles, and the Britith Empire, has perhaps only contributed te 
facilitate my political enquiries. 

«« As the Mathematician, the better to difcover the proportion he 
inveltigates, begins with freeing his egxation from coefficients, or fuch 
other quantities as only perplex, without properly conftituting it; 
fo it may be advantageous to the inveitigator of the caufes that pro- 
duce the equilibrium of a government, to have previoutly ftudied 
them, difengaged from the apparatus of flcets, armies, foreign trade, 
diftant and extenfive dominions, in a word, from all thofe brilliance 
circumftances which fo greatly affect the external appearance of a 
powerful fociety, but have no effential connection with the real 
principles of it. 

“‘ Jt is upon the paffions of mankind, that is, upon caufes which 
are unalterabie, that the action of the various parts of a ftate depends. 
The machine may vary as to its dimenfions, but its movement and 
acting {prings neverthelefs remain intrinfically the fame; aud that 
time cannot in any fhape be confidered as loft, which has been {pent 
in feeing them act and move in a narrower circle. 

“ One other contideration I will fuggett; which is, that the very 
circumftance of being a foreigner may of itfelf be attended, in this 
cafe, with a degree of advantage. The Englifh themfelves, (the ob- 
fervation cannot give them any offence) having their eyes open, as [ 
may fay, upon their liberty, from their firft entrance into life, are 
perhaps too much familiarifed with its enjoyment, to enquire, with 
real concern, into its caufes. Having acquired practical notions of 
their government, long before they have meditated on it, and thefe 
notions being flowly and gradually imbibed, theyat length behold it 
without any high degree of fenfibility : and they feem to me, in this 
refpeét, to be like the reclufe inhabitant of a palace, who is perhaps 
in the worft fituation for attaining a complete idea of the whole, and 
never experienced the ftriking effect of its external firucture and ele- 
vation ; or, if you pleafe, like a man who, having always hada 
beautiful and extenfive fcene before his eyes, coniinues for ever to 
view it with indifference. 

“ But a ftraager, beholding at once the various parts of a confti- 
tution difplayed before him, which, at the fame time that it carries 
liberty to its height, has guarded againft inconveniences feemingly 
inevitable, beholding, in fhort, thofe things carried into execution, 
which he had ever regarded as more defirable than poflible, he is 
ftruck with a kind of admiration: and it is neceffary to be thus 
ttrongly affected by objects, to be enabled to reach the general prine 
ciple which regulates them.”’ 

There is fome truth and more plaufibility in the above obfer- 
vation ; but the difadvantages attending both natives and fo- 
reigners in this refpeé, though different, are nearly equal. If 
the one is apt to overiook interefting objeéts becaufe they are 
familiar, the other is apt to fee them magnified through a falfe 
medium of imaginary importarice. The object is feldom feen in 
its true colours by the eye of admiration. Luftre dazzles as 
tuch as dulinefs obfcures, and the wi/ admirari is as neceffary to 
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enabie a politician to form a juft eftimate of things as it is for 
the moralift or the philofopher. The misfortune is, that the 
obje& in queftion is not only of fuch extent and magnitude as 
to require a very comprehenfive power of fight, but is fo com- 
pound and complicated, and has acquired its prefent form by fo 
many reformations, revolutions and repairs, that the very ma- 
terials, of which fome parts of it are made, are fallen to pieces 
under the hands of the repairers. ‘Thus, like the pictures of 
ancient architeClure, whofe ftone is decayed and mouldering into 
rubbifh, Mr. De Lolme’s delineation, as he calls it, of the Eng- 
lifh Government, carries with it a pleafing and admirable ap- 
pearance. A fyftem, compofed of the monarchial, ariltocrati- 
cal and democratical forms of government, fo happily blended 
together as to be a reciprocal check, and yet afford mutual 
afiiftance, to each other; a fyftem, which, to ufe his own motto, 
ponderibus librata fuis, cannot but afford a captivating picture 
to a fpeculative politician. But when we come to examine the 
building itfelf, when we come to fee the royal prerogative fo 
limited by Law, as uncontroulable through corruPTION ; when 
we come to fee the pillars of ariltocracy refting folely, for their 
bafis, on the footitool of the throne ; when we come to fee thofe 
of the democracy rotting in the rubbith of minifterial oppreilion ; 
the ftructure itfelf becomes an objeé&t of contempt, and its deli- 
neation only a pretty picture, exhibited for futile admiration, 
Were the influence of the crown as much reftrained in faét as in 
appearance; were the peerage in reality the hereditary prote¢tors 
of the people from the encroachments of the prince; and were 
our Houfe of Commons an equable reprefentative body, the free 
and unbiaffed choice of the whole people ; then might the ma- 
terials of the conftitution fupport its form: which now it 
totters under. 

But, fays Mr. De Lolme, that form is fo admirable that it 
admits of being repaired whenever out of order ; its parts being 
fo happily difpofed, that they may be feverally corrected, with- 
out endangering the whole. This may in fome degree be true 3 
and indeed, if we take an hiftorical retrofpect, we fhall find its 
greateft conveniences have been the effect of repeated cor- 
rection; but civil fociety refembles rather an animal than 
a mechanicalmachine. Governments of every kind, as hath been 
frequently obferved, are like men, who are born with the feeds 
of their own diffoluticn within them. Like the animal confti- 
tution, theirs may be cherithed, confirmed, and corrected when 
out of order; they may have their periodical reformations ; but 
they cannot be continued for ever. The fineft form, the 
ftrongeft texture muft fall to decay, when that virtue, which 
fhould afford vital ftrength, is exhaufted. Whether the English 
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conftitution hath reached that epoch as yet, time muft deter- 
mine. It hath fuftained many violent fhocks; from which it 
hath recovered with new and additional ftrength, and pofibly’ 
may do fo again. The fever feems now drawing to a crifis; 
and, if the patient have but ftamina left, the may yet verify the 
very flattering defcription our Author here prefents us of the 
political frame of the Englifh Government. But our readers 
will poffibly expect we thould let Mr. De Lolme fay fomething 
more for himfelf. 

In tracing the origin of the conftitution this writer chufes to 
fix it at the era of the Norman Conquett, agreeable to the fenfe 
of Spelman, who fays, at that period novus feclorum najcitur 
erdo: though contrary to the opinion of other writers, who de- 
duce it from the Saxons. On this head, he fays, 

‘* It has been a favourite thefis with many writers, to pretend rhat 
the Saxon government was, at the time of the conqueft, by no 
means fubverted; that William of Normandy legally acceded to the 
throne, and confequently to the engagements, of the Saxon Kings ; 
and much argument has in particular been employed with regard to 
the word cougueff, which, it was faid, in the feudal fenfe only meant 
acquifition. ‘Thefe opinions have been rarticularly infiled upon in 
times of popular oppofition; and indeed there was a far greater pro- 
bability of fuccefs, in raifing among the people the notions familiar 
to them of legal claims and precedents, than in arguing with them, 
from the no lefs rational, but lefs determinate, and fomewhat dan- 
gerous doctrines, concerning the original rights of mankind, and 
the lawfulnefs of at all times oppofing force to an oppretiive yo- 
vernment. 

“ But if we confider, that the effence of a government lies in the 
particular mode in which the public power (whatever may be its 
foundation, whether public opinion, or atual force) is diftributed in 
a flate; and that a total alteration in this refpect was introduced into 
England by the conqueft, we fhall not feruple to allow that a new 
government was introduced. Nay, as almolt the whole landed pro- 
perty in the kingdom was at that time transferred to other hands, a 
new fyftem of criminal juftice introduced, and even the language of 
the law altered, the revolution may be faid to have been fuch as is 
not perhaps to be paralleled in the hiftory of any other country. 

“ Some Saxon laws, favourable to the liberty of the people, were 
indeed again eftablifhed under the facceffors of William ; but modes 
of proceeding and particular laws are appendages, and not properly 
parts, of a government; and when thoie laws were afterwards re- 
vived, or, to fpeak more exactly, adopted from the Saxon legillation, 
this was effeéted through a concurrence of circumftances peculiar to 
the Anglo-Norman conftitution, Satisfied, however, with the two 
authorities I have quoted above, I fhall not dwell any longer on a 
difeuffion concerning the precife identity, or real difference, of two 
governments, that is of two ideal fyitems, which, after all, only 
exif in the conceptions of men. Nor do I with to explode a ote 
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which, in the Opinion of fome perfons, giving an additional fanéion 
and dignity to the Englifh government, contributes to encreafe their 
love and refpect for it. 1t will be fufficient for my purpofe, if the 
reader fhall be pleafed to grant that a material change was, at the 
time of the conqueft, effected in the government then exifting ; and 
is, in confequence, dilpofed to admit the proofs that will prefently 
be laid before him, of fuch change having paved the way for the 
eftablifhment of the prefent Englith conftitution.” 

Asa farther fpecimen of Mr. De Lolme’s manner of treating his 
fubject, we fhall quote a paflage or two from. his 15th chapter *, 
in which he endeavours to confirm the validity of his reafoning, 
by an appeal to facts. 

‘« It may not be fufficient to have proved by arguments the ad- 
vantages of the Englith conftitution : it will perhaps be afked, whe- 
ther the effects correfpond to the theory ? To this queftion (which I 
confefs is extremely proper) my anfwer is ready; it is the fame 
which was once made, I believe, by a Lacedemonian, Come and fee. 

«¢ If we perufe the Englith hiftory, we fhall be particularly ftruck 
with one circumftance to be obferved in it, and which diftinguithes 
mott advantageoufly the Englifh government from all other free go- 
vernments: | mean the manner in which revolutions and public com- 
motions have always been terminated in England. 

** If we read with fome attention the hiftory of other free ftates, 
we fhall fee the public diffentions that have taken place in them, to 
have conftantly been terminated by fettlements in which the interefts 
only of a few were really provided for; while the grievances of the 
many were hardly, if at all attended to. In England the very reverfe 
has happened, and we fee revolutions always to have been terminated 
by extenfive and elaborate provifions for fecuring the general li- 
berty.” 

Taking then a review of the hiftory of the Greek and Roman 
Republicks, he concludes the contraft with the follow remarks 
on England. 

“* But if we turn our eyes towards the Englith hiftory, fcenes of a 
quite different kind will offer themfelves to our view ; and we hall 
find, on the contrary, that revolutions in England have always been 
terminated by making fuch provifions, and only fuch, as all orders of 
the people were really and indifcriminately to enjoy. 

“ Mott exiraordinary faéts, thefe! and which, from all the other 
circumttances that accompanied them, we fee, all along, to have 
been owing to the impofiibility (a point that has been fo much in- 
fifted upon in former chapters) in which thofe who poffeffed the 
confidence of the people, were, of transferring to themfélves any 
branch of the executive authority, and thus feparating their own con- 
dition from that of the reft of the people. . 

** Without mentioning the compacts which were made with the 
firit king’s of the Norman line, let us only caft our eyes on Magna 


** Mifiakenly printed XIV.——-This chapter with the two fucceeding, if we 
miftake not, were not in the firft French edition of this traét. 
Chartay 
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Charta, which is ftill the foundation of Englith liberty. A number 
of circumftances, which have been deferibed in the former part of 
this work, concurred at that time to ftrengthen the regal power to 
foch a degree, that no men in the ftate could entertain a hope of 
fucceeding in any other view than that of fetting bounds to it. How 
great was the union which thence arofe among all orders of the 
people !—what extent, what caution, do we fee in the provifions 
made by that Great Charter! All the obje@ts for which men natu- 
rally with to live in a ftate of fociety, were fettled in its thirty-eight 
articles. The judicial authority was regulated. ‘The perion and 
property of the individual were fecured. The fafety of the mex- 
chant and ftranger was provided for. ‘The higher clafs of citizens 
gave up a number of oppreffive privileges which they had long fince 
accuftomed themfelves to look upon as their undoubted rights *. 
Nay, the implements of tillage of the doxdman, or flare, were alfo 
fecured to him ; and for the firft time perhaps in the annals of the 
world, a civil war was terminated by making ftipulations in favour 
of thofe unfortunate men to whom the avarice and luft of dominion 
inherent in human nature, continued, over the greateft part of the 
earth, to deny the common rights of mankind. 

“ Under Henry the Third great difturbances arofe; and they 
were all terminated by folemn confirmations given to the Great 
Charter. Under Edward I. Edward II. Edward III. and Richard 
II. thofe who were entrufted with the care of the interefts of the 
people, loft no opportunity that offered of ftrengthening {till farther 
that foundation of public liberty ; of taking all fuch precautions as 
might render the Great Charter flill more effectual in the event. 
They had not ceafed to be convinced that their caufe was the fame 
with that of all the reft of the people. 

“* Henry of Lancafter having laid claim to the crown, the com- 
mons received the law from the victorious. They fettled the crown 
upon him, by the name of Henry the Fourth; and added to the a& 
of fettlement, provifions which the reader may fee in the fecond 
volume of the Parliamentary Hiffory of England. Struck with the 
wifdom of the conditions demanded by the commons, the authors of 
the book juft mentioned, obferve, perhaps with fome fimplicity, that 
the commons of England were no fools at that time. ‘They ought 
rather to have faid,—The commons of England were happy enovgh 
to form among themfelves an affembly in which every one could 
propofe what matters he pleafed, and freely difcufs them :—they had 
ho poflibility left of converting, either thefe advantages, or in general 
the confidence which the people had placed in them, to any private 
Views of their own: they therefore, without lofs of time, endeavoured 
to ftipulate ufeful conditions with that power by which they faw them- 
felves at every inftant expofed to be diffolved and difperfed; and in- 
duftrioufly applied themfelves to infure the fafety of the wholé 
people, as it was the only means they had of procuring their own. 


* All poffeffors of lands took the engagement to eftablifh in behalf of theit 
tenants and wailals (erga fuos) the fame liberties which they demanded from the 
King.——Mag. Char. Cap. xxviii. 
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«¢ In the long contentions which took place between the houfes of 
York and Lancafter, the commons remained fpectators of diforders 
which, in thofe times, it was not in their power to prevent: they 
fucceflively acknowledged the title of the victorious parties; but 
whether under Edward the Fourth, under Richard the Third, or 
Henry the Seventh, by whom thofe quarrels were terminated, they 
continually availed themfelves of the importance of the fervices which 
they were able to perform to the new eftablifhed Sovereign, for ob- 
taining effectual conditions in favour of the whole body of the 
people. 

“© At the acceflion of James the Firft, which, as it placed a new 
family on the throne of England, may be confidered as a kind of re- 
volution, no demands were made by the men who were at the head 
of the nation, but in favour of general liberty. 

“¢ After the acceflion of Charles the Firft, difcontents of a very 
ferious nature began to take place; and they were terminated, in 
the firft initance, by the act called the Petition of Right, which is 
ftill looked upon as a mott precife and accurate delineation of the 
rights of the people *. 

*« At the Reftoration of Charles the Second, the conftitution being 
re-eltablifhed upon its former principles, the former confequences 
produced by it, began again to take place; and we fee at that zra, 
and indeed during the whole courfe of that reign, a continued feries 
of precautions taken for fecuring the general liberty. 

** Laftly, the great event which took place in the year 1689, 
affords a ftriking confirmation of the truth of the obfervation made 
in this chapter. At this zra the political wonder again appeared—- 
of a revolution terminated by a feries of public acts, in which no in- 
tereits but thofe of the people at large, were confidered and pro- 
vided for; no claufe, even the moft indireé&t, was inferted, either to 
gratify the prefent ambition, or favour the future views, of thofe 
who were perfonally concerned in bringing thote acts to a conclufion. 
Indeed, if any thing is capable of conveying to us an adequate idea 
of the foundnefs, as well as peculiarity, of the principles on which 
the Englifh government is founded, it is the attentive perufal of the 
fyftem of public compatts to which the revolution of the year 1689 
gave rife,—of the bill of rights with all its different claufes, and 
the feveral acts which ander two fubfequent reigns, till the acceffion 
of the Houfe of Hanover, were made in order to itrengthen it.” 

Gloomy as are our prefent political profpecis, we will not 
damp, but cherith the rifing hope, that future faéts may ferve 
to give a itill higher colouring to the fair fide of the picture, 
which our Genevan advocate hath here prefented us. Valedt 
res vepublica ! 

* The diforders which took place in the latter part of the reign of that prince, 
are indeed a compleat contradiétion of the affertion which is the tubjeét of the pre- 
fent chapter ; but they, at the fame time, are a no lefs convincing confirmation of 
the truth of the principles laid down in the courfe of this work. The above-men- 
tioned d.forders took rife from that day in which Charles the Firft gave up the 
power of diffolving his Parliament ; that is, from the dav in which the members of 
that aflembly acquired an independent, perfonal, lafting authority, which they foen 
began to turn againit the people who had raifed them to it, 
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ART, VILL. American Hufbandry. Containing an Account of the 
Soil, Climate, Produétion and Agriculture, of the Britifh Colonies 
in North-America and the Weft-Indies; with Odjfervations on the 
Advantages and Difadvantages of fettling in them, compared with 
Great Britain and Ireland. By an American. 2 vol. 8vo. 115. 
Bew. 

The 2uthor, or, as he may with more propricty perhaps be 
called, the compiler, of this work, gives, without pretace or pre- 
amble, a diftinct account of the nature of the foil, climate and 
cultivation of our feveral North-American colonies, beginning 
with Nova Scotia and proceeding fouthward to Carolina and the 
Floridas ; when, having done with thofe of the continent, he 
concludes with the Weit India Iflands. In condutting his readers 
through this tour, he appears affiduoufly attentive to every cir- 
cumftance, neceflary to give them a fatisfactory idea of the pre- 
fent ftate of their agriculture. In doing this he appears alfo 
to have taken his information either from the beft printed 
authorities, or to have deduced it from as refpectable private 
refources. In treating fuch a fubject, and particularly at the 
prefent juncture, it was impoffible for a writer of any general 
talents to forbear cafting a frequent view to that policy, which 
will effect, and that probably very foon, either a total depen- 
dance or independance of thefe colonies on their mother-country. 
This point will probably be fairly determined, before any of 
thofe falutary meafures, which are here pointed out for the 
mutual intereft of both, will be adopted by either. On this 
head of the independency of the colonies the writer beftows a 
whole chapter; from which we fhall felec&t a paflage or two; 
which may ferve to undeceive thofe who have entertained mif- 
taken notions of the great population of the Northern Colonies. 

‘* This is one of the moft curious and interefting difquifitions 
that can at any time demand the attention of this kingdom. The 
colonies we have planted in America have arifen to fuch a height of 
populoufnefs, power, and wealth, that an idea of their future inde- 
pendency {tarts into the mind of almo every man on the very men- 
tion of them in converfation: fome affert the period near at hand, 
while others are willing to believe it yet at a diffance; to enquire 
when it is to happen is not of importance; but to examine thofe 
circumftances, whofe tendency is either to accelerate or retard it, is 
an enquiry which is equally interefting and ufcful, fince from thence 
may be deduced the plan of conduct which it is proper this nation 
fhould purfue, in order to fecure a continuance of the advantages fhe 
at prefent enjoys, by means of her fettlements in America. 

“ Virginia, from its firft plantation, has doubled its number of 
people every twenty years: this faét, which is well authenticated by 
atual enumerations, has led many of our writers into a moft capital 
miftake concerning the progrefs of population in America; they 
have transferred it from Virginia to our colonies on the continent in 
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general, than which a greater blunder could fcarcely be-made, Vir- 
ginia is a fettlement where the people are fpread all over the country, 
quite to the mountains, among the hills, and even over them ; and 
have been fo for many years; owing to the uncommon inland navi- 

gation all the country enjoys; but in the colonies to the fouth the 

people are confined to the unhealthy coatt for the fake of cultivating 

rice, the moft unwholefome employment under the fun. Tobacco 

and wheat, which are the grand products of Virginia, will not grow 

in fwamps and marthes ; though the former requires a rich mortt foif, 

yet it muft be free from wer, and dry lands do for it, provided they 

are fertile; rich woodlands, for inftance, where oak, hiccory and - 
Jocuft trees are found: fuch lands in America are ever healthy ; and 

as to wheat, it may be laid down as a maxim, that wherever it 

thrives the climate and foil are falubrious to the human body. 

Another circumftance is the climate of Virginia, which at fome 

dittance from the coaft is as fine as any in America; it is the me- 

dium between the cold of the northern colonies, and the heat of the 

fouthern ones, as its fituation is between both, Further, Virginia is 

without towns, the people make fach advantage by their agriculture, 

that all are employed in it, confequentiy all are on the increafe: 

they have neither merchants, manufacturers, nor fifhermen among 

them. 

** If the reader confiders thefe circumftances, he will find them 
extremely well adapted to increafe the number of a pcople. The 
healthinets of the climate—the goodnefs, and at the fame time dry- 
nefs of the fuil—the eafe with which every man finds employment on 
the foil—the profit of agriculture exceeding that of any other pro- 
feffion. Thefe are points which, when united with the plenty of 
Jand that moft of our colonies enjoy, could not fail to occafion a very 
sapid increafe of the people. 

‘¢ That this increafe is not to be extended in idea to the reft of 
the colonies, will evidently appear from thefe circumftanceés in them 
being very different: in the north the climate is fo very fevere, that it 
is impoffible population fhould thrive in the fame degree as ina more 
températe one, for the neceflaries of life muft be had with morte 
difficulty. In the fouthern colonies, the heat is too exceflive, in the 
low country on the coaft, where the plantets confine themfelves on 
account of rice, for the people to increafe as they do in Virginia: in 
the nortlrern colonies the foil is not comparable to what it is in the 
tobacco ones, confequently provifions cannot be had with equal eafe. 
The fame obfervation is applicable to the planted parts of the fouthera 
fettlements, and will continue fo till the back country is cultivated. 
In the northern colonies, agriculture is far from being attended with 
that profit which refults from the culture of ftaple commodities ; the 
confequence of which is, a large proportion of the people applying 
to other profeffions, which are far from having that tendency to in- 
creafe, which is found in clafles maintained by the foil: te the 
people gather into towns, populovs cities are met with, the bane of 
increafe, trade, manufactures, arid fifheries fourifh: and although 
fuch may be thought to increafe the people, it is a great miftake ; 
thofe employments only find bufinefs for the furplus of agriculture ; 

where 
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where is a town full of thofe profeffions, in the mof healthy cli- 


mate, that doubles its number from its own increafe in twenty years? 
Yet is this done in Virginia: on the contrary, all great towns would 
be prefently depopulated, if they were not fupplied by the country, 
Another circumftance is the confiderable tra¢is of country in the 
northern fettlements that are fully peopled, and where land is as dear 
4s in the cultivated parts of Great Britain. In fuch there cannot be 
that increafe which is found in Virginia, where the people are fpread 
fo much more over the country.” 

The Author proceeds to inveftigate mcre minutely the prin- 
ciples and caufes of the population of Virginia; after which, 
he fays, 

“ Now if we turn our eyes tothe northern colonies, we fhall find 
that the cafe is extremely different. As the climate will not produce 
ftaples of value enough to purchafe manufaciures, &c. the inhabitants 
are neceflitated to apply to other profeilions; thele are ecommerce, 
fisheries, and manufactures; the moment they get into this train, 
they engage in a rivalthip with the mother-country ; both are in the 
fame purtuits; they meet each other in the fame markets, and with 
the fame commodities ; when once the mother-country /cels the ef- 
fect of fuch a competition, jealouties, heart- burnings, reftraints, 
oppofition, and a number of effects of rivalry arife, and are the 
fore-runners of that independency of which we are treating at 
prefenct.” 

‘“* But, fay fome, why cannot thefe fettlements apply to manu- 
factures, commerce, and fifheries, without fuch an application bring- 
ing on their independency ?—Becaufe thofe employments, by what- 
ever people they are carried on, occasion wealth, military power, and 
thatYurplus of population from which armizs may, on any occafion 
be raifed. When the general butinefs of a colony is the fame as that 
of the mother-country to the degree of rivalfhip, difputes and quar- 
vels muft arife ; and when thefe become inflamed by a continuation 
of the fame difputes, the poffeffion of a great body of feamen, many 
thips, with every fort of naval ftores, arms, and ammunition for the 
equipment of fleets, armies, and their attendants, with a great fur- 
plus of population for the recruit of both ; manufactures in number 
fufficient to take off a dependence on others, and commerce for a 
general {apply ; when this is the cafe, it muft furely be apparent, at 
firft fight, that colonies in fuch a fituation poflefs the principal means 
of becoming independent; in fuch a fituation they will have little 
compunétion .*. difputes with their fuperior, and every day icel lefs 
and lefs dread at any open hoftilities.” 

Unhappily for the mother-country the period here defcribed 
by this writer feems to be already arrived, or to have been pre- 
cipitated by falfe policy, to the diftrefs, if not deftruction, of 
fome of the colonies in queftion. 

The union he propofes, by the mother-country admitting a 
parliamentary reprefentation, would probably zow come too late, 
though he conceives it the only effeétual expedient to fecure the 
dependance of the colonies. It is yet to be queftioned, whether 
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fuch dependance be a defirable obje&, on the terms which thefe 
American writers frequently hint at; viz. a future change of 
the feat of government, as the population and importance of 
America increafe. In our laft Review we fpoke of a certain 
Boftonian Judge, who prophecied the tran/portation of fome 
future King Grorce to the American plantations *; this writer 
infinuates, in like manner, the neceffary tranfportation thither of 
King, Lords and Commons all together ; a revolution, fays he, 
which might be more advantageous to this country than a total 
feparation. By this country, however, it is poffible our American 
may mean America. If not, we beg his pardon. Cofmopolites 
as we are, and friends to univerfal liberty, fincerely as we wifh 
our colonifts as free as ourfelves, we had rather they fhould 
ftruggle with Englifh Governors, the fubftitutes of Kings, than 
that we fhould exchange fituations. No; Heaven forefend that 


poor old England fhould ever be governed by a New-England 
Viceroy ! 





ART.IX. Hariley’s Theory of the Human Mind, on the Principles 
of the Affociation of Ideas, with Effays relating to the Subje& 
of it. By Fofeph Priefiley, LL. D. F. R. 8. 8vo. 6s, Johnfon. 
A diftinétion has been made, by the faftidious and indolent, 

between authors and editors; as if the latter were always mere 
compilers, whofe incapacity to write, and patience to read, qua- 
lified them only for the laborious, though frequently ufeful, 
tafk of book-making. It has been referved for Dr. Prieftly to 
have the honour of bringing book-makers and editors into repute; 
the books he hath written, and thofe he hath made, ferving to 
prove bim equally capable both of writing and reading. 

The induftry of this Author is indeed to be equalled only by 
his ingenuity ; of both which he hath given numerous inftances 
in the publication of a varicty of tracts on very different fub- 
jects. We can at prefent only juft announce the appearance 
of the valuable work before us ; referving a particular Review of 
it to a future opportunity. 

At the fame time, we muft beg our reader’s patience, for de- 
ferring the continuation of Mr. Harris’s Philofophical Arrange- 
ments— Dr. Chandler’s Travels into Afia Minor, and Mr, Capel’s 
dshakefpeare ; which fhall be profecuted in our next. 


# Judge Sewel. Sce page 383. 
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Art. X. Poems on feveral Subjefs. By E. Rack. 8vo. 2s. Richard- 
fon and Urquhart 

We have hinted, on a former occafion, that mediocrity in poetry, 
however exploded by the ancients, has acquired the Jon son among the 
moderns, This'might juftly provoke critical cenfure, were not thefe 
middling bards fo modeft as not to pretend to excellence, They may on 
account of their modefty, as well as on the {core of morality, there- 
fore, lay fome claim to pardon. . 

“ In an age, fays Mr. Rack, when folitical difputes are fomented 
with the indifcriminating violence of party-rage; when abufe and 
fcandal ftalk with impunity ; when the prefs fo frequently teems with 
writings worfe than infignificant ; writings, calculated to enflame the 
paflions and corrupt the morals of our youth; every attempt, either 
to counteract their dangerous tendency, or to engage the public ar- 
tention to fubje&ts at once innocent, rational, and intereiting, will 
furely be deemed a laudable undertaking, and viewed with compla- 
cency by every friend to virtue. 

‘* In the following trifles (the employment of my leifure hours) 
there is nothing injurious to the caufe of morality; or that can give 
birth to a blufh in the confcious cheek of madelly ; they are at leaft 
innocent, and more than this *¢ ¢/is deponent faith not” in their favour. 

** Confcious that thefe pieces contain many imperfections, which 
neither my time nor abilities will permit to remedy, I pretend not to 
excellence; but, at the fame time, claim the privilege to {leer ummo- 
letted by any other fentence than that which may be dictated by the 
ip of candour.” 

To pretenfions fo humble we fhall make no objection. A very 
fhort fpecimen of this writer’s performances, however, is all we can 
prefent to our readers. 

Ona THUNDER Storm: Written at Newmarket, on a Journey. 
See, from. the weft, in black battalions, rife 
The thjck’ning clouds; and veil the azure tkies : 
High in mid air th’spproaching tempeft fings, 
Borne on the whirlwind’s twift-impelling wings ! 
‘The lightnings flafh; the diftant thunders roar, 
Like founding billows on th’lonian fhore ! 

One fable dome the frowning tky appears ; 
And nature’s face unufual darknefs wears ! 
In copious ftreams defcends the driving rain ; 
Rebounding hail-ftones whiten all the plain. 
Again, the thunder, with an awful found, 
Shakes the dark befom of the vatt profound! 
Quick, and more quick, in coruications bright, 
Darts the keen flath of momentary light ! 
Loud, and more loud, the pealing thunders roll, 
‘And fbake th’aerial vault from pole to pole ! 

Behold! yhere Ely’s tow’ring minfler ttands, 
Aind proudly overlooks th’ sy cat lands 5 
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The red-wing’d lightning, hiffing from on high, 

Darts through the.gloom, and opens half thetky ; 

IMumes the ‘ chadange tow rs’ with ruddytight ; 

A moment {een ;—then loft in fhades of night ! 
Oh! awful fcene !---yet pleafing to furvey, 

By all who own not /uperflition’s fway ; 

By all, who, reafon choofing for their guide, 

Within the confines of der light refide ; 

By all who feek in nature's page to find 

Thofe facred laws which all creation bind: 

Laws form’d by Him, whole all-pervading eve 

Sees earth and all the glorious worlds on high ! 

Thefe, in th’effed, the tecret caufe explore, 

And the great Ruler of the ftorm adore ! 

Foy He, who oa the rapid whirlwind rides, 

Can hufh the tempeft, and reftrain the tides. 





Art. XI, Poems: By Mrs. Robinfon, 8vo. 25, 6d. Parker, 


SPECIMEN, 
Ye myrtles and woodbines {fo green, 
Your fragrance no longer beguile, 
Ye bow’rs that with rapture I’ve feen, 
When Damon did tenderly {mile. 
When his heart beat with every look, 
His charmer did kindly beftow ; 
When he left both his pipe and his crook, 
O’er the meadow with Delia to go. 
Each hour he employ'd for his dear, 
In gathering fruit of the beft, 
The {weet bryar, and violet did rear, 
‘To make polies for Delia’s breaft. 
With rofes, and hiacynths fair, 
With myrtle, and ever green bay, 
Sweet chaplets he wove for her hair, 
And her charms were the theme of his lay, 
At noon’s fcorching heat we retir'd, 
To the grove at the foot of the hill, 
Or elfe to the wood he admir’d, 
By the fide of a murmuring rill. 
With his fong did the thepherd delight, 
His reed did refound through the grove, 
My fteps did the charmer invite, 
And each accent was blended with love. 
But ah! to my forrow I find, 
(What grieves my fond heart to relate 5} 
That Damon is falfe as the wind, 
His paifion is changed to hate, 
With fcorn doth he flight all my charms, 
Such contempt ev’ry look doth impart, 
With hatred he flies from my arms, 
With difdain he rejeéts my foft heart. 
The garland he wove for my hair, 
Of laurel, and ever green bay, 
The crook that he bought at the fair, 
He has given to Phillisthe gay. 





An Hiftoric Epifile from Omiah, to the Queen of Otaheite, 


The bow’r which for Delia he made, 
The lambkins he lov'd for my. fake, 
Of the grot, and the filver cafcade, 
No Jonger mutt Delia partake. 
My flocks can no longer delight, 
In vain do they frolick and play, 
For when Damon is out of my fight, 
No pleafure I feel through the day. 
No mere do I fport on the plain, 
No comfort my bofom can prove, 
*Till Damon doth pity my pain, 
For pity is fifter to love. 

We have not the pleafure of knowing Mrs. Robinfon; but, if 
the above ballad defcribe her prefent fituation, and the Author of the 
Poems in the preceding article be difengaged, the cannot do better 
perhaps than to abandon her falfe Damoz, and frrike up to Mr. 
Rack. They would make a pretty poetical couple, and might figure 
awhile hand-in-hand, within one niche of the moderz Temple of 
literary fame; though Time, that terrible enemy to middling verfi- 
fiers, will certainly topple down the ‘ cloud-capt towers” of the 
Temple itfelf, and, configning the whole to oblivion, * leave not a 
rack * behind.” 


Art. XII. An Hiforic Epifile from Omiah, to the Queen of Otaheite ; 
being his Remarks on the E:nglifo Nation. W ith Notes by the Editor. 
4to. 2s. Evans, Strand. 


Non ego mendofos aufim defendere mores. Ovip. 


We are miftaken, if we have not already had an opportunity, 
more than once, of reviewing the poetical tradities of this ingenious 
writer. Itis, indeed, with fome indignation we have peruied the 
prefent performance, being piqued as official critics, to find the hints, 
we before gave this carclefs, and we now fear incorrigible, vertifier, 
entirely difregarded. A fchool-boy would be whipped for fuch a 
rhime as the following, 

Crofs o’er the feas, to ravage diftant realms, 

And ruin thoufands worthier than them/é/ves. 
Such faults are the more unpardonable as the Author evidently verfi- 
fies currente calamo, and, if he would but take time, might produce 
fomething worthy himfelf and the public. The prefent epiftle hardly 
comes within this predicament, although the fubje& is tertile, and 
affords ample room for juft and falutary fatire +. In productions of 
this kind, the verfification fhould be highly finifhed, terfe and keen 
even to epigrammatic poignancy. 

Our Satirift’s defcription of the prefent ftate of poefy and the 
confideration in which poets are held, in England, may ferve to thew 
fomething of what he poffeffes, both in point of taite and talents, 

Poems of old bore fterling fenfe along, 
Then Wifdom’s god infpir'd the Mufe’s fong, 


* For fo, fay fome of Shakefpeare’s commentators, the text fhould he printed. : 
+ Net but that we think the plea of poetical licence necelfary to juftity the impating 
fo intimate a kndwledge of Englith cufioms and manners to the fagacious Omiab. 


Now 
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Now lifping Cupids lead the tuneful bandy 
And languid nonfenfe warbles through the land, 
Hence wretched lovers figh in wretched verfe, 
And DE w1a’s charms in fimile rehearte. 
Full on her cheeks the damafk rofes blow ; 
Her lips are cora/, and her breait is /no-w ; 
‘Two radiant funs are centered in her eyes, 
Beneath whofe rays forlorn SYLVANDER ditse 
Nor are the charms reftricted to her face, 
She looks a godje/s, and the moves a grace: 
Her voice is mufic, fuch as Syrens fing, 
And the whole portrait fhines—like any thing, 
Cheer’d by no rays, but thofe of zorthern lights, 
The paft'ral bard forgets from whence he writes 5 
And wiapt in blankets by a fea-coal fire, 
Bids flow’ rets rife to his creative lyre. 
OxPHeEus of old might dancing brutes enthral, 
Great Nature's felf awaits our poet’s call: 
He bids, and ftrait light Zephyrs clear the thy ; 
Alps, Arnos, Tibers alito Grub-fireet fly. 
This is noclime, whate’er thefe fongfters dream, 
To dabble barefoot in a purling fiream, 
What nymphs could fofteft lines entice to rove, 
With froft-bit nofes through fome /hady grove ? 
Or who would pant on mofy banks to fleep, 
Reclin’d at eafe—in fnow fix inches deep? 
Here fatire’s fhafts are launch’d with barmlefs fting, 
The trueft emblems of the grey-goofe wing ; 
And folio epigrams are brought to bed, 
After hard labour, with a point of Jead. 
Here truly difmal Elegiatts cry, 
In grave bombaft elaborately dry.  * 
Whilft in pert fonnet fome young fopling fwells 
The vile& note on folly’s jingling bells. 
Such ftuff is priz’d—but mark what care repays, 
The worth of pleafing, or inftruétive lays 
Where want, and chains are doom’d the authoy’s lot, 
His verfe remember’d, but himfelf forgot, ; 
Ah, thew the youth, e’er yet the mute has fir’d, 
Where SMart was arv'd, and gen’rous Luoyp expir’d, 
Point out the cell where, blazing P1npar’s rage, 
Unrivall’d CoLuins madly left the ttage.* 
Guide him all breathlefs through the dreary gloom, 
Or trembling lead him to the namele{s tomb : 
‘There in full ftreams indulge the feeling heart, 
‘Till gen’rous fancy aét the {culptor’s part : 
Warm'd by the force of fome infpiring ray, 
Some emanation from the hallow’d clay: 
Rich to the fight a monument fhould rife, 
And {welling columns emulate the fkies ; 
High thould their bufts in fplendid ftate be plac’d, 
Crown’d with freth laurels by the hand of ‘Tatte ; 
Genius in widow'd weeds, with grief-worn air, 
To Fame fhould truft them with a parent's care. 


* The two firit of thefe authors ended their days in prifon ; and CoLtins, 
‘who pofiefed the very foul of poetry, died raving mad at Chichefer, H 
ere 
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Here votive altars Gratitude fhould drefs, 

To foft-ey'd Pity, graceful in dittrefs ; 

Virtue o'er thefe her aweful form fhould thew, 

In all the folemn dignity of woe ; 

Pale Science here fhould droop, in languid ftate, 

By Graces fhielded from the ftrokes of Fate ; 

Whilft arich urn, by Mufes weeping round, 

With wreathes of mournful cypreis thould be crown'd; 
And Truth fhould bear, on bold hiftoric page, 

Genius neglegied by a thanklefs age. 


Arr. XII. The Cyprefs-Tree; or, Moral Reflections in a Coustry 
Church-Yard. 4to. 13, 6d. Keariley. 


To ‘* itumble at the threfhold” is univerfally held to be an il 
omen: and yet the general reafon for it, is, ‘* the threfhold is too 
high.” Were threfholds always even with the groundfill, this would 
not be the cafe, as it certainly is in the prefent. An elegant fron- 
tifpiece engraved by Rooker*, prepoffeffes the reader in favour of 
the author, as a man of fafe for the arts of defign, if not as a man 
of genius for poetry : our expectations are raifed, and every one hag 
felt the difagreeable fenfation of afudden fet down after aiming at a 
ftep too high. We approve of literature’s adopting the affiftance of 
the fifter arts, as well tor illuftration as embellifhment ; but we would, 
by no means, have the frontifpiece of a book, like the thew-cloth of 
a Bartholomew booth, exhibit more without than is difplayed 
within. Our Author, however, may plead fome merit in makin 
the engraver beflow fome time on his work, fince he confeflediy 
could not do it himfelf. “ As the following piece is the hafty pro» 
duction of a few moments leifure from the avocations of a halting 
bufinefs.” The Author has likewife the very powerful pleas of 
youth and inexperience on his fide.” On which account, ¢* he 
flatters himfelf that, if he meets not with the withed-tor approba- 
tion of critical minds, they will generoufly qualify their cenfure ;” 
efpecially as ** when he firft undertook the performance of thele 
RerLections, they were intended merely as rational and inftrudtive 
amufements.”—We are glad to hear the Author meant them as 
merely rational and inffructive; we feared he had meant them as 
poetical alfo: in which cafe we thould have withed he had left the 
performance of them to fome good ver/fier, as he did the performance 
of the frontifpiece to a good engraver. Eyen as it is, 1t would have 
done him more credit. Read and judge. 

How gloomy is this fpot !—-the Cyprefs Tree, 
Sacred to forrow, thrives on this fad foil ; 
The baleful Yezw extends her dark-gcen boughs, 
Shadowing the fhade of Death:—here Man may weep. 
Yes, i’faith, and it isenough to make aman weep, to hear that 
Horfes and hounds forgotten, fix feet deep 
Supine the Squi--re dwells, within his grave, 
in fo melancholy a place. One would imagine the fbades of death 
dark enough without being thrown more into the fhade; but perhaps 


® Reprefenting the fide of a country church, tombs, grave-rails, and the Author 
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our young poct had a mind to reverfe the timid conceit of the old 
bard, whofe famous Lion 

—— roar’d fo loud and look’d fo grim, 

His very thadow durft not follow him. 

The /radow of this writer’s yew-tree is not thus afraid even of the 
foade of Death. We hope that when he performs any more moral 
RefleBions, he will not be in fo great a hurry of bufinefs; but take a 
little time to rcfle@ on his performance. 


Art. XIV. New Tranflation of the Adclpbi of Terence into Blank 
Verfe, svith Notes by the Tranjlater. 8vo. 13. 64. Dodfley. 


Having announced the publication of this pamphlet in our Review 
for April, and having nothing very particular to fay either in com- 
mendation or cenfure of it, we fhould not have taken it up again, 
did not a correfpondent, whofe character requires us to pay him fome 
deference, infitt on our giving a more explicit opinion of it, than 
can be gathered from our filence. We cannot join, however, in his 
fuppofition that this new tranflation is an invidious attempt to depre- 
ciate Mr. Colman’s tranflation of the fame play. The prefent 
tranflator might, without any-invidious motive, conceive himfelf 
capable of improving on the verfion of his predeceffor: for, as Mr. 
Colman juftly obferves, ‘* a man of very moderate talents may form 
a plan above his ability to execute; and his failure may ferve the 
caufe of letters, though not very honourable to himéelf ;” an obfer- 
vation, by the way, equally applicable to both our d/awk verfions. 
Not that we object to this mode of tranflation, in fupport of which 
Mr. Colman has made fo elaborate a difcourfe in his preface. We 
are not attached to projaic tranflations of the poets; we do not there- 
fore object that thefe verfions are in verfe. We fhould yet not diflike 
a better tranilation in profe. Our objection to both thefe is, that 
they are neither verfe nor profe. Mr. Colman, indeed, cites the 
practice of Mr. Moliere’s Bourgeois Geatilomme to prove, that every 
thing which is not verfe mutt of neceflity be profe. ‘To be fure the 
authority is refpectable ; but we can oppofe to it that of a reform- 
ing conitable, who, being no great grammarian, was told by the 
kate Harry Fielding, in the execution of his magifterial office, that 
he did not fpeak Evglifh : piqued at fuch a public reprehenfion from 
his worfhip, honeft Dogberry replied, with a preremptory afievera- 
tion, that it muft be Englifh, for he could fpeak no other language 
in the world. ‘Thus thefe blank verfifiers fhelter themfelves under 
the pretext, that if they fail of reaching the dignity of verfe, they 
write at leatt mea/ured prof. But the modulations of verfe and profe 
are different and inapplicable to the fame meafures. If the writer 
fail of attaining the dignity of verfe, the attempt deftroys the ele- 
gance of his’ profe; the natural order of the words in the one, and 
the artificial tranf{pofition of them in the other, are isicompatible ; fo 
that there are paflages, which thight be admitted as good Englifh, if 
admitted to. be verfe; that would be condemned as bald, flat, and 
unidiomatical, if prefented us as profe. It is a very ufeful expedient 
for fuch writers, therefote, to place a certain number of fyllables in 


a line, with a capital initial to cach, in order to apprize the reader 
that 
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that he is reading verfe ; without which it is ten to one if he would 


ever find it out. 


To prove this, we prefent him firlt with two 


different profaic tranflations of one and the fame fpeech. 


rft. 
«¢ Alas !_I am fcarcely in my per- 
fet mind, I burn with fuch fierce 
anger. Oh, that I had all that 
villain-family before me now, that I 
might vent my indignation on them, 
while yet it boils within me. There 
is nothing I’d not endure to be re- 
tenged on them. Firft I'd tread out 
the ftinking {nuff his father, who 
gave the moniter being. And then, 
Syrus who urged him to it, how Pd 
tear him! Firit I'd feize him round 
the waift, and lift him high, then 
dah his head againft the ground and 
few the pavement with his brains. 
For 7{chinus, Id tear his eyes out, 
and then tumble him head foremoft 
down fome precipice. The reft P'd 
rufh on, drag, crufh, trample under- 
foot. But why do [ delay to tell my 
miftrefs thefe heavy news as foon as 
poffible ?” 


Geta Act. 3. Scene 2. 


2d, 

*¢ Ah! I'm fearce matter of mye 
felf, I glow with fo much indigna- 
tion: nothing now on earth would 
bea greater joy tome, than to mect 
all the family, and vent my fury on 
them, while my grief is new: I'd 
take the confequence, could [ but be 
revenged upon them: firft I'd ftop 
the breath of the old fellow who pro- 
duced that piece of wickednefs ; then 
for the advifer, Syrus! Ah! how 
I'd maul him ! I would take him up 
by the middle, fet him down upon 
his head, and beat his brains cut on 
the fpot. I'd tear the eyes out of the 
youth himfelf, then hurl him down 
fome precipice, the reft would I root 
out, hunt down, feize on, and pound 
to duft, lay them all low, But why 
do I delay to apprize my miitrefs 
ftvait of her misfortune.” 


There are few readers who would not condemn both thefe verfions 


as aukward, bald and inelegant profe: Were it not alfo, for this very 
aukwardnefs, baldnefs and inelegance, there are as few who would 
fufpect them to be intended for verfe. Yet fuch, it feems, they are; 
the firt Mr. Colman’s, the fecond our Author’s. Wedo not fay that 
the firlt being disje?a membra pocte are quite undifcernible, but they 
are fo mangled and torn, that they would make a much better poet, 
if properly put together in plain prof. 
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Art. XV. A Dialogue, in tavo Converfations, between a Gentleman, 
a Pauper, and his Friend, intended as an Anfuer to a Pamphlet, 
publifoed by the Rev. Mr. Petter, intitled Obfervations on the Poor 
Laws, on the prefent State of the Poor, and on Houfes of Indufiry. 
Ry Thomas Mendham, of Briflon, in Norfolk. 8vo. 18. Norwich, 
Croufe.—London, Wilkie. 

Mr. Mendham does all juftice to Mr. Potter’s ingenuity and hu- 
manity; but by no means approves of his fcheme refpecting the 
erettion of houfes of indufry ; which, he fays, is in fact condemning 
the poor to perpetual confizement and perpetual labour. He conceives 
that both Dr. Burn and Mr. Potter have exaggerated the miferable 
fituation of the poor, as well as their treatment under thé prefent ad- 
miniftration of the laws by the hands of charchwardens, overfeers 
and juftices of the peace. ‘* We agree, however, fays he, that the 
poor 
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poor are diftrefled, that they ought to be better fupported; we 
differ only abou: the mode of redrefs. I would gladly have them 
enjoy their liberty, breathe the free air of their native villages, en- 
joy their favourite cottages, their parents, children, relations, friends 
and neighbours; in fhort, I would have them better provided for 
where they are.”—After enumerating, therefore, the many incon. - 
Veniences, to which they will be fubjected, under the projected re- 
gulations, he concludes by pointing out a method, which, he con- 
¢cives, will be more efficacious to relieve them, as the laws now 
fland. 

«« Their prefent miferies and diftreffes, fays he, arife from various 
caufes, fome of which you have noticed, others you have overlooked, 
I cannot believe the fordid policy, or rather low cunning, of fach 
overfeers as are mean enough to hatch marriages, to yoke a few 
wretched individuals together for the purpofe of eafing their parith 
expences, can be productive of fuch general evils; nor can I think 
the poor ‘ in general’ are ¢ idle, difhoneft, and diffolute,’ a ¢ difgrace 
* and burden to the community.’ I have found among the poor, 
men of {trict honefty, chaitity, unwearied induftry, conftant tem- 
perance and fobriety ; nor can [ think their children ¢ in general— 
* trained up in ignorance—unprincipled in any fchool but that of 
* lazinefs, pilfering, and vice, untinctured with any fenfe of de- 
* cency or religion.’ Indeed it fometimes happens that neither the 
parents nor children have much ‘ fenfe of religion,’ but whenever 
this is obferved, the reverend paftors who have:the charge of their 
fouls, fhould double their labours, ufe their utmoft efforts to bring 
them toa fenfe of their duty. It is a duty incumbent on all to pro- 
mote the prefent and future well-being of the poor. But as we have 
long dwelt upon the firft of thefe, you will.pardon this neceflary di- 

refion, and permic me to return to the former fubject. ‘The demo- 
ining of cottages, and laying their precincts to the large farm, is 
certainly a capital grievance, big with the worft of confequences. 
The general luxury of the age, the efforts of the trading part of the 
people to ape high life, to {tand upon a level with their fuperiors, 
fhed their baneful influence on the poor cottager, as they not only 
place in his view enfamples of improvidence and loofene{s of man- 
ners, but alfo affect the price of provifion, which is now fo difpro- 
portionate to the price of labour, that the poor are kept, at too low 
anebb. You have rightly obferved, * encouragement’ is the foul 
of induftry; if a poor man could once fay, ‘ this cow—is MY 
* OWN,’ he would find * more mufic in thofe two thort words, than 
¢ in all the notes of Roffignole.’ But this mufic is but feldom heard 
in the honeft labourer’s * domain.’ It is a melancholy faét, the poor 
have no property, therefore they have no courage; they defpair.— 
The great number of alehoufes are ftrong temptations in the way of 
the burdened labourer; fo foon as his fpirit finks under the load of 
complicated hardthips, which his unabated labour is not able to re- 
move, he flies here to drink and drown forrow, though by fo doing 
his wretched cafe becomes ftill worfe: but above all, the contempt 
or neglect of religion, fo often to be found, not only in many of the 


poor, but in fome who walk in more exalted direétions, fixes them to 
their 
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their vices, and encourages them in careleffnefs. If therefore thé 
legiflature, if the ¢ gentleman, the friend, the patron, the protector, 
¢ of this truly valuable clafs of men,’ will exert themfelves in their 
favour, it is not impoflible to help them, to put them upon a com- 
mendable footing. Let thofe ftatutes, or claufes of ftatutes, that bear 
hard upon, or that are engines of oppreffion to them, be amended or 
repealed ; let the fupernumerary alehoufes, * the infernal manfions— 
‘ whence the demons of famine and difeafe iffue, like a ftrong man 
armed, to defolate the cottages of the hamlet, or the ftreets of the 
‘ city,’ be filenced: the magiftrates, upon proper complaint made, 
have power by the laws now in force to do the laft; they can alfo 
keep a watchful eye over fuch of the overfeers as are cruel and op- 
prefive ; can corre® innumerable abufes ; and as they are the great 
barrier between fuffering paupers and certain deftruéction, I doubt 
not but they will do thefe things, and much more. The many in- 
ftances that have come under my obfervation in the courfe of many 
years, have convinced me, that the worthy magiftrates in their publi¢ 
capacity, are the BEST FRIENDS the poor ever had, (fince the 
days of Elizabeth) now have, or are ever like to have ; and I fincerely 
with they may never be difmantled of their refpeétable authority. Let 
the demolifhed cottages be rebuilded, their little precinéts reftored, 
the parifh fchools eftablifhed, induftry encouraged, charity recom- 
mended, and, to crown the whole, let our reverend divines exert 
themfelves in the functions of their moft important office ; let them 
labour in earneft for the good of fouls, lay afide momentary trifles 
and foothing amufements, to watch with all diligence over their 
refpective flocks; let them lift up their voices like trumpets, be 
inftant in feafon and out of feafon, to preach the Gofpel of our gra- 
cious God, our rifen Saviour, our prefent Comferter ; let them attend 
their charge, not only in the churches, but alfo from houfe to houfe, 
daily teaching, exhorting and rebuking, with all long fuffering and 
authority ; let them watch over the healthy and ftrong, pray with the 
fick and weak, catechife the ignorant and young, and fet an en- 
fample of godlinefs, righteoufnefs, temperance, fobriety, gentlenefs, 
meeknefs, and holinefs, to all; this will have a moft noble effe&, 
will produce more fubftantial good, than all our ftatutes made for the 
fuppreffion of vice, and encouragement of virtue: let thefe things, 
Ifay, be done, breathing flatues of mifery fhall no more offend the 
eye, pitious cries of complaint fhall no more pierce the ear in our 
ftreets: the poor fhall lift up their heads with comfort, thal! enjoy 
their former privileges unmolefted : religion, the fource of every real 
bleffing, fhall flourifh in our land, in our families, in our hearts : in 
in fhort, Sir, all fhall be well, without the intervention of feverer 
laws, or the foft fang adminiftration of HOUSES of INDUSTRY.” 


Art. XVI. Remarks on a Voyage to the Hebrides, in a Letter to Samuel 

Fobafon, LL. D. 8vo. 1s. kearfley, 
Vaft bulks ! which little fouls but ill fopply. Dryven. 

The great objection that hath been made to accounts of voyages 

and travels in general is, that they have been written either by the 

; voyagers 
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voyagers or travellers themfelves, who were too ignorant and illite. 
rate to defcribe what they faw, or have. been manufaétured by lite. 
rary reclufes ; who, travelling only in the library or the garret, fup- 
ply the want of faéts by the fertility of their imagination. It was 
with reafon, therefore, the expectations of the public were raifed by 
Dr. Johnfon’s undertaking a voyage, and writing an account of it him- 
felf. His known talents for moral obfervation, with his peculiar tura 
for philofophical and political reflection, promifed not cnly a fund of 
rational entertainment but of judicious information. Our expecta. 
tions have been, as they ufualiy are when raifed too high, propor. 
tionably difappointed. The Doétor has told us very little about the 
Hebrides that we did not know before, and even that little feems to 
have been fought and told merely for the fake of an opportunity to 
abufe poor Scotland. The Doctor indeed may fay, ‘he could not 
defcribe what he did not fee, and if he faw but little, he could have 
but little to defcribe.” Our Remarker, however, infinuates that he 
ffed the bridge of Don and the woods. furrounding Seaton, with 
Pi eyes fhut. But this might be conftrued into a perional refleStion, 
if it did not throw a ftigma on the writer’s urbanity. It is well knowa 
that menof much reading and writing are fubject to the myopia. It was 
not Dr. Johnfon’s fault then, but his fellow-traveller’s, that he did 
not obferve things at a diftance. And yet, fomething mutt be faid 
for our friend, Mr. Bofwell. He is a man of writing and reading 
too; befides, he might be better employed in exercifing his fuperior 
knack at ‘* bending his keener eye on vacuity.”* Another good 
excule, for our voyager’s + tkipping over the trees, is brought even by 
his antagonifts; fome of whum fay, be went through the woods in 
the night, others that he went through afleep, and others both that 
he was aileep and that it was in the night. But, when fhould a 
philofophical voyager fleep but in the night? Add to this, that fupé 
poting he was awake, and in broad day light, he has the proverb, 
with a little variation, on his fide. An ordinary man might not 
have been able “‘ to fze the wood for trees ;” that great philofopher; 
Dr. Johnfon, notwithitanding his affection for the fecond fight, could 
not * fee the trees for the wood.”—And yet, after all, a fhrewd 
queftion might be afked, ** why are the Scots fo tenacious of their 
trees ?”’—Doubtlefs, becaufe people are prouder of appearing to have 
what they with to poffefs, than of being really poffefied of what they 
have ; even though the latter may be both more creditable and pro- 
fitable. Dr. Johnfon’s declaration that there were fo very few tees 
in Scotland, we doubted much, as well for the reafons above given 
with refpect to that particular circumitance, as for the general one, 
.given by the poet, that 
All looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye, 
* Nobody as yet knows how much this country is obliged to Mr. Bofwell, for im- 


porting that great patriot General Paoli: in whom all our Affer patriots now fet 
NOTHING. 

+ This eayage of Dr. Johnfon to the Hebrides, and that (as ‘yet in manufcript) of 
his late good frend Dr. Hawkefworth to Portimouth, put one in mind of the Pa- 
fian’s voyage to St. Cloud. What a pity theie excellent writers had not circumnay!- 
gated the globe with Banks and Solander! It would not then have been ini the power 
of that wicked wag, Topane, to have impofed on a poor untravelled philofopher 10 
egregioully, 

and 





Verliiy had ence conferred an bomrary degree on an Asse 
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hrd the intent, both of the Doétor’s journey and his publication, 
was to expofe, and make Scotland appear as naked as he could, 
And yet the zeal, with which the Scots have lately maintained the 
multiplicity of their trees, fuggeits to us the paucity of them *. On 
the authority of Shakefpeare, we had formed ideas of woods and 
forefts in Scotland. 

Macbeth hall never vanquith’d be, until 

Great Birnam wood to Dunfinanc high hill 

Shall come againit him. 
And if we had not been witnefs ro the vile grabbing up of Enel’ fh 
oaks, we fhould’be apt to think trees might itill exit in Scotland exe 
claiming with Macbeth, 

Who can imprefs the foreft ? 

Next to Scotch frees, our Remarker is tenacious of Scotch degrees. 

« Few reflections, fays he, can be calt on the indifcriminately beilow- 
ing degrees in Scotland, that will not be tound equally applicable oa 


‘ the banks of the Cam or the Ifis: a degree [Scotch] distinguishes 


fometimes learning, and fometimes. virtue ; it is f{umetimes a facrifice 
to friendfhip, and, perhaps, /ometinzes fold for Money.—Let him 
who is innocent caft the firit tone.” That is, let Ifis or Cam throw 
the ftone if either dare. ‘The Letter-writer mutt know that neither 
of them dare. At Oxford and Cambridge the degrees, that are not 
beitowed gratis as diflinctions to learuing or virtue, or made facri- 
fices to friendfhip, are aLways sop, if not for money, at leaft for 
time, which is money’s worth. A {cholar has nothing more to do 
than to keep commons for fo many terms at either univerfity, and a 
fcholar indeed he muft be who cannot then pafs examination for his 
degrees ¢. Next to degrees come Scotch hai/, Scotch drogwes, Scotch 
profiyterianifnm, and Scotch evidence for the authenticity of Offian’s 
Poems ; in honour and juftification of all which our irritated Letter- 


* Even on this fubjeét, there is onepaffaze in the prefent pamphlet, that reflects 
tore difhonour on the North of Scotland than any thing in Dr. Johnfon’s book. 

“ Hedges and trees are in gencral a mark of diftinetion peculiar to gentlemen.” 
feats ; a farmer no fooner attempts to inclofe his fields with a hedge, or ornament 
them with a row of trees, than he becomes the objeét of the laird’s jealoufy or ava- 
rice : he is feppofed to be rich, his rent is raifed, and he is compelled to the 
alternative of (larv.ng on his farm, or quitting it. To this may be added, that.a 
farmer in Scotland is not allowed to !o, even the wood which he has planted ; the 
loppings, without which no farmers houtes are built, mutt be purchafed of the laird 
at his own price,” ; 

What flaves, by this account, are the Highland peafants! Well may they with 
for woods under which to hide their heads. Were they free, they might hold up 
their heads, brave the fun, and defpife even the fhelter of their own bonnets, : 

+ It is trae thar degrees are, in all univerfities, conferred fometimes without 
€xamination ; but who thal) fay that neither learning, virtue nor friendthip tupply 
the place of it? The truth is, that in general a degree from Oxford and Cambridge 
does credit to the graduate: in other places the character of the graduate is expected 
todo honour to the univerfity. When thefe things were held in higher cfiimation, 
aud therefore more coveted than at prefent, Pitcairn, then at Ed nburgh, in order to 
affront a Dotch opiverfity, where he himfelf had been graduated and degrees had 
been ninch proftituted, fent for a dipluma for his valet; which being granted, he 
fent for another for his borfe ; to which iat requeti the Recior Magnificus replied, 
that with a view'to oblige him, they had confulied their records for a precedent, bet 
that they could not find one 3 though, under the name Piuairn, they found the uni~ 


’ 


writer 
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writer lays about him with a zeal becoming a lover of his country$ 
concluding with, what he calls, a parody on Dr. Johnfon’s words; 
“¢ To propagate error, by refufing evidence, is a degree of infolence, 
with which the world was not s//] mow acquainted; but ftubborn 
audacity is the laft réfuge of detection.” 


Art. XVII. A Letter to Nobody; on the Negligence and Mifcondu& of 
_ Ecclefiaftical Superiors, and particularly of a Modern Bifbop. By 

Sulpicius Severus. vo. 1s. Kearfley. t 

‘There is fomething quaint in the addrefs of this letter,’ and appa- 
rently too light and trifling for the very fevere caftigation its Author 
hath given the fuperior clergy. At the feverity of his reflections, 
however, he fays, ‘* Nobody can be juftly offended, who feriouily 
‘confiders, that all the language in the world cannot compofe fo li- 
bellous a burlefque on religion as a mifbehaving beneficiary.” 

** At every period, fays he, it might be truly afferted, 

Et fas atque nefas miftum legefque per ipfas 
Sevit nequities: poenas jam noxia vincit.—Man, Asrr. |. ii, 
The cloud of witneffes accumulated by length of time hath, how- 
‘ever, fo overfhadowed the archiepifcopal dignity, that in fome views 
it appears a monttroufly deformed figure; and, if it had but a pall 
on, one would really take it fora Roman antique, with a prayer- 
book in one hand, and a purfe in the other. An appeal therefore to 
Nobody is jult as good as an appeal to the Pope, who is next to 
Nobody ; or as an appeal to that Metropolitan, who is next to the 
Pope: ‘avd forthe fame reafon, 
Quid juvat in femet fua per convitia ferri ? 
‘This trifle then cannot fare worfe than the moft ferious and folemn, 
‘and pathetic’ appeals have fared before it; and fhould it be intro- 
duced at a convivial hour, when fmall-talk and trifling may be 
allowable in the way of relief; for moft people are of the poet’s opi- 
‘pion, who gave this advice to his friend, the famous Virgil, 
Mifce fiultitiam confiliis brevem : 
Dulce ett detipere in loco.” 

But whether it be ix /oco to treat religious fubjeGts fo ludicroufly, 
we leave to the Author, who hath certainly forgot the injunction, ae 
dudere cum facris, or does not look upon eccleiiaftical beneficiaries as 
religious fubjeéts at all. Their duties, however, are certainly facred, 
and though they are not all /acraments, yet ‘* there is a manner,” as 
he himfelt obferves, ‘’ which recommends even religious ceremonies 
to the veuveration and efteem of the people.” How far our Author 
has attended to this manner himfelf, while he is reprehending others 
for the neglect of it, his readers will judge; many of them perhaps 
fufpecting, from the writer’s apparent want of temper, that difap- 
pointment may have made him angry, and that, if he were a Bithop 
himlelf, he would be more tender ot cenfuring the failings of Epifco- 
pacy. Indeed, whatever truth be in the Writer’s general reflections, 

‘his pamphlet feems to be made an inftrument chiefly for throwing 
abufe on a particular dignity. How exuliingly does he begin his 


attack.. 
£ « And 
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' And now for fome remarks on the duty and conduct of a mo- 

dern Bifhop ; which the reader of this addrefs will-allow, if he has 
been able to perceive any force of reafoning in the preceding argu- 
ments and obiervations, it is Nobody’s bufinefs to take notice of; 
becaufe it is in Nobody’s power to regulate or reform either. If No- 
body then is the only perlonage of fufficient authority for the prefent 
purpofe; may it pleafe his ferene highnefs to take into ferious confi- 
deration the following relation of fatts! And if but a few falutary 
effects thould be the refult of it, a proper acknowlegement will be 
very gratefully made to the mot high, moft mighty, and moft puif- 
fant Prince Nopopy, Earl Every-where, Duke of All-things, and 
Grand Signior.” 

We are not greatly ftruck with the wit or humour, evidently 
aimed at, inthis paflage: but to cite ene of the heinous charges 
brought agaimit the prelate in queftion; for which his Lordthip ie 
incurred this fevere flagellation. 

* « When a certain prelate arrived at a certain place, he made all 
the hafte he could to difpatch his bufinefs. He was foon dreffed in 
his canonicals, foon entered the church, foon faid his oraifon at the 
altar ; and the minifter of the pariih alfo foon read the preface to the 
Confirmation fervice. The Catecheumens too, having no guide, 
overfeer, or ruler, to direct them, .were equally eager to pufh forward 
their perfons: it feems, the moft vulgar among them could not have 
been more fo, had they been attually afraid that their holy Father in 
God would not have a benediction left for the lait of them. Igno- 
rance or inexperience will not excufe irreligious rudenefs, being na- 
turally apt to infpire the contrary ; and fuch behaviour mutt be very 
provoking. But the Bithop perhaps did not confider, that his owa 
{pirit of impatience might be communicated at a little diftance, like 
electrical fire; and therefore, when the youth made their approaches 
too precipitately, he called out for a conftable; and had he been at 
Weftminiter, world probably have prayed for 2 detachment from the 
third regiment of guards, to proteét his epifcopal majefty.. But for- 
tunately for him, he had no occafion; he was then attended by a 
champion of the church, that blunderbufs of divinity, who made St. 
Mary’s roar with politics for the edification of Alma-Mater’s family, 
and afterwards publifhed them for the emolument of his own. -This 
hero, obferving that his delegates feemed to labour in vain, went 


‘down in perfon to the door of the church, and immediately con- 


vinced the croud, 

By apoftolic blows aud knocks, 

That his commands were orthodox, 
‘When this tumult had fubfided a little, it was very eafy to fee, that 
the prelate did not think he was then engaged in the happieit em- 
ployment : for inftead of looking like an amiable blefling Bithep*, 
contempt fat fcowling on his countenance, and every now and then 
declared itfelf in expreflions of fcorn and menace, a 

«¢ But a particular incident mati not be omitted in this rehearfal 
of an ecclefiaflico-political farce, which cannot be made fo ridicu- 
#* ——Mens afpera, vultus in ird aw 
Semper. Sit. Ira, lib. xiv. 


Kkez . loufly 
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joufly deteftable in defcription as it actually appeared in its originaf 
reprefentation.—A young lady had been fo unlucky as not to reckon 
a head-drefs a-la-mode, and in the higheft tafte, among the pomps 
and vanities which fhe had renounced: but the grave rebuke of a 
Bifhop foon made her lower her top-gallant, and be glad to receive 
the fpirit under a double teef, as fnug as any body.—Had this hap- 
pened in any delle affimbiée, the man would have been called unani- 
moufly an ill-bred fellow, and a brute: whereas it is always proper 
that folly and extravagance of every fort, which muft proceed from 
carnal and inordinate defires, fhould have their finfulnefs feverely 
cenfured in a church.—The poor young lady, however, was much to 
be pitied ; being unexpectedly reprimanded on her knees, by a great 
Dignitary, in a congregation of priefts and other people— 

Servatur tamen in poena vultufque pudorque : 

Supplicia ipfa decent. Nivea cervice reclinis 
Molliter ipfa fuze cuftos eft fola figure. 
Her fin was a srepafivens method of drefling her hair: and to be fure 
fhe fhould not have brought any of it before, which would more 
naturally have fallen behind. Her fin might be made more heinous 
too, by an artful intermixture of other hair with her own: for every 
kind of deception fhould be difcouraged. But how could the peevith 
old prelate look at the groupe of divines who attended him, if he 
had forgotten his own full-bottom, and not perceive: that fome of 
their perriwigs were of a ftrange unnatural fhape, and quite as mon- 
ftrous as a lady’s #éte ? For the moft remarkable difference feems to 
be in the fituation of the fwell. The ladies chufe theirs in front: 
and they muft bein the right of it; becaufe it may fecure the brain 
from feveral accidents, fhould the coronal future not be quite clofe. 
The gentlemen of fcience, in law, phyfic, or divinity, and fome in 
trade, chufe theirs behind: and they are alfo in the right of it; for, 
as their purfuits require deeper penetration, it behoves them to take 
greater care of the occipital part, called in common Englith the 
noddle.”” 

How the learned Severus’s noddle be fecured, we know not; but if 
he is apt to make thefe kind of attacks on his ecclefiaftical brethren, 
we would advife him not to confide too implicitly in their being the 
mir.tfters of peace, but to fortify his own occiput too with a fkuli-cap, 
till it be properly protected by a mitre. We heartily join the Letter- 
writer in his reprehenfion of the beneficed clergy for their fimo- 
niacal contraéts and infamous oppreffion of their poor and unbene- 
ficed brethren, but we would with to exculpate the polifhed prelate, 
who is faid to be guilty of fo much rudeneis to a fajr lady. As a 
fcholar he was certainly to blame: as every fchool-boy knows the 
claim of the ladies to extravayant tétes is more ancient than that of 
the gentlemen to prepotieruus perriwigs. But the Bifhop perhaps 
had lett ttis claflical knowledge at home with his chaplain: or he 
might ju then forget his manners ; Bifhops are but men, and, as 
this Letter-writer himfelf cbferves, ‘* impoffibilities are not enjoined 
them. Nobody expeéts that Bithops fhould waik upon the water, 
and be able to crofs the ocean en foot. A want of faith would have 
drowned an Apettle, had not his blefied Saviour himfelf been ready 
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at hand to fupport him. And it may be queftioned, whether the 
piety of the prefent times, were it all collected in a fingle prelate, 
would be worthy of the like fupernatural prefervation.” O tempora ! 
O mores! And yet it fhould be remembered that thus have the 
TIMES been ‘complained of, ** time out of mind,” 


Art. XVIII. Sterne’s Letters to his Friends on various Occaffons. 
To which is added, his Hiftory of a Watch-Coat, with explanatory 
Notes. 8vo. 2s. Kearfley. 

In an introduétion prefixed to thefe letters we are told they have 
been fome years in the poffefiion of the Editor, who has deferred the 
publication of them only out of a view of obtaining more; which 
now defpairing of, he has thought proper to obtige the world with 
their appearance in print. As he does not tell us how he came by 
what he got, and a collection of this ingenious Author’s letters has 
been advertifed by fome of his family, we might harbour fufpicions 
not altogether to the credit of the Editor, did he not fo folemnly 
affure us of his regard for the charatter of the deceafed, and that he 
thinks it “* almoft as criminal to commit a literary as a corporal 
murder.” It is not murder, however, that this Editor can be charged 
with, the Author’s literary reputation is immortal. It is an infe- 
riour, though not fiefs fcandalous, crime, and yet there are men, 
neverthelefs, who might be induced to commit murder, who would 
not commit a fraud or a robbery ; with one of which crimes it is pof- 
fible our Author’s affigns may charge the prefent Editor, We hope, 
notwithftanding, that though, by our office, we are general receivers 
of literary goods, however come by, we fhall not be looked upon as 
accomplices in guilt; if there be any invafion of property in the 
publication before us. We hail only, for our part, felect the beft 
of thefe Shandean epiftles for the entertainment of our readers 5 
who muft be difinterefted, indeed, if they do not fincerely forgive us. 

wh‘ ES FT. FTF ER GC 
“ Dear Sir, Thurfday, 11 o'clock at night. 

re ’T was for all the world like a cut acrofs my finger with 
a fharp knife—I faw the blood—gave it a fuck—wrapt it up—and 
thought no more about it. : 

" But there is more goes to the healing of a wound than this 
comes to :—a wound (unlefs it is a wound not worth talking of, but 
by-the-bye mine is) muft give you fome pain after—nature will take 
her own way with it—it muft ferment—it mutt digeft—— / 

“3 The ftory you told me of Triftram’s pretended tutor this 
morning—My letter, by rights, fhould have fet out with this fen- 
tence—and then the fimile would not have kept you a moment in 
fufpence—this vile ftory, I fay, though I then faw both how and 
where it wounded—I felt little from it at firit—or, to fpeak more 
honeftly (though it ruins my fimile), I felt a great deal of pain from 


* A friend of the Author of the Divine Legation fafpeéting, from report, that 
Sterne had a defign to make that learned prelate Iriftram’s tutor, in the continvae 
tion of his work; hinted his fufpicions to him in a letter, to which this is an 


antwer. . 
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it, but affe&ted an air ufual on fuch accidents, of lefs feeling thay 
I had-— 

«¢ I have now got home to my lodgings, and have been unwrap- 
ing this felf-fame wound of mine, and fhaking my head over it this 
alf hour.—What the devil!—-Is there no one learned, blockhead 

throughout the many f{chools of mifapplied fcience in the chriftian 
world to make a tabour of for my Triftram ?—Ex quovis ligno non 
t.—Are we fo run out of ftock, that there is no one lumber-headed, 
muddle-headed, mortar-headed, pudding-headed chap amongft our 
dottors ?—Is there no one jingle wight, of much reading and no 
learning, amongft the many children in my mother’s nurfery, who 
bids high for this charge, but I mutt difable my judgment by choofing 
a W—— ?—Vengeance ? have I fo little concern tor the honour of 
my hero?—Am I a wretch fo void of fenfe, fo bereft of feeling for 
the figure he is to make in flory, that I fhould choofe a preceptor to 
rob him of all the immortality I intended him ? O my dear friend ! 

“« Malice is ingenious—unlefs where the excefs of it out-wits 
itfelf—I have two comforts in this firoke of it ;—the firft is, that this 
ne is partly of this kind; and fecondly, that it is one of the num- 
ber of thofe which fo unfairly brought poor Torick to his grave-—— 
The report misht draw blood of the Author of Triftram Shandy— 
but could not harm fach a man as the Author of the Divine Lega- 
tion—God blefs him! (though by the bye, and according to the 
nataral courfe of defcents, the bleffing fhould come from him to me.) 

‘«¢ Pray have you no intereft lateral or collateral to get me. intro. 
duced to his Lordthip? 

** Why do you atk? 

«¢ My dear Sir, 1 have no claim to fuch an honour, but what 
arifes from the honour and refpeét, which, in the progrefs of my 
work, will be fiewn the world [ owe to fo great aman. Whilft I 
am talking of owing—I with, dear Sir, that any body would tell you 
how much I am indebted to you—I am determined never to do it 
myfelf, or fay more upon the fudject than this, that I am yours, 

Lawrence STERNE.” 
LETTER IV. To-------- ' 

“« Tt is even as you told me, my good friend,—a beckon from an 
eld female acquaintance has led me a dance to It was too 
"great a temptation to be thrown in the way of fuch a finner ;—fo I 
have bid adieu to Shandy Hal! till the beginning of Q&ober—— 
which, by. the bye, is one of the fineft months in the year in this 
part of the kingJom—this is added, by the way, to induce you to 
weturn to me at that time: if vou cannot, let me know where you 
are to be the beginning of the following month, and the wheels of 
my chariot thal! roll rapidly towards you. 

“ I have not been quite idle fince you left me, but, amidit a 
thoufand ixypediments, have {natched one volume more for a gouty 
and a iplenetic world. 1 fuppofe this will overtake you at the Hot- 
‘Wells, as you are walking a feutimental foot- pace befide fome phthi- 
fical nymps& of the fountain—if fo—protect and cherith her whofpever 
the bes and tell-her, that the has Trifram Shandy’s withes for her 
secovery and happinefs.—Had I lived in days of yore, when virtue 
and fentiment bore a price, I fhould have been the molt peeriels 
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knight of them all !—Some tender-hearted damfel in diftrefs would 
ever have been my objeét :—to wipe away the tears from off the 
cheek of fuch a friendlefs fair one, I would goto Mecca—and for a 
friend—to the end of the world.— 

« In this laft fentiment my beft friend was uppermof in my 
thoughts ! ‘ 

‘¢ But wherefore do I think of arms and Dzlcineas,—when, alas, 
my {pear is grown rufly. and is fit only io be hung im the old family 
hall, among piftols without cocks, and helmets that have loft their 
vizard. 

** As for my health, which you fo kindly inquire after—I cannot 
brag of it—it is not fo well with me this year as it was the laft— 
and I fear I have little on my fide but laughter and good fpirits ! 
Thefe have fiood me in great ftead for twenty years pait, how long 
they may be able to keep the field, and prolong the combat—for at 
beft it is but prolonging a contelt which mutt at laf end in their 
defeat—I know not! Neverthelefs, for the days that re pail, 
as well as thofe which are to come, I will eat my bread in peace ; 
and be it but bread and water, and I have fuch a friend as you, 
I will find a way, fome how or other, to make merry over it. 

Adicu. Lawrence STexnt.” 


LETTER V. To---------- . 

«* ——The firft time 1 have dipped my pen into the ink-horn is 
to write to you—-and to thank you mott fincerely for your kind 
epiftle !—will this be a fufficient apology for my letting it /ay ten 
days upon the table without anfwering it ?—I truft it will;—I am 
fare my own feelings tell me fo—becaufe I feel it to be impoflible 
for me to do any thing that is ungracious towards you. It is not 
every hour, or day, or week, in a man’s life, that is a fit feafon for 
the duties of friendfhip :—fentiment is not always at hand—folly and 
pride, and what is called bufinefs, oftentimes keep at a diftance: 
and without fentiment, what is friendfhip ?—a name !~—-a thadow ! ~— 
But, to prevent a mifapplication of all this (though why thould I 
fear it from fo kind and gentle a fpirit as yours?) you muft know, 
that by the carelefinefs of my curate, or his wife, or his maid, of 
fome one within his gates, the parfonage-houle at war, abouts 
fortnight ago, burnt to the ground, with the furniture which be- 
longed to me, and a pretty good colic&ion ot books~—-the lofs-abort 
three hundred and fifty pounds.—The poor man, with his wife, too’; 
the wings of the next morning and fled away.—This has given me 
real vexation—for fo much ws my pity and cileem for him, thot as 
foon as I heard of the difafter, I fent to defire he would come and 
take his abode with me, ti!l another habitation was ready to receive 
him—but he was gone ; and, as 1 am told, for fear of my perfecu- 
tion—Heavens ! how little did he know me, to fuppofe that I was 
among the number of thofe wretches, who heap misfortune on mif- 
fortune—and when the load is alinoit infupportable, iti] add to the 
weight.—God, who reads my heart, knows it tobe truce, that I wih 
rather to fhare than to increafe the burden of the miferable—to dry 
up inftead of adding a fingle drop to the tiream of forrow -—As to 


the dirty trafh of this world, I regard it not; the lofs of i: Coes not 
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coft me a figh—for, after all, I may fay with the Spanifh Captain, 
that I am as good a geatleman as the King, only not quite fo rich. 
But to the point 

“© Shali I expeét you here this fummer? I much with that you 
may make it convenient to gratify me in a vifit for a few weeks.— 
I will give yon a roaft fowl for your dinner, and a clean table-cloth 
every day; and tcil you a ftory by way of defert.—In the heat of 
the day we will fit in the fhade; and in the evening the faireft of 
sil the milk-maids, who pafs by my gate, fhall weave a garland 
for you. 

«¢ If I fhould be fo unfortunate as not to fee you here, do, con- 
trive to meet me the beginning of OXober—I fhall flay here about a 
fortnight, and then feek a kindlier climate.— This plaguy cough of 
mine feems to gain ground, and will bring me at laft to my grave, in 
{pite of all I can do; but while J have ftrength to ren away from it 
1 will!—I have been wreftling with it for thefe twenty years paft ; 
2nd what with laughter and good fpirits have prevented its giving me a 
fall; but my antagonilt preffes me clofer than ever, and I have no- 
thing lefeon my fide but another journey abroad !-—apropos,—are 
you for a {cheme of that furt?—If not—perhaps you will accompany 
me as far as Dover, that we may laugh together upon the beach, to 
put Neptune in good humour, before I embark.—God blefs you— 

Adieu. LawrENce STERNE.” 
[Yo be continued in the Appendix.} 





Art. XIX. Mr. Dazicl Perrean’s Narrative of his unhappy Cafe; 
avheremn every particular Tranfa@ion between Mrs, Rudd, his Brother 
aad himfe'f, from the Commencement of Mr. Daniel Perreau’s Con- 
nexion with Mrs. Rudd, until the Time of bis Trial, is moft truly and 
candidly laid before the Public; together wirh his Defence. Publifoed 
by himplf. vo. 2s. Evans, Strand. 

It is difficult to fpeak of the produétion of an unhappy man, in 
the predicament of Daniel Perreau. The llory here told is plaufible; 
Whe fas are certainly poflibie, but how far probable every reader 
mutt judge for himfelf. As to the ref, there is nothing contained 
in this publication, which has not been repeatedly inferted in the 
hews-papers, 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
ART. XX. Oeuvres Philofophiques et Mathematiques, de M. G. T, 


*sGravefande, Se. Continued Sront page 311. 

Asa fpecimen of this celebrated Author’s Metaphyfical Effays, 
we gave in our Review for April, two feétions refpecting the Union, 
which fubtifls between the foul and body, and the manner in which 
they are united. So thallew, however, is the penetration of the 
greateit philofophers into this fubjeét, that, after all their inveftiga- 
ion and refearches, they leave their pupils as wife as when they firft 
ictout, ‘he reafons are evident.—In the firit place, they all bes 
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in with a petitio principii ** Man is a compound of two difincét and 
efentially different fubitances, foul and body*.” This taken for 
granted, it is no wonder that the properties of the compound cannot 
be clearly inveftigated, the properties of the fimple ingredients being 
unknown, Attempts, indeed, harg been made to define both body 
and foul ; but this hath been dghe merely by changing the terms, 
thus body, fay they, is matter and foul is {pirit, matter hath length, 
breadth, thicknefs, and is perfectly inactive; fpirit has neither 
length, breadth nor thicknefs and is all activity. But that cither fe- 
parately have any real exiftence ia nature, is a mere gratis di@um, 
unfupported by reafon or experiment.—In the next place our beft 
and ableit philofophers, under the fuppolition of paying a due reve- 
rence for religion, have exercifed the powers of reafon in their en- 
quiries after truth, under the reftraint of revelation; or rather 
they have direéted thofe enquiries not to difcover truths unknown, 
but to confirm the veracity of propofitions and notions already enters 
tained. If they have not profeffedly employed their reafon to prove 
the truths of revelation, they have been conttantly checked in their 
progrefs by the apparent incompatibility between one and the other}. 
But this is a fpecies of falfe delicacy; for, as we are affured the 
truths of revelation cannot be impeached, nor the gates of hell pre- 
vail againft Chriftianity, fo we may refit affured no lengths that 
human reafon can go, can lead to rational traths really ‘ucompatible, 
however apparently-inconfiffent, with thofe of revelation, The Scrip- 
tures fpeak, indeed, ot body and foul, but we have no reafon to 
think thofe terms made ufe of to fignify matter and fpirit in the phy- 
fical acceptation of thofe terms by modern philofophers: on the con- 
trary, the ideas attached to thofe terms at prefent are ftrictly {peak- 
ing of no earlier date than the Newtonian philofophy; the notions 
of the atomifts, corpufcularians and monadifis making lefs difference 
in the diftinction. It is neceffary that this fappofed diftin&ion, of 
an abfolute and effential difference between matter and {pirit, fhould 
be thrown afide before any further progrefs can be made in the ana- 
lyfisof man. From remarking the ll etfeéts of it in the arguments 
of many able reafoners, we have long been of this opinion, and are 
nota little pleafed to find a learned and ingenious author very lately 
exprefs himfelf to the fame purpofe. I am rather inclined to think, 
fays this writer, ** that though the fubject is beyond our comprehen- 
fion at prefent, man does not confift of two principles, fo eflentially 
different from one another as matter and /pirit, which are always 
defcribed as having not one common property, by means of whichthey 
can affect or aét upon cach other; the one occupying fpace, and the 
other not only not occupying the leaft imaginable portion of fpace, 
but incapable of bearing relation to it; in fo much that my mind is 
no more ia my body than it is in the moon. J rather think that the 
whole man is of fome xziform compofitioa, and that the property of 


* Thus Rouffeau ; following the beaten track of a thoufand others. 

+ This is fingularly remarkable in the writings of Mr. ’sGravefande ; who paid a 
particular regard to the tenets of religion, although he often carried his philofophical 
iavefligations till they bordered on the confines of infidelity aud there left them 
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reception, as well as the other powers that are termed meztal, is the 
refult (whether neceffary or not) of fuch an organical ftruéture as that 
of the brain. Confequently, that the whole man becomes exting ar 
death, and that we have no hope of furviving the grave but what is 
derived from the icheme of reve! Gon *,” 

This fome may think going too far; but we are glad to find a 
writer, of Dr. Prieftly’s eminence, bold enough to declare fo impor- 
tant a truth. Revelation muft ftand (and it can ftand) on its own 
bafis. It needs not the buttreffes or abutments of human reafon ; 
while, at the fame time, it affords to the mind that confolation, 
which arifes from the profpect of a futurity; of which philofophy 
{even the ff) can give us no affurance. The gloomy fatisfaction of 
knowing little, doubting much, and being ignorant of more, is all 
that is to be attained by the profoundeft refearches and fublimeft in- 
veftigations of human reafon. Happy the philofopher who hath 
proceeded fo far as to difcover this impotence of natural knowledge, 
and to make timely reliance on that wifdom which furpaffes all znder- 
franding ! But we beg Mr. Allamand’s pardon for this digreflion from 
the works of his Author ; it will ferve with our readers, however, ag 
an apology for our dwelling no longer on his metaphyfical eflays. 

Next to thefe in point of importance, and indeed novelty (if things 
of importance, like things of no importance, long neglected, may 
become new) is our Profeffor’s difcuffion of the queftion refpecting 
the meafure of mechanical forces. This difpute, though long agi- 
tated by the firft mathematicians and experimentalifts in Europe, was 
at lait abandoned, without being brought to that determination, 


which its own importance i se and the character of the difpu- 


tants demanded. Sir Ifaac Newton was at a very advanced age, and 
did not chufe to meddle when the matter was firft ftarted. Leibnitz, 
who refted his whole fyftem on the impoflibility of the perpetual mo- 
tion, proved beyond contradiétion that, if the Newtonian meafure of 
forces was right, the perpetual motion was the neceffary and un- 
avoidable confequence. Both parties, however, agreed in denying 
the poflibility of the perpetual motion, tho’ for different reafons ; while 
*sGravefande,. a rigid Newtonian, became, on examining the wheel 
of Orffyreus, an advocate for Leibnitz’s doétrine. The death of the 
principal partizans, and the wide field, which foon after opened for 
electrical enquiries, iuperfeded mechanical experiments, as far as they 
related to the theory of forces; which remains much in the fame 
ftate in which ’sGravefande left it. Gf this ftate, which he calls very 
paradoxical, we fhall give a fhort fetch, as an objeét worthy of the 
attention of our experimentalifls, when they are at leifure, to learn a 
hittle mathematics, and are fufficiently puzzled with chymical pro- 
ceffes, or perplexed with the caprices of their ele€trical apparatus, 
to apply themf-lves to the ftudy of the fimple refult of the laws 
ef motion. 
[To be concluded im the Appendix.] 


# Dz. Prickly’: Introduftory Eifaye to Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind. 
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ART. XXI. Hifoire Naturelle, &e. Par le Comte de Buffon. Cons 

tinued from page 163. 

From the fhort fpecimen, we have given of our Author’s manner 
of reafoning on phyfical principles, our readers sill probably have, 
no curiofity to purfue the fubjeét, he firft ftarted, any farther ; we muft 
do him the juftice, however, to dwell fo long upon it as to inform 
the reader that, though he refts his affertion of the non-exiftence 
of impenetrable, inflexible matter on its immobility ; he does not 
found that immobility merely on fuppofition. His demonitration, 
fuch as it is, runs thus; ‘* The powers of nature, as far as they 
are known to us, may be reduced intotwo primary forces, that which 
js the caufe of gravity, and that which produces seat. The force of 
impulfon is fubordinate to thefe; depending on the firit for its parti- 
calar effects, and on the laft for its general effyst. Now, as impul~ 
fon cannot exert itfelf but by means of the cl@ficity of bodies, and 
their elafticity a&ts.only by virtue of the force which caufes their 
diftant parts to approach each other ; it is clear that impulfion re- 
quires the concurrence of attraéion, in order to operate: for, if 
matter fhould lofe its attraétion, and bodies their cohefon of parts, 
all elafticity would be deftroyed, all communication of motion would 
be intercented, all impalfon annihilated! Since, in fa&, motion 
is not nor can be communicated or tranfmitted from one body 
to another, except by means of elafticity; it is, on the whole, 
demonftrable, that a body perfectly hard, that is to fay abfolutely 
inflexible, muft be at the fame time abfolutely immoveable and to- 
tally incapable of receiving the action of auy other body.”———But, 
granting our Author that motion is communicated from one body te 
another, by means of their elafticity and cohefion of parts, this does 
by no means prove that their cohefion may not be the effect of repul- 
fox as well as of attra@ion. He is pleafed to fuppofe that attradtion 
is amore general principle than repuifioz (for fo we may call impul- 
fron, fince all phyfical action and re-a&tion is equal, and no one body 
could impel another without being at the fame time equally repelled by 
it) but the moft general property of mattcr is known by the name of 





rofiance ; which fhould certainly be imputed rather to repu/fow than 


attrattion. Were we difpofed to controvert this writer’s argumens, 
we might fay, therefore, that c/aficity is the firit and univerial pro- 
perty of matter; that the reciprocal re/jPance of all bodies arifes from 
this elafticity ; that the reciprocal attraction of gravitating bodies 
arifes from their internal agitation of parts, and the refiftance thence 
arifing to the ambient medium. In a word, it were very eafy ta 
demolifh this Author’s whimfical theory, which imputes all the 
effets of inanimate matter to attraction alone. It was the abfurdity 
of fuch a notion that induced Dr. Knight and Mr. Colden, the one 
to fet up the principle of resx/fox, and the other a principle of a&ion 
in matter to account for natural phenomena. Our ingenious French- 
man hath found out another method; which is, by joining this force 
of attraTion to that of Aect, to account for all the phexcmena of ani- 
mate or living matter [la matiere vive.| By ‘living matte-,” M. de 
Puffon means all animals and vegetable while in a flate of life and 
vegetation, 
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vegetation, alfo light, fire, and ‘his own organical molecules ; jn q 
word, fays he, every fubfance which appears to us to be active in 
itfelf. This matiere vive, lays he, always tends from the centre to 
the circumference > whereas inanimate matter [/a matiere brute] tends, 
on the contrary, from the circumference to the centre. It is an 
expanfive force that animates living matter; and it is an attractive 
force that rules inanimate matter. And, though the dircctions of 
thefe two forces are diametrically oppotite to each other, each ot 
them neverthelefs exerts its proper action; they counter-balance, 
without ever deftroying,each other ; and from the combination of theie 
two powers, equally active, refult all the phenomena of the univerie. 

Such is our Author’s theory, a confufed compound of the fyiiems 
of Euler and Dr. Knight. One would have tnought the erzanical 
molecules of the former had been fufficiently exploded to have pre- 
vented their adoption by fuch a writer as de Buffon. But the defire 
of accounting for every thing, while we can hardly account for 
any thing, will lead the molt ingenious men intoerrour. One me- 
thod, to “prevent miftakes in forming fyitems, would be to confine 
the principies of each fcience to the invettigation only of that tcience 
itfelf. ‘The phifiologift will as certainly blunder, who conceives 
the elements of chymitiry to be the elements of phyfics; .as the 
chymitt, who fuppofes the elements of natural philofophy in general 
to be thofe of chymittry. It is true, that all the fviences are allied 
to each other; but they have their gradations in the fcale of human 
knowledge, which refts on phyfics as their bafis, In phyfics alone 
can the principles of fcience approach the fimple elements of things. 
The principies of all other fciences mutt accord with compound ex- 
iftences; thus, fire, air, earth, water, have long been chymical 
principles, which probably will never be much farther decompounded; 
but thefe are all compounds to be refolved into the fimp!er ; rin- 
ciples of attra&ion, repulfion, and other primary properties of 
matter and combinations of motion. 

The experimental part, of this work, is lefs liable to exception. 
It confits of feven memoirs; the two firft of which contains a va- 
riety of experiments, which our author occafionally profecuted, for 
the {pace of fix years, to afcertain the progrefs of heat, by obferving 
the times in which different bodies gained or loft equal degrees of 
heat; with a view to difcover from thefe obfervations, on what par- 
ticular quality, the different affinity of various bodies to heat de- 
pended.—In the profecution of thefe experiments, we are told, the 
experimentalift made the following difcovery, refpecting the gain 
and lofs of heat in metals, femi-metals and other metallic mineral 
fubflances; viz. that fuch lofs or gain depended on their fufibility, 
or facility of being reduced to a ilate of fluidity. Thus, ranking the 
metals, according to their fufibility, beginning with the mott fufible, 
we have tin, lead, filver, gold, copper, iron; in which very order the 
Author’s experiments ferve to fhew they receive and tranfmit heat. 
A proof this that the folidity of bodies depend on the ftate of the am- 
bient medium in which they fubfift. Another circumftance deduced 
from thefe experiments, is, that the dene? fluid body is more quickly 
heated or cooled, than even the rarg? folid b-dy. To thefe rules 
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indeed there are fome exceptions for which the author endeavours 
to account. The third memoir contains experimental obfervations 
on that fingular metal, called Platina. The chymiits, who have 
hitherto treated of this fubitence, almoft all agree in denominating 
it a perfect metal; conformably to the experiments of Scheffer, 
Macquer, Margraff and Dr. Lewis. Mr. De Buffon, however, is 
juduced to deny its being a pertect metal, becaufe it wants two of 
the effential qualities of a metal, fufibility and ductility. He can- 
ceives it to be a commixture of gold and iron, which nature hath 
formed in the earth in a manner not to be imitated by art. 

Memoir the fourth contains obfervations on the cohefion and de- 
compofition of iron. 

Memoir the fi/7/ contains experiments on the effects of a clofe 
and fmothering heat, in large furnaces, on ftones and other bodies 
expofed to it; in contraft with the effects produced by the action of 
an expofed and open fire. 

In the fxth memoir, which is divided into three feétions Mr. De 
Buffon treats of burning mirrours and lenfes. The fir feGion ap- 
peared heretofore in the memoirs of the Royal Academy of fciences ; 
containing an account of the famous machine for producing an in- 
tenfe heat at a confiderable diftance, by means of the fun’s rays re- 
feted from a multiplicity of p/ain mirrours fo placed as to refloét 
them on the- fame tpot. Of the ufes of this machine the author 
gives a very fanciful idea. The /econd feQion of this memoir con- 
tains, among other reveries, as the author properly enough files 
them, Obfervations on the Achromatic ‘Telefcope, with propofals 
for forming fhort telefcopes of folid glafs, to correct the aberration 
caufed by the different refrangibility of the rays of light; as well 
as to conftruct others of contiderable length, in which the whele 
cavity between the eye and obje& glafles fhould be filled with water,.— 
Pretty as thefe propofals may feem in theory, we will venture to fay, 
they would not very eafily be put in practice. 

The third fe€iion contains an account of the author’s attempts to 
facilitate the conftruction of large concave burning mirrours and 
convex lenfes, defigned for burning at leffer dittances. The method 
he took was by bending flat plates of ¢lafs by heat; in fome of which 
attempts he fays he was fuccefsful. Our author makes a fingular 
obfervation, on his fruitlefs endeavours to obtain heat in a focus by 
the rays of the mocn, viz. ‘ that poflibly the moon may tran{mit cold 
tous, rather than heat.” This part of the work is illuitrated by 
copper-plates, without which, it 13 not ealy to convey an idea of the 
feveral expedients of our author for conflructing the various mir- 
rours and lenfes he projected. 

Memoir the fewenth and lait, treats of the * Accidental Colours.” 
Thele accidental colours, our author diftinguifhes from the natural 
colours by. abferving that they are the effect of ar indifpefition or 
agitation of the optic nerves, exciting the fame emotion in the dark 
as is excited by the reflection of the rays of light from luminous ob- 
jects. . This paper, however, was long fince printed in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy, and the fubject has been treated by other 


writers. 
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- LIST of BOOKS and PAMPHLETS, 


Publifhed in the courfe of the Month, of which a farther 
account is neceffarily deferred. 


Arr. 22. Anew Scheme of Short-hand ; being an Improvement upon 
Mr. Byrom’s Univerfal Englifh Short-hand. By Fobn Palmer. 
$vo. 10s. 6d. Johnfon. 

In the Preface and Introdu@tion to this Scheme, the ingenious 
Author hath made fome pertinent obfervations on the art of rachy- 
graphy in general, as well as pointed out feveral egregious deteéts on 
the particular fchemes at prefentin Ufe. Of thefe Mr. Byrom’s 
hath, for fometime, been the moft popular, notwithftanding feveral 
recent attempts to fuperfede it. Mr. Palmer’s {cheme is by no means a 
defign of this kind, but a modeft and, we think judicious, attempt to 
sender it ftill more permanent by rational and well-digefted improve- 
meiits. 

Ant. 23. A Petition intended to have been prefented to the High 
Court of Fudicature, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in*Par- 
liament affembled, relative to a Cafe heretofore publifoed, and 
entitled, ** An Appeal to the Public relative to a Caufe lately de- 
termined in the Court of Chancery.” 8vo. 1s. Bew. 

This petition we are told, ‘* has been fubmitted to the confider- 
ation of a noble peer, who ftands in the firft rank of ftatefmen and of 
patriots, and who declined having any concern in the bufinefs, be- 
caufe the petition is without precedent, and is a matter in which his 
lordfhip conceives himfelf to be incapable of affifting. The petitioner 
is therefore induced to publifh it, hoping that it will ferve to point 
out an extraordinary detect in our policy, and have fome tendency to 
produce a law that is much wanted; a law that fhall put a ftop to 
the tyranny of the practitioners in the feveral courts of juftice.” 

The petitioner’s cafe out of the queftion, fuch a law is one of 
thofe defiderata in the civil polity that is much more earneftly to be 
withed than hoped for. 

Art. 24. Defcription des Royaumes d’ Angleterre et d’Efcoffe. Com- 
pofe par Ejtienne Perlin. Par. 1558. Hiftoire de PEntree de la 
Reine Mere dans la Grande Bretagne. Par P. De la Serre. 
Par. 1639. Lilufirated with Cuts, and. Englifh Notes. 4t0. 53. 
Payne. 

Of this work we fhall ceive fome account in our next Review. 
Ant. 25. d Voyage to the Ifand of Mauritius, (or Ifle of France) 

the Ile of Bourbon, the Cape of Good Hope, Sc. Tranflated 

from the French. 8vo. 4s. Griffin. 

Of this voyage alfo, an account in our next, 

Arr. 26. Confiderations on the prefent State of Chriftianity, and 
the Behavisur of Unbelievers towards it. Tranflated from the 
French of A. F. Rouftan, Pajftor of the Helvetick Church, London. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 1. Tavlor. 

Art. 27. dn Account of the Proceedings of the Britifh and other 
Proteflant Inhabitants of the Province of Quebec, in North-America, 
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in order to obtain an Houfe of Affembly in that Province. 8vo. 3S. 

White. 

An interefting publication, in the prefent ficuation of affairs with 
the Americans, of which we thall give a farther account. 

Art. 28. A Defcription of the Mangeflan, and Bread-Fruit ; 

 Illuftr..ted with four Copper-plates. By Fobn Ellis, Efq. Fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and Upfal. 4to. 3s. 6d. Dilly. 

Art. 29. Hoyle’s Games Improved. By Fares Beaufort, Efq. of 
Cavendifh-Square. 12mo. 38. Bladon. 

Since Mr, Beaufort’s publication, the bookfeliers, who were pro- 
prietors of Hoyle’s Games, have advertifed the fixteenth edition of 
that work; which they affirm to be the only genuine edition, 
with Hoyle’s laft correétions and improvements. Mr. Beaufort may 
poflibly have out-hoyled Hoyle; for our part we confefs our igno- 
rance in the fcience. 

Art. 30. An eafy Introduétion to Englifh Grammar, intended for 
the Inftruétion, Encouragement, and Uje of young Learners. By 
Thomas Foel. 12m0. 1s. Law. 

How many ea/y introduGions to Englifh Grammar! It is well for 
fome people that plagiarifm is not punifhable by law, it would 
otherwife be mighty eafy to introduce many of thefe book-makers to 
the cognizance of the civil magiftrate. 

Arr. 31. Remarks on the principal A@s of the 13th Parliament of 
Great-Britain. By the Author of Letters concerning the prefent 
State of Poland. 8vo. 5s. Payne. 

Of thefe Remarks a farther account in our next. 

Art. 32. General Obfervations cancerning Education; applied te 
the Auther’s Method in particular. By G. Croft, M. 4. 8vo. 
6d. Hull, Ferraby.—London, Robinfon. 

A {choolmatter’s fhop-bill, by the drawing up of which, however, 
the mafter feems to underftand his trade. 

Arr. 33. Agriculture confidered as a Moral and Political Duty, 
in a Series of Letters. By William Donaldfon, late Secretary to 
the Government-of Famaica. Svo. 38. 6d. T. Becket. 

Mr. Donaldfon’s work appears to lay claim to future confideration. 
Art. 34. The Englifh Lepidoptera, or the Aurelian’s Pocket 
Companion. By Mofes Harris. 4to. 2s. Robfon. 
Art. 35. 4 Synopfis of all the Data for the Conftruétion of Tri- 
angles, from which Geometrical Solutians have hitherto been 
given in print, with References to the Authors where thefe Solu- 
tions are to be found. By Fofeph Lawfon, B.D. 4to. 1s. Nourfe.. 

To this Author the Englith reader is already indebted for the tract 
of Apollonius concerning Tangencies, as likewife that concerning 

Determinate Section, ; 

Ant. 36. Confiderations on the Means of preventing fraudulent 
Praétices on the Gold Coin. . By Lord Vifcount Maho, F.R. 8. 
4to. 1s. Shropfhire. ‘ 

The means here indicated by Lord Mahon. refpect the mode of 


soining ; of which we thall-hereafter give a more particular defcri oe. 
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476 CORRESPONDENCE. 

Art. 37. The Irth Guardian. A Pathetic Stor ry By a Lady, 
4 vol..1zmo. 10s. Johnfon. ~ 

Art. 38. The, Findication of Innoeénce:: :: Aa Elegiac Poem; Sacred 
to the Memory of. her Majefty Cartline Matilda, late Queen of 
Denmark. 4to. 15. 6d. Bew. 

Art. 39. Adventures of Alonzo: Containing fome ftriking Anec- 
dotes of the prefent Prime Minifler of Portvgat. 2 vol. 12mo. 4s. 
Bew. 

Arv. 40. Regatta: A Pacm. ato. 1s. Kearfly. 

ArT, 41. A€ireumftantial Account of the exfuing Regatta. 1s. Bev: 
“Art. 42. Acurtous and fcarce Pamphlet, eiited, Marmir Nor- 
falcienfes with Notes.” By Tribunus. 8vo. ‘1s. 6d. Williams. 
Arr. 43. The Duty of Secret Prayer. By Yobn Rellé. v0. 18. od, 

Bell, Aldgate. 

Art. 44. -The Bleffednefs ivieni in the Lord, confidered in a Ser- 
mon preached at the Weigh Houfe in Little Eaftckeup, on the Death 
of the Rev. WilliawrLangford é, D. D. By Thontas Gibbons, D.D. 
bv0, 6d, Buckland. 


t 


» — 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have ‘made enquiry, as we promifed, about the little French 


. “fra, smeftioned by Hypercriticuis, but can liear of nobody that is 
pofiefied of it. An account is«givep of it in the Appendix’to the 


32d volume of thé Monthly Review, under the.titlé of Effi Philo/o- 
phinue Jar ile Fugement du Sens: but we-find,no notice taken of fu¢h 

-tra¢t in any of the-Foreign journals about the famre tine. -Itis pofiible 
that, as cur correfpondent fuppofes, the accoiint of this pretended 
publication was only a jeu a@’e/prit, thrown out.té detraét from the 
{uppofed originality of Dr. Reid’s fcheme. Our good friends the 
then Monthly Reviewers were wags, and, ina dearth, of. literary in- 
telligence from the continent; repeated! y gave accounts of foreign 
books, which neyer exilied but in the Reviewer's inventive imagi- 
nation, 

, -.We are obliged to ovr friead inicus, cf Darham; ‘for is hint 
refpécting the fize and form'of the bocks advertMed id otr Month ly 
Litt ; to "which we fkall as’ mach as pefiible attend. Bur, as the 

: defire of giving the earlicft notice of the publication of books, ebliges 
us ‘to infert their annunciation frequently before the books themfelves 

~eome to hand, it would heccme the bcokfellers, and-we thuuld think 
alfo be their intereft, to infert fuch ufeful ivformation in their adver- 
tifements. If the printers of.all.new, books alfo were to iniert the 

price on the title or half-title, it would have its ufe. 
‘#\* The fereral letters recéived from conmelpondents ‘fince our 
laf will be inferted in the A Apgt ndixe..) “ 
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ART. I. The Poems of Mr. Gray. To which are prefixed Memairs 

of his Life and Writings. Continued from page 414. 

Having given our opinion of Mr. Gray’s poetical charaéter and 
writings, we come.ngw to confider him as the man of wit, fenfe 
and fcience, reprefented by his Biographers. An anonymous 
writer hath given us the following account of dur ingenious 
author; which Mr. Mafon has preferved in his Memoirs, for the 
fake, as he fays, of its impartiality. ; 

** Perhaps he was the moft learned man in Europe. | He was 
equally acquainted with the elegant and profound parts of fcience, and 
that not fuperficially but thoroughly. He knew every branch of hhif- 
tory, both natural and civil; had read all the original hiftorians of 
England, France, and Italy; and was a great antiquarian. Criti- 
ciim, metaphyfics;. morals, politics made a principal part of his plan 
of ftudy ; voyages and travels of all forts were his favourite amufe- 
ment: and he had.a fine tafte in painting, prints, architecture, and 
gardening. With fuch a fund of knowledge, his converfation muft 
bave been equally inftruéting and entertaining; but he was alfo a 
good man, a well-bred man ; a man of virtue and humanity. There 
# no character without fome fpeck, fome imperfection ; and I think 
the greateft defe& in his was an affeétation in delicacy, or rather 
dfeminacy, and a vifible faftidioufnefs, or concempt and difdain ‘of 
bis inferiors in feience. He alfo had in fome degree that weaknefs 
Which difgufted Voltaire fo much in Mr. Congreve: though he 
ftemed to value others, chiefly according to the progrefs they had 
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made in knowledge ; yet he could not bear to be confidered himfelf 
merely as a man of letters ; aud theugh without birth, or fortune, or 
ftation, his defire was to be looked upon as a private independent 
Gentleman, who read for his amufement. Perhaps it may be faid, 
What fignifies fo much knowledge, when it produced fo little? Is it 
worth taking fo much pains to leave no memorial, but a few poems ? 
Buf let it be confidered, that Mr. Gray was to others, at leaft inno- 
cently employed ; to himfelf, certainly beneficially. His time paffed 
agreeably ; he was every day making fome new acquifition in fcience ; 
his mind was enlarged, his heart foftened, his virtue ftrengthened ; 
the world and mankind were fhewn to him without a mafk; and he 
was taught to confider every thing as trifling, and unworthy of the 
attention of 2 wife man, except the purfuit of knowledge, dnd the 
practice of virtue, im that ftate wherein God hath placed us.” 

As to the moral character of our deceafed poet, we fhall leave 
the fimple narrative of his behaviour through life, as drawn up 
by his furviving friend, to {peak fufficiently in its behalf *. 

‘* He was born, fays Mr. Mafon, in Cornhill, Dec. the 26, 1716; was 
educated at Eten feheol, under the care of Mr. Antrobus, his mother’s 
brother, who was at that time one of the affiftant niafters, and alfo & 
fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, to which place Mr. Gray 
removed, and was there admitted a penfioner in the year 4734. 
While at fchool, he contraéted a friendfhip with Mr. Horace 
Walpole and Mr. Richard Weft: the former of thefe appears, at 
prefent, with too much diftinétion in the literary, as well as fafhion- 
able world, to make it neceflary I thould enlarge upon his fubject - 
but as the latter died before he could exert his uncommion abilities, it 
feems requifite to premife fomewhat concerning him; efpecially as 
almoft every anecdote which E have to produce, concerning the juse- 
nile part of Mr. Gray’s life, is included in his correfpondence with 
this gentleman. A correfpondence which continued, with very litle 
interruption, for the {pace of about eight years, fromthe time of their 
feaving fchool to the death of the accomplithed youth in queftion. 

_ © His father was Lord Chancellor of Ireland. His grandfather, 
by the mother, the famous Bifhop Burnet. He’ removed from Eton 
to Oxford, about the fame time that Mr. Gray left that place for 
Cambridge. Each of them carried with him the reputation of an 
excellent claffie fchelar ; though I have been told, that, at the time, 
Mr. Weft’s genius was reckoned the more brilliant of the two: a 
judgment which, I conceive, was not well founded ; for thovgh Mr. 
Weit’s part of that correfpondence, which I fall fpeedily give the 
reader, will undoubtedly fhew that he poffeft very extraordinary 


* Subjoining here only the following paffage, in which cur Editor fpeaks of hie 
&ngular difintereftednefs and generofity of difpofition, in a manner highly to his ad- 
Vantage $ a moral agent, and to his honour as aman. “ The truth was [is] Mr. 
Gray had eve ~ounged the word /ucrative from his vocabulary. He may be {aid 


tohave been one of Yale wery few perfonages in the annals of literature, efpecially . 


in the poetical clafs, who at devoid of felf-intereft, and at the fame time attet= 
tive to economy ; and alfo, among mankind in generat, one of thofe very few eco« 
nemiits who pollefs that talent, untingiured with the fightett tain of avarice 
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talents, yet, on Mr. Gray’s fide, there feems fuperadded to thefe, fuch 
a manly precifion of tafte, and maturity of judgment, as would ine 
duce one to believe Mr, Walpole’s. phrafe not very hyperbolical, who 
has often afferted to mie that, ‘* Gray never was a Boy.” 

“ In April, 1738, Mr. Weft left Chrift Church for the Inner Tem. 
ple, and Mr. Gray removed from Peter-Houfe to Town the latter 
end of that year; intending alfoto apply himfelf to the ftudy of the 
lav in the fame fociety: for which purpofe his father had alteady 
either hired or bought him a fet of chambers. But on an invitatioa 
which Mr. Walpole gave him to’be his companion in his travels, this 
intention was laid afide for the prefent, and never after put in execu- 
tion.” rey 
About the end of March 1739, Mr. Gray accordingly attended 
Mr. Walpole through France into Italy : the principal places in 
both which countries they vifited ; when, a difagreement arifing 
between them, Mr. Gray returned home. His father, who, jit 
feems, had rather diminifhed than increafed his paternal fortune, 
dying foon after ; our poet found his patrimony too fimall to pro- 
fecute the ftudy of the law, as he had formerly intended. Being 
greatly affeéted alfo by the misfortunes and death of his friend, 
Mr. Weft, he returned to Cambridge in the year 1742, and made 
that univerfity his principal place of refidence during the re- 
mainder of his life: the eircumftances of which, relative chiefly 
to the objeéts of his literary application and the few, but valua- 
ble productions, the effe&t of it, are to be amufingly gathered 
from the author’s letters and papers ; which are fo arranged by the 
Editor as to make his deceafed friend his own biographer. 

ir. Mafon, it feems, preferred this plan of biography, bee 
caufe ** it would give a clearer idea of his friend’s character 
than any #@rrative of his own.” ‘This may be; but, as we 
hinted in the former part of this article ; we do not think it alto- 
gether commendable in our Editor to have made out fome foibles 
in it fo very clear. Not that we adopt the idle maxim nil nifé 
bonum de mortuis, but in truly illuftrating a fhining charaéter, 
we think it not only excufable but laudable to throw the fpots, 
we meet with in the faireft fide of it, a little into the thade. We 
hinted at Mr. Mafon’s cenfure of Dr. Sprat’s apology for fup- 
prefling the private letters of Cowley. Our readers will judge of 
it for themfelves. 

** T am well aware, fays Mr. Mafon, (in relation to the publifhing 
Mr. Gray’s private letters) that I am here going to do a thing which 
the cautious.and courtly Dr. Sprat (were he now alive)»would highly 
cenfure. He had, it feems, a large collection of his friend Mr. Cow- 
ley’s lettérs, “ a way of writing in which he peculiarly exeelled, as in 
“‘thefe he always expreft the native tendernefs and innocent gaiety 
“ of his heart; yet the Doctor was of opinion that nothing of this 
“ nature fhould be publifhed, and that the letters that pafs between 
“ particular friends (if they are written as they ought to be) can 
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“ fcarce ever be fit to fee the light.” What! not when they exprefe 
the native tendernefs and innocent gaiety of a heart like Mr. Cowley’s! 
No, by no means, ‘¢ for in fuch letters the fouls of men appear un- 
‘¢ dreft, and in that negligent habit they may be fit to be feen by one 
‘¢ or two in achamber, but not to go abroad in the ftreet.” See Life 
of Cowley, page 38, Hurd’s Edition.” 

‘¢ Such readers as believe it incumbent on every well-bred fout 


_never to appear but in full drefs, will think that Dr. Sprat bas reafon 


on his fide; but I fufpeét that the generality will, notwithftanding, 
with he had been lefs fcrupuloufly delicate, and lament that the letters 
in queftion are not now extant.” . 

In reply to all this, it may be faid “* that, though it may not 
be incumbent on every well-bred foul wever to appear but in full 
drefs, it is always incumbent on them to appear in a decent one. 
Dr. Sprat’s obfervation is pertinent and juft. A man may with 
propriety wear a drefs in his chamber that he thould not wear ir 
the {treet ; as he may indulge himfelf in levities and ‘plain dealing 
within doors, which it would be highly improper for him to do 
without. That the public curiofity is impertinent enough to 
with to intrude into the privacies of every popular character, is 
well known ; but this is no reafon why the friends to fuch cha- 
racters fhould indulge it. There may be human fouls that, like 
jome human bodies, appear to the greateft advantage undreffed ; 
and yet it would be offering the groffeft infult to modefty for 
them to gonaked. In general, however, the foul hath its foibles 
as well as the body its defeéts, and it fhould be left to the poffeffor 
alone to determine what to expofe and what to conceal.- By the 
fame rule as one may claim a right to fee another undreffed in his 
chamber, he may urge his curiofity farther and follow him to his 
water-clofet. One would really think, from fome pofthumous 
publications we have lately feen, that the Editors have actually 
refcued fome of their author’s literary fragments from fuch a 
fituation. A conduc this, totally inconfiftent, however, with 
the {pirit of encomium, with which they have, at the fame time, 
Javifhed panegyricks on the fame authors. ‘Thus we find Mr. 
Gray celebrated by Mr. Mafon for manly precifion of tafte and 
maturity of judgment. Heis, in like manner, complimented by 


the anonymous writer above-quoted, with being an adept in. 


Metaphy/ics, and equally acquainted with the elegant and profound 
parts of icience. Our Editor alfo adopts tlre very fingular cha- 


racter given of him by Mr. Walpole in faying “ Gray never was: 


a boy *.” The famous Rouffeau is particularly fevere on thefe 


* This charafter given of Mr. Gray by Mr. Walpole, puts one in mind of the cha- 
réters faid to be had at the regifter-offices ; where the giver beftows that upon another 
which he is not poffeffed of himfelf. To give weight to Mr. Walpole’s affertion- 
refpeQing Gray's never being a boy, it would not be amifs, confidering the nature of 
his literary purfuits, to prove that Mr. Walpole never was, has not long been, and 
indeed that he is not at prefent, a boy, himielf. 
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puerile men, infifting that he who is a man wheh he fhould be a 
boy, will be a boy when he fhould be aman. We do not mean 
to fay that this was the cafe with Mr. Gray ; fince it appears he 
difcarded the puerile amufement of poetry many years before his 
death : and yet we are told that, at the fame time, he took a 
difguft to writing and the higheft pleafure in reading. ‘This isa 
retrograde fymptom and indicates the remains of the boyifh 
humours, that probably were not fufficiently worked off in his 
youth. We fhall quote fome of our Author’s letters, as well in 
juftification of what we have advanced on this fubject, as to pre- 
vent, as far as our critical influence extends, that which the critical 
opinion, of fo popular and pofitive a writer, may have on im- 
plicit readers; to the difadvantage of other writers, fome of them 
in our opinion, of judgment, if not poetical talents, much fupe- 
rior to our Author. 

The inconftancy, if not inconfiftency, of Mr. Gray’s critical 
tafte, is frequently fhewn by his flippant and apparently-capri- 
cious decifions on the merit of men and books ; the {tile and 
manner of which decifions alfo have no other excufe than Mr. 
Mafon’s bringing them abroad en defhabille. The Author cer- 
tainly never intended they fhould appear ; and, if living, we be- 
lieve would be much offended at their appearance. 

Of Zhe Home, Author of Douglas, &c. we find him, at firft, 
fo exceflively enamoured, that he wrote to a friend, on reading 
his Tragedy, in the following terms: *‘ I am greatly ftruck 
with the Tragedy of Douglas—The author feems to me to have 
retrieved the true language of the ftage, which had been loft for 
thefe hundred years; and there is one fcene fo maiterly, that it 
ftrikes me blind to all the defeéts in the world *.” This letter 
was written, it feems, Auguft 10, 1757. Of the fame Author, 
in a letter dated March 8, 1758, not feven months afterwards, 
he writes, (Oh! what a falling off is here !) 

‘* To make a tranfition from mytelt to as poor a fubject, the T'ra- 
gedy of Agis; I cry to think that it fhould de 4y the author of 
Douglas: Why, it is all modern Greek; the story is an antique fla- 
tue, painted white and red, frized, and drefled in a negligée made 
by a Yorkshire mantua-maker.” 

To be fure, poor Agis is tolerable enough ; but then Douglas 
is, by no means, fo much iniclerably better, But, to goon with 
the letter-writer’s fucceeding paragraph, 


* We cannot help obferving here that, in one of our Author's letters to the 
Editor, he repreaches hisn in the following terms, “ I remember you intelted me 
when I faw you lait, and affected to call that which delighted my imagination rar- 
fenfe.”"—Not that we mean to detr2& from the merit of the fcene in quetlion (chat le- 
tween Matilda ‘and the Peafant) but to thew how much more forcibly our author's 
imagination was fruck than hi. judgment ; 2nd atthe fame time, how litile creait 
aay author could get by Lidge y colation : af will eppear in the feque! 
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“ Then here is the Mifcellany (Mr. Dodfley has fent me the whole’ 


fet gilt and lettered, I thank him.) Why, the two laft volumes are 
worte than the four firft; particularly Dr. Akenfide is in a deplorable 
way. What fignifies learning and the ancients, (Mafon will fay 
triumphantly) why fhould people read Greek, to lofe their imagini- 
tion, their ear, and their mother tongue? But then there is Mr, 
Shenttone, who trufts to natute and fimple fentiment, why does he 
do no better? he goes hopping aloug his own gravel walks, and never 
om from the beaten paths for fear of being loft. I have read Dr, 
wift, and am difappointed.” 

Our Editor makes an awkward kind of apology, both in this 
place and elfewhere, for the difrefpe&ful manner in which his 
fricnd hath treated Dr. Akenfide; of whom Mr, Gray {peaks 
thus in a former letter. 

** You defire to know, it feems, what chara&er the Poem of your 
young friend bears here *. } wonder that you afk the opinion of 2 
nation, where thofe, who pretend to judge, do not judge at al! ; and 
the reft (the wifer part) wait to catch the judgment of the world im- 
mediately above them ; that is, Dick’s and the Rainbow Coffee- 
houfes. Your readier way would be to afk:the ladies that keep the 
bars in thofe two theatres of criticifm. However, to thew you that f 
am a judge, as well as my countrymen, I will tell you, though I 
have rather turned it over than read it, (but no matter; no more have 
they) that it feems to me above the middling ; and now and then, for 
a little while, rifes even to the beft, particlarly in defeription, It is 
often obfcure, and even unintelligtble; and too much infected with 
the Hutchinfon jargon. In fhort, its great fault is, that it was pub- 
lied ut leaft nine years too early. And fo methinks in a few words, 
** Ala mode du Temple,” I have very pertly.difpatched what per- 
haps may for feveral years have employed’a very ingenious man worth 
fifty of myfelf.” " 

We cannot help thinking the Letter-writer fingularly bappy at 
his perhaps. We do not fay that Dr. Akenfide was the greateft 
poet that ever exifted ; but we fay, with Mr. Mafon, though he 
might be miftaken in dciftinguifhing between poetry and oratory, 
that he was ‘* unqueftionably a man of great learning and ge- 
nius;” fo that, granting Mr. Gray excufable for treating him fo 
lightly in a private letter, it ill became Mr. Mafon to publifh fo 
illiberal a levity. 

Again, why is poor Shenftone, “ who truits to nature and 
fimp!e fentiment,” to be fo rudely handled? Had the author of the 
Elegy on the Country Church-Yard trufted to nature and fimp!? 
fentiment he would not, in the very firft ftanza, have been fo 


* Pleafures of the imagination : from the pofthumeus publication of Dr. Akin- 
fide’s Poems, it fhowld teem that the Author had very much the fame opinion after- 
wards of his owa work, which Mr. Gray here expreffes : fince he undertook a re- 
form of it which muit have given him, liad he concluded it, as such trouble as if 
he had written it entive!y new. 
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eruel as to keep his weary plough-man plodding in the field tell 
it was dark. 

The plough-maa homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darknefs and to me. 

Of Shenftone our Author {peaks contemptuoufly alfo in a fub. 
fequent letter. ‘* I have read too an ottavo volume of Shea- 
ftone’s letters : Poor man! he was always withing for money, for 
fame and other diftinctions; and his wkole philofophy confifted 
in living againft his will in retirement, and in a place which his 
tafte had adorned ; but which he only enjoyed when people of note 
came to fee and commend it: his correfpondence is about no- 
thing elfe but this place and his own writings, with two or three 
acighbouring clergymen, who wrote verfes toe.”—When our 
author faw the fecond volume of Shenftone’s pofthumous pieces, 
he rhight have feen that poor Shen/fone was as unlucky in an Editoe 
as, it now appears, he was deftined to be himfelf. ‘ 

Of Mr. Thompion, author of the Seafons, our author writes 
more than once very flightingly ; of Mr. Spence, author of Poly- 
metis, in the fame ftrain; and of Cibber, probably becaufe it was 
the then fafhion, with ineffable contempt. In Rouffeau’s Eloifa 
he declares himfelf to be. ‘‘ cruelly difappointed,” notwithftand- 
ing Mafon and Hurd approved it*; but perhaps that was be- 
caufe, about the fame time he could ** admire nothing but 
Fingal.” No man, fays Mr. Mafon, “* ever took more pains 
with himfelf to believe any thing than Mr. Gray feems to haye 
done on this occafion.” A proof of which is, that, he quotes a 
letter from David Hume, (whofe word, on any other occafion, it 
appears he would not take for a farthing) to prove the authen- 
ticity of the original Erfe. 

But to come to the more manly part of our author’s character, 
his ‘‘ profound knowledge and confummate maftery in moft of 


*”On this eccafion Mr. Mafon obferves it is fomewhat very extraordinary, as Mr. 
Gray always preferred expreffion and fentiment to the arrangement of a flory, that the 
many ftriking beauties of thefe kinds, with which this fingular work abounds, were 
not exempted from fo general a cenfure: for my own part, fays he, (to ufe a phrate of 
Mr. Gray's) they ** ftrike me blind” to all the defeéts he enumeretes, What Mr. 
Gray fays of it is this: * I cannot pity yous au contraire, 1~ ith I had been at 
Afton, when I was foolifh enough to go through the fix vel: os of the Nouvelle 
Hei-ie. All I can fay for myfeif 1s, that I was confined for three weeks at home by 
& fevere cold, and had nothing better todo: Thre 1s 1 one event in it that 
might not happen any day of the week (feparately taken) in any private fa~ 
mily; yet thefe events are fo put together, that the feric af them is more abfurd 
and more improbable than Amadis de Gaul, The dramatis perfone (as the author 
fays) are all of them good charaéters ; I am forry to hear it: for had they been all 
hanged at the end of the third volume, nobody (I believe) would have cared. In 
fhort, I went on and on, in hopes of finding fome wonderful denouement thar would 
fet all right, and bring fomething like nature and interett out of abfurdity and infipi- 
dity ; no fuch thing, it grows worfe and worle ; and (if it be Rovtleau’s, which is 
hot doubted) is the firongeft inftance I ever faw, that a very extraordinary maa may 
eutirely miitake his own talents.” 
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the fciences.”” Mathematics, indeed, and the ftudies dependent 
on that fcience, Mr. Mafonexcepts. He might, in charaterifing 
aman of fcience, almoft as well have excepted the whole Cyclo- 
pedia. In metaphyfics in particular, Mr. Gray appears to have 
een but very fuperficial ; of which his affeéted contempt for the 
writers, ufually ftigmatifed by the name of Freethinkers, is an 
inftance. Thus Shaftefbury, Bolingbroke and Hume are fpoken 
of in terms of the moft infolent difdain: no proof, however 
miftaken in their tenets, of our author’s fuperior intellects. 

Of the trite and hacknied fubje& of Materialifm (now almoft 
entirely exploded among philofophers) and of the popularity of 
the author ‘of the Charatterifticks, he writes thus in a letter to 
Mr. Stonchewer. 

‘¢ Tam as forry as you feem to be, that our acquaintance harped fo 
much on the fubject of materialifm, when I faw him with you in 
town, becaufe it was plain to which fide of the long-debated queftion 
he inclined. ‘That we are indeed mechanical and dependent beings, 
I need no other proof than my own feelings ; and from the fame feel- 
ings I learn, with eqyal conviction, that we are not merely fuch: that 
there isa power within that ftruggles againft the force and biafs of that 
mechanifm, corgmands its motion, and, by frequent practice, re- 
duces it to that ready obedience which we call Aadit;. and ail this in 
conformity to a preconceived opinion (no matter whether right or 
wrong) to that leaft material of all agents, a Thought. I have 
known many in his cafe who, while they thought they were con- 
quering an old prejudice, did not perccive they were under the influ- 
ence of one far more dangerous; one that furnifhes us with a ready 
apology for all our worft actions, and opens to us a full licence for do- 
ing whatever we pleafe; and yet thef¢ very people were not at all the 
more indulgent to other men (as they natugally fhould have been), 
their indignation to fuch as offended them, their defire of revenge on’ 
any body that hurt them was nothing mitigated: In fhort, the truth 
1s, they wifhed to be perfuaded of that opinion for the fake of its con- 
venience, but were not fo in their heart; and they would have been 
glad (as they ought in common prudence) that nobody elfe thould think 
the fame, for fear of the mifchief that might enfue to themfelves. His 
French Author I never faw, but have read fifty in the fame ftrain, 
and fhall read no more. I can be wretched enough without them. 
They put me in mind of the Greck Sophift that got immortal ho- 
nour by difcourting fo feelingly on the miferies of our condition, that 
fifty of his audience went home and hanged themfelves ; yct he lived 
himfelf (I fuppofe) many years after in very good plight. 

** You fay you cannot conceive how Lord Shaitefbury came to be 
a philofopher in vogue; 1 will tell you: Firit, he was a Lord; 


2dly, he was as vain‘as any of his readers; 3dly, men are very. 


prone to believe what they do not underitand; athly, they will be- 


lieve any thing at all, provided they. are under no’ obligation to 


velieve it; sthly, they love to take a new road, even when that road 
Jeacds no where; 6thiy, he was reckoned a fine writer, and feemed 
wyays to mean more (han he faid. Would you have any more. rea- 
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fons? An interval of above forty years has pretty well deftroyed the 
charm. A dead Lord ranks but with Commoners: Vanity is nq 
longer interefted in the matter, for the new road is become an old 
one. The mode of free-thinking is like that of Ruffs and Farthin- 
ales, and has given place to the mode of not thinking at all; once 

it was reckoned graceful, half to difcover and half conceal the mind, 
but now we have been long accuftomed to fee it quite naked: prim- 
nefs and affectation of ftyle, like the good breeding of Queen Ann’s 
court, has turned to hoydening and rude familiarity.” 

We fhall make no other remark on the above, than that Mr. 
Gray appears to be yery far from profound in his diftin&ion be- 
tween matter and thought, and from being /cientific in deducing 
his logical proof of propofitions immediately from his feelings. 
That all knowledge is ultimately deducible from our feelings, we 
admit ; but it requires a good deal of attention as well as ex- 
perience to be able immediately to conceive or underftand what 
it is that we feel; and without this it ts impoilible to apply 
corporeal feelings to mental propofitions.—We give Mr. Gray 
credit for the little wit he has played off upon the dead Lord; 
and partjcularly for his hint that Freethinking has given place to 
the mode of not thinking at all. But if thought be effential to 
the mind, as fome philofophers maintain, the mode of not think- 
ing at all tendsfurely to conceal the mind, inftead of expofing 
it naked. 

As a farther proof of Mr. Gray’s mafterfhip in Science, our 
Editor hath inferted a paper of his, in reply to Lord Bolingbroke’s 
objections to our afcribing moral attributes to the Deity. The 
paper is affuredly well-written, and contains the arguments com- 
monly made ufe of in the controverfy. 

'« T will allow, fays he, Lord Bolingbroke, that the moral, as well 
as phyfical, attributes of God muft be known to us only a pofteriori, 
and that this is the only real knowledge we can have either of the one 
or the other ; I will allow too that perhaps it may be an idle diftinc- 
tion which we make between them: His moral attributes being as 
much in his nature and effence as thofe we call his phyfical; but the 
oceafion of our making fome diftinction is plainly this; His eter- 
nity, infinity, omnifcience, and almighty power, are not what con- 
neét him, ‘if I may fo fpeak, with us his creatures. We adore him, 
not becaufe he always did in every place, and always will, exiff; but 
becaufe he gave and ftill preferves to us our own exiftence by an 
exertion of his goodnets. We adore him, not becaufe he knows and 
can do all things, but becaufe he made us cepable ot knowing and of 
doing what may conduét us to happinefs} It is therefore his benevo- 
lence which we ‘adore, not his greatnefs or power; and if we are 
made only to bear our part in a fyftem, without any regard to our 
own particular happinefs, we can no longer worthip him as our all- 
bounreous parent: There is no meaning inthe term. The idea of 
his malevolence (an impiety I tremble to write) mutt fucceed. We 
Fare nothing left but our fears, and thoie too vain; for whither can 
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they Iead but to defpair and the fad defire of annihilation? « If 
*< then, juftice and goodnefs be not the fame in God as in our 
‘© ideas, we mean nothing when we fay that God is neceffarily juft 
“* and good; and for the fame reafon it may as well be faid that 
** we know not what we mean when, according to Dr. Clarke, 
*¢ (Evid. 26th) we affirm that he is neceflurily a wife and intelli- 
** gent Being.” What then can Lord Bolingbroke mean, when he 
fays every thing fhews the wifdom of God; and yet adds, every 
thing does not thew in like manner the goodnefs of God conform. 
ably to our ideas of this attribute in either? By wifdom he muft only 
mean, that God knows and employs the fitteft means to a certain 
end, no matter what that end may be: This indeed is a proof 
of knowledge and intelligence ; but thefe alone do not conftitute 
wifdom ; the word implies the application of thefe fitteft means to 
the belt and kindef end: Or, who will cail it trae wifdom? even 
amongft ourfelves, it is not held as fuch. All the attributes then 
that he feems to think apparent in the conftitution of things, are his 
unity, infinity, eternity and intelligence ; from no one of which, L 
boldly aflirm, can refult any duty of gratitude or adoration incum- 
bent on mankind, more than if He and all things round him were 
produced, as fome have dared to think, by the neceflary working of 
eternal matter in an infinite vacuum: For what does it avail to add 
inteliigence to thofe other phyfic:] attributes, unlefs that intelligence 
be directed, not only to the good of the whole, but alfo to the good 
of every individual of which that whole is compofed. . 

*© It is therefore no impiety, but the direct contrary, to fay that 
human juftice and the other virtues, which are indeed only various 
applications of human benevolence, bear fome refemblance to the 
moral attributes of the fupreme Being: It is only by means of that 
refemblance, we conceive them in him, or their effects in his works; 
It is by the fame means only, that we comprehend thofe phyfical attri- 
butes which his Lordthip allows to be demonftrable: How can we 
form any notion of his unity, but from that unity which we ourfelves 
are confcious ? How of his exiftence, but from our own confciouf- 
nefs of exifting ? How of his power, but of that power which we expe- 
rience in Gurielves ? vet neither Lord Bolingbroke nor any other man, 
that has thought on thefe fubjeéts, ever believed that thefe our ideas 
were real and full reprefentations of thefe attributes in the Divinity, 
They fay he knows; they do not mean that he compares ideas which 
he acquired trom fenfation, and draws conclufions from them. . They 
fay he atts; they do not mean by impulfe, nor as the foul aéts on an 
organized body. They fay he is omnipotent and eternal; yet on 
what are their ideas founded, but on our own narrow conceptions of 
{pace and duration, prolonged beyond the bounds of place and time ? 
Hither therefore there is a refemblance and analogy (however imper- 
fe& and diitant) between the attributes of the Divinity and our concep- 
tions of them, or we cannot have any conceptions of them at all: He 
allows we ought to reaion from earth, that we do know, to heaven 
which we do not know ; how can we do fo but by that affinity which 
appears between one and the other? 
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«© In vain then does my Lord attempt to ridicule the warm but me- 
Jancholy imagination of Mr. Wollaflon in chat fine foliloguy: ‘* Mutt 
** T then bid my laft farewel to thefe walks when I clofe thefe lids, 
*«¢ and yonder blue regions and all this fcene darken upon me and go 
* out? Mutt I then only ferve to furnifh duit to be mingled with the 
* afhes of thefe herds and plants, or with this dirt under my feet ? 
s* Have I been fet fo tar above them in life, only to be levelled with 
‘ them in death *?” No thinking head, no heart, that has the leat 
fenfibility, but muft have made the fame reflection ; or at leait mutt 
feel, not the beauty alone, but the truth of it when he hears it from the 
mouth of another, Now what reply will Lord Bolingbroke make ta 
thefe queftions which are put tohim, not only by Woilafton, but by 
all mankind? He will tell you, that we, that is, the animals, vege- 
tables, ftones, and otber clods of earih, are all connected in one im- 
menfe defign, that we are all Dramatis Perfonz, in different characs 
ters, and that we were not made for ourfelves, but for the action that 
it is foolith, prefumptuous, impious, and profane to murmur againit 
the Almighty Author ot this drama, when we feel ourfelves unavoid- 
ably unhappy. On the contrary, we Ought to ref: our head on the foft 
pillow of refignation, on the immoveable rock of tranquillity ; fecure, 
that, if our pains and afflictions grow violent indeed, an immediate 
end will be put to our miferable being, and we thall be mingled with 
the dirt under our feet, a thing common to all the animal kind; and 
of which, he who complains, does not feem to have been fet by his 
re:éon fo far above them in life, as to deferve not to be mingled with 
them in death. Such is the confolation his philofophy gives us; and 
fuch the hope on which his tranquillity was founded }.” 

A melancholy hope, indeed, and fuch a one as can afford no 
tranquility ! No. The defire of life and immortality is fo deeply 
implanted in the mindof man, that he ftarts and fhrinks at the 
thought cf annihilation. And yet, flatter human reafon as we 
will, philofophy affords us no refuge againit it. In the language 
of fcience, benevolence and malevolence are merely relative terms 
produétive of pain or pleafure, “happinefs or mifery ; and, if we 
appeal to experience, perhaps the greater part of mankind will 
acknowledge that mifery predominates over happinefs in the fyftem 
of nature t. Whence then deduced the abfolute benevolence of 
the Deity ?° Whence, indeed, but from revelation ; that gives us 
aflurance of another fyfitem and comfortable hopes of future re- 
tribution. ‘The maintaining the moral attributes, and particn- 
larly the goodnefs, of the Deity on the principles of human rea- 
fon, may be attributed to piety ; but the end of philofophy is the 
inveftigation of phyfical and moral truth, without any regard to 


a, #* 


* Religion of nature delineated, feét. 9, p. 209, 4t9- ; 

+ The reader, who would choofe to {ce the argument, as Lord Bolinebroke puts 
it, will find it in the fourth volume of his philofophical works, feet. 49, q1. His 
ridicule on Wollatton is in the soth fection of the fame volume. 

t This is a favourite maaim in particular with the celebrated author of the 
Rambler. 
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thofe divine truths that infpire religions devotion, That part of 
mankind, to whom a revelation is given, are under the difpen- 
fation of grace, and are no longer to feck for the attributes of 
the Deity among th@ir purblind enquiries into the Phenomena 
of Nature *, ‘The operation of Grace is immediately on the 
heart, that of Philofophy on the head ; hence piety is ever more 
nearly allied to /entiment than the underfianding. 

The fuperficiality of Mr. Gray’s metaphyfics appears farther 
from his being fo greatly taken with Dr. Beattie’s Effay on the 
Immutability of Truth: a work in which there is certainly def- 
played much rhetorical ingenuity; though it is as certain the 
author has, in fome places, betrayed as much his ignorance of 
the philofophy, he affects to defpife, as Mr. Gray himfelf has 
dene in the letters before us. Speaking of Mr. David Hume, he 
feys, ‘* A turbid and thallow ftream often appears to our appre- 
heufions very deep. A profefled fceptic can be guided by nothing 
but his prefent paffions (if he has any) and interefts ; and to be 
mafters of his philofophy we need not his books and advice, for 
every child is capable of the fame thing, without any ftudy at 
all.’—Surely, this might be faid with greater propriety of fuch 
dogmatifis as judge from their feelings, rather than of /ceptics, 
who doubt even their cleareft perceptions. Qur author’s own 
obfervation.alfo might be retorted on his biographers, for their 
fo bighly complimenting him for depth and profundity of know- 
jedge ; * A fhallow ftream often appears to our apprehenfions 
very deep.” 

In fupport of Mr. Gray’s pretenfions to wit and humour, we 
might cite his famous Long Story, had it mot been very generally 
cenfured ; indeed Mr. Mafon himfelf gives up his friend’s pre- 
tenfions to pure humour, ‘either in converfation or writing. He 
conceives neverthelefs that he had much wit and fancy, with 
which he blended a humour in fome meafure peculiar to himfelf. 
That his wit was fanciful, and often fantaftical and childifh we 
allow ; but whether it debafed the beft humour, as in the cafe of 
Rabelais and Sterne we fhall fubmit to our readers ; after they 
have perufed the fpecimens annexed. 


* To this we may add that Lord Bolingbroke’s paralogifm, in admitting the 


qvifdom of God and denying his goodzefs, has becn tong fince fu generally exploded 
#5 to be the topic of poets and verfifiers. 


Idly deth Bolingbroke refine ; 

Granting that cwifdom is divine, 

While moit abfardly he denies 

Juttice and goodnefs to the fkies. 

ideas equally our own, 

Heav'n’s goodnefs as its wifdom known ; 

To both as hard to reconcile, 

Is Nature's frown oy Nature's fmile. EristTues To LoxENZ0« 
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Letter II, Mr. Gray to Mr. Nicholls. 
* Pembroke College, Fune 2 $, 1769. 

“ And fo you have a garden of your own”, and you plaat and 
tranfplant, and are dirty and amufed! Are not you afhamed of your- 
felf? Why, Ihave no fuch thing, ypu moniter, nor ever fhall be 
either dirty or amufed as long as I live. My gardens are in the win- 
dows like thofe of a lodger up three pair of ftairs in Petticoat-Lane, 
or Camomile-Street, and they goto bed regularly under the fame 
roof that] do. Dear, how charming it mutt be to walk out in one’s 
own garding, and fit ona bench in the open air, with a fountain and 
leaden ftatue, and a rolling ftone, and an arbour: have a care of 
fore throats though, and the agoe, 

“* However, be it known to you, though I have no garden, I have 
fold my eftate and got a thoufand guineas , and fourfcore pounds a 
year for my old Aunt, and a twenty pound prize in the lottery, 
and Lord knows what arrears in the treafury, and am a rich fellow 
enough, goto; and a fellow that hath had loffes, and one that hath 
two gowns, and every thing handfome about him, and in a few days 
fhall have new window curtains: Are you avized of that? Ay, and a 
new mattrafs to lie upon.” 

Letter XXXV. Mr. Gray to Mr. Palgrave. 
London, Fuly 24, 1759. 

«* T am now fettled in my new territories commanding Bedtord 
gardens, and all the fields as far as Highgate and Hampftead, with fuch 
a concourfe of moving pictures as would attonifh you; {0 rus-in-urbe- 
ib, that I believe I fhall ftay here, except little excurfions and vagaries, 
for a-year to come. What tho’! am feparated from the fafhionable 
world by broad St. Giles’s, and many a dirty court and alley, yer 
here is air, and funfhine, and quiet, however, to comfort you: I 
fhall confefs that I am bafking with heat all the fummer, and I fup- 
pofe fhall be blown down_all the winter, befides being robbed every 
night; I truft, however, that the Mufeum, with all its manufcripts 
and rarities by the cart-load, will make ample amends for all the 
aforefaid inconveniencies. * 

“* I this day paft through the jaws of a great leviathan into the den 
of Dr. ‘Templeman, fuperintendant of the reading-room, who congra- 
tulated himfelf on the fight of fo much good company. We were, 
firft, a man that writes for Lord Royfton; 2dty, a man that writes 
for Dr. Burton, of York; 3dly, a man that writes for the Emperor 
of Geriaany, or Dr. Pocock, for he {peaks the worft Englith I ever 
heard; 4thly, Dr. Stukely, who writes for himfelf, the very work 
perfon he could write for; and, laftly, I, who only read to know if 
there be any thing worth writing, and that not without fome difficulty. 





* Mr. Nicholls, by having purfucd the advice of his correfpondent, we find was 
Now pofleffed of that competency which he withed him. Happy, not only in having 
fo fage an advifer, but in his own good fenfe which prompted him to follow fuch 
advice. The gaiety, whim, and humour of this letter, contraft prettily with the 
gravity and ferious reflection of the former. : 

+ Confilting of houfes on the wett fide of Hand-Alley, London : Mrs, Olliffe was 
the Aunt here mentioned, who had a fhare in this eftate, and for whom he procured 
this annuity. She died in 1771, a few months before her nephew, 
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I find that they printed 1000 copies of the Harleian Catalogue, and 
have fold only fourfcore ; that they havo gool. a year income, and 
fpend 1300, and are building apartments for the under-keepers ; fo 
1 expect in winter to fee the collection advertifed and fet to auction.” 

On the whole, perhaps Mr. Gray’s true character was rather 
that of an Aumoriff than a man of humour; his turn and di/pofi- 
tion being better delineated by his own pen than it can be by any 
other. 

Letter X. Mr. Gray to Mr. Weft. 
London, May, 27, 1742. 

** Mine, you are to know, is a white Melancholy, or rather Leu- 

cocholy for the moft part; which though it feldom laughs or dances, 


nor ever amounts to what one calls Joy or Pleafure, yet 1s a good eafy- 


fort of a ftate, and ¢a ne laiffe que de s’amufer. ‘The only fault of it 
is infipidity; which is apt now and then to give a fort of Ennui, 
which makes one form certain little withes that fignify nothing But 
there is another fort, black indeed, which I have now and then felt, 
that has fomewhat in it like Tertulian’s rule of faith, Credo quia im- 
poflibile eft; for it believes, nay, is fure of every thing that is un- 
likely, fo it be but frightful; and, on the other hand, excludes and 
fhuts its eyes to the moft poflible hopes, and every thing that is plea- 
furable ; from this the Lord deliver us! for none but he and funthiny 
weather can do it. In hopes of enjoying this kind of weather, Iam 
going into the country for a few weeks, but fhall be never the nearer 
any fociety; fo, if you have any charity, you will continue to write. 
My life is like Harry the fourth’s fupper of Hens. ** Poulets a la 
broche, poulets en rayéut, poulets en hachis, poulets en fricafées.”” 
Reading here, reading there; nothing but books with different 
fauces.” 

—But we here take leave both of the Author and Editor ; the 
former of whom by the account of both, might be called with much 
more propriety Mr. Gray the reader than Mr. Gray the writer. 





ART. Il. The Hiffory of Manchefitr. By the Rev. Mr. Whitaker, 
Vol. 11. Continued from page 439. 


It has been obje&ted to this work, that the former part of it is 
in a great meafure conjeftural; the ingenious Author haviag fa- 


bricated a hiftory out of traditionary fables and relations unfup- 


ported by records. But thefe are not only the fole grounds on 
which the hiftorian of fo early a period could proceed ; but are 
perhaps agp lefs foreign from the truth than many recorded 
fats of laterdate. Vifionary and fanciful as may be the tradi- 
tionary reports of particular facts and circumftances, the general 
outlines of characters and manners, may fometimes be more 
faithfully traced through a certain age, which the hiftorian lies 
under no temptation to mifreprefent, than they may be de- 
lincated through a later era, whofe hiftorical facts and political 
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characters are difguifed or mifreptefented by paffion and party. 
The truth is, that fcepticifm is no where fo juftifiable as in 
hiftorical refearches. The credulity of fome writers, the pre- 
pofteffion of others, and the precipitancy of all, render fome of 
our beft-written hiftories, even of modérn date, little better 
than romances, confifting of a well-wrought tiflue of plaufi- 
ble talés, and fathionable fables. The number of errours and 
miftakes, which Mr. Whitaker hath pointed out in Carte and 
Hume, may férve to confirm this animadverfion, and, at the 
fame time, to juftify our confidence in Mr. Whitaker’s re. 
fearches, atid reafohings on petiods of an earlier date. There is 
pomething awkward, indeed, in his frequent ufe of the condi- 
tional would be, in cafes where a more pofitive and elegant 
writer would fay were. But we cannot help thinking it argues 
modefty.in the recorder of facts, founded on mere probability, 
to give only a probable narrative of what he has no other evi- 
dence for ; without that modefty’s arguing.any diffidence of the 
truth of them. An hiftorian fhould certainly abide by hiftorical 
evidence, where it is to be had and as far as it goes; and yet, 
if we wete fo judge of the truth of fa&s by probability of cir- 
cumftances, though we might fometimes err, we conceive that 
on the whole we fhould err lefs, than by implicitly depending on 
hiftorical evidéncé. Moral probability, where collateral circum. 
ftances are known, is in general a better criterion of the truth 
of facts than mere affertion. Be this, however, as it may; nay 
granting that our author hath indulged his imagination even 
too freely in his refearches into remote antiquity, while he 
offers the refult of thofe refearches as reafonable conjectures only 
and rational conclufions, we cannot without great impropriety 
refufe to admit them as fuch. A writer may furely exert his 
conjectural talents on what is paft. without pretending to fet up 
for a conjurer and to know the paft, prefent and to come. 

We took leave of this work, in our laft, with the Author’s ac- 
count of the original conftitution of parliaments; which he appears 
to have deduced very juftly from the feudal fyftem ; reprefenting 
them as deriving their exiftence from the prerogatives of the 
crown, rather than from the privileges of the people. The 
great merit of Mr. Whitaker’s work, indeed, confiits in the 
many curious inveftigations he has made into the cuftoms and 
manners of Britifh antiquity; his performance laying claim, 
with greater propriety, to the title of a feries of hiftorical re- 
fearches, than to that of a regular hiftory. To follow him 
methodically, therefore, through the fubjects of his feveral 
books and chapters would be tedious to the reader ; to whom 
we fhall prefent an extract or two, on different fubjects that will 
afford him entertainment, if not information. ; 
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Of the immediate effects of chriftianity on the Saxons, cii# 
Author gives the following account, with pertinent animadver- 
fons on the gofpel theology, and a proper encomium on the 
Englihh clergy. 

- © The theology of the gofpel, in every period of its hiftory, has 
eminently diftinguifhed itfelf above all the fpurious fyftems of reli- 
gion, by its fuperior influence on the mind of man. Modelled by 
lim who originally framed, and therefore was intimately acquainted 
with, the interiour ftructure of the heart; it is peculiarly ealculated 
to move all the fecret fprings of the affections. And it has ftrikingly 
manifelted its power, by giving a new dignity of fentiment to the 
foul, and raifing it above that fcene of fenfe about it which fo much 
engages the paifions of ordinary minds. Pulling down the thick’ 
partition, which intercepted our view into the world of fpirits ; and 
difclofing the great chain of conneétion, that binds the two clafles of 
bodied and un-embodied beings to each other and the Father of the 
univerfe ; it naturally elevates our ideas, and enlarges our conceptions; 
of our own importance. ‘Throwing the prefent ftage of our exiftence 
into a fhade, and exhibiting to us another delineated im the brightefe 
colours, it takes away thofe attractive charms which glittered in the 
fcenery of life.. And fhewing our home to lie on the other fide of 
the grave, and promifing there the only happinefs that is accommo- 
dated to our nature and proportioned to our paflions; a happinefs, 
which fhall furvive the fun and moon, fhall laf when time has 
finifhed his courfe and the world compleated its duration, and even go 
on without diminution, and with actual increafe, growiny in great- 
nefs with our progrefs towards perfection, and commenfurate in con- 
tinvance with our own exiftence, the years of eternity, and the being 
of God; it kindles thofe fublime conceptions in the foul, that over- 
leap the limits of creation, and rufh forward into the regions of in- 
inity. . 

** Such are the natural tendencies of the gofpel-fyftem on the mind 
of man. Such, in different degrees, have they been in ali the ages 
of chriftianity. And they were greatly fuch among the Saxonss, 
Ticd down by their grofs theology before to this vifible {phere of 
things, and locking no farther than the fun or moon for their divi- 
nities, their minds became emancipated from the bondage now. A 
new world of beings opened upon their underftandings, and new 
principles of a&tion began to operate on their paffions. The common 
people repaired to the churches in crouds upon Sundays. Even on 
the other days of the weck, if any clergyman came into the remoter 
parts of their large and extenfive parifhes, he either voluntarily began 
or was particularly requeited to preach to the people: the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants flocked to hear him; all Jiftened: with pleafure to 
the voice of inftruction ; and all with pleafure obeyed the admonitions 
that he gave them. And many of the barons and kings, aétuated by 
a generous difdain for the little allurements of fenfe, but fometimes 
led into extravagance by the headinefs of their zeal, refigned their 
honours, laid dewn their crowns, and devoted tlie remainder of their 
days to a fequeflered expectation cf that irreverfible change, anda 
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more immediate preparation for thofe refined delights, which they 
were impatient to receive and enjoy. 

“« To elevate the mind above the entangling mafs of matter around 
it, was the direct defign of chriftianity. But it has alfo been indi- 
refily a great encourager of literature and the arts. Reducing the 
animal half of our natures to its original {tate of fubordination, and 
reftoring the intelleétual to its pre-eminency over it, it neceflarily be- 
comes the patronefs of every mental improvement. And fuch it par 
ticularly appeared among the Saxons, Within fifty years after the 
converfion of our Northumbrian fathers, finer architeéts in ftone than 
had ever appeared among us before, were encouraged to come and 
fettle in Northumbria, The ufeful and agreeable knowledge of ma- 
nufacturing glafs for windows, an art hitherto unknown and unprac- 
tifed in the ifland, was introduced into the north within the fame 
period. And, in the fame with both, a collection of books was begun 
at Wiremouth and Yarrow in Northumberland, comprizing a great 
variety of volumes in all the departments of literature. It was pur- 
chafed at Rome, and imported into England; as early as 676; being 
particularly enriched with a curious manufcript in cofmography, that 
was afterwards purchafed by the Northumbrian monarch, and for 
which no lefs than eight hides, or nearly two thoufand acre’ of land, 
were given in exchange by him. And a library, even more extraor- 
dinary than this, was eftablithed within fixty or feventy years after- 
wards at York ; containing copies of the Hebrew {criptures; all the 
Fathers, and all the Greek and Roman writers, and being the greateft 
repofitory of books in all branches of knowledge that was any where 
known in Europe. Thefe improvements in the arts, and thefe col- 
lections of literature, were all made by the clergy; the former lis 
brary being begun by Benedict the firft, and inereafed by Ceolfrid 
the third, abbot of Wiremouth and Yarrow ; and the latter being 
begun and eompleated by Egbert, the feventh archbifhop of York: 
The clergy in all agés of our church (it may be faid, 1 believe, with- 
but partiality) have been at once the promoters of literaturé and thé 
leaders in it. And they are even now perhaps as much fuperiour to 
the laity in both refpects, as they have been in any former period of 
our hiftory.” 

How unjuftly, therefore, (adds our Author, by way of note) 
does Mr. Hume affert, ‘‘ the priefts of the heptarchy weré 
*« almoft as ignorant as the laity and contributed little more to 
*« the improvement of the fociety in knowledge or the arts.” 

Of the manner of contracting marriages among the Saxons, 
Mr. Whitaker gives the following curious relation. 

‘© When a Saxon gentleman paid his addreffes to a lady, and fhe 
and her friénds approved of the ovettute, the latter appointed a 
Fonypneca, a prolocutor or attorney, and comriffioned him to fettle 
the preliminaries i het and their name. The forfpreca entered im- 
mediately into conference with the fuitor and his friends. And thefe 
formally avowed the gentleman’s régard for the lady, and engaged 
in a joint ftipulation to maintain her. ‘The lover then fignified the 
illocation or-fertlement which he intended to make upod her. And 
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the Saxon fettlements were of two natures; one exactly fimilar to the 
modern, and commencing only after the death of the hufband ; and 

the other taking place immediately on the marriage, and confidered as 
a prefent for the wife’s acceptance of him. ‘The proportion of both 

was left to the determination of the parties. But the lady by law 

might require for the former one half of the hufband’s property, and 

eventually, in cafe of iflue by the marriage, and unlefs the married 

again, the whole of it. And the latter was conveyed to her in full 

and aétual right, not merely for the term of her life, but for ever ; 

was difpofable by her teftament, and defcended without it to her 
heirs.“ ‘hus was the wife fulemnly purchafed by the hufband, and 
actually confidered as his bargain by the law. In the moft antient 
body of the Saxon inftitutes, is a provifion very kindly made for the 
ratification of thefe mercantile tranfactions, and requiring, “ if a 

** man cheapened and purchajed a maid, and the bargain was fair,” 
that the agreement fhould be valid ; but, if there was any unfair- 
nefs in the contrat, that then ** the woman fhould be carried back 

«© and the man fhould have his fhot again.” And in a fecond law, 
equally venerable for its antiquity and equally curious for its fimpli- 

city, it is alfo provided, if a freeman lie with a freeman’s wife, 
that the injurer fhall be fined, ‘ fhall purchafe the injured another 
*¢ with his own fhot, and bring her to him.” 

*¢ Thefe important particulars being adjufted, and the future hef- 
band and his friends having covenanted to the performance of the 
conditions, the relations of the lady came, affianced their kinfwoman 
to him, and accepted his troth. And that implement of betrothment 
among ourfelves, the ring, was ufed in the Saxon formality of en- 
gagements. The inveftiture of offices was originally adminiitered 
by the Britons, as it continued for many ages among us, by the 
formal delivery of one. But the ring was actually uted in the cere- 
mony of betrothment by the Germans, was exprefly beftowed as the 
pledge of a future marriage, and gave the engagement an inviolable 
fanGtion. And, if the hufband intended to carry his wite out of the 
barony, he and his friends covenanted to the good ufage of her ; and 
ftipulated to her relations, it fhe committed any offence againf the 
Jaw, and was unable with her own property to difcharge the fine for 
it, to allow them to come and anfwer for her. 

«* The marriage was then celebrated in the manner of our prefent 
efpoufals, the woman being prefented to the man, and (at leaft after 
the intreduction of chriftianity) a prieft invoking the bleffings of 
heaven on their union. The wife retained in her own poffeffion by 
the law, and even for fome ages after the conqueft, the keys of her 
own hopdenn or treafury, of her own cyjte or cheft, and ot her own 
tege or clofet. And the retained the keys of all fo abfolutely free from 
the contronl of her hufband, that, if flolen goods were found repofited 
in any of them, then, and then only, the wife was deemed acceffory 
to the theft. But.divorces were allowed by the Saxons at the pleafure 
of the parties, as among the Britons before. And, equally as among 
the Britons, their marriages were frequently inceftuous. It reflects 
however a peculiar honour on the Saxons, that thofe ebullitions of 
animal paifion which break out with fo much violence, even in the 
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prefent and civilized difpofition of the affections under the influence 


ot chriftianity, and often deftroy the faireft fcenes of perfonal and 
family happinefs, were képt by them under a ftrict controul. Adal- 
tery was punifhed equally with murder, and fcarcely known among 
them*. And fornication or keeping was punithed with confiderable 
feverity, even by the tenour of their antient conftitutions.” 

After the eftablifhment of chriftianity, our Author obferves, 
many fuperititious difcouragements were thrown upon matri- 
mony, particularly in regard to the clergy; who were forbidden 
to mariy, or even to cohabit with a woman on pain of death 
He farther obferves, indeed, that the whole body .of the clergy 
behaved like men on the occafion, and oppofed fuch inftitutions 
with all their power, though in vain, 

“« The injoined celibacy, fays he, of the clergy, is one of thofé 
inftitutions, which could never have flowed trom any fuggeftions of 
reafon. And it refulted only from the wildeft fuperftition. As meré 
men, the clergy will fhare in the common fenfations of life, be in- 
fluenced by the common principles of bodies, and feel the inftin¢tive 
impulfes to matrimony as ftrongly as the ret of mankind, As beings 
powertully informed with a focial fpirit and naturally melting ‘into 
focial aflections, they will equally with others relith the joys.of cons 
verfation, the intercouric of civilities, and the reciprocation of ami- 
ties. And perhaps we may add with ftriét propriety, that as focial 
beings, whole fenfations are polifhed by religion and fentiments im- 
proved by education, they will generally more than others feel the 
influence of the tenderer paffions, and be actuated by all the fofter 
fympathies of friendthip; and particularly feck, therefore, the moft 
tefined of ail focial. pleafures in the fcenes of domeftick matrimonial 
life, where united intereits, united affections, and uniied peffons cive 
the largeft icope and fairett play to all the powers of affectionate 
friendfhip. Yet the clergy, who were allowed to marry during the 
period of the Britons, were difcouraged from it even in the time of 
Auguftin ; the divines, that were married, being confidered as thofe 
who could not contain. And, as early as the middle of the eighth 
century, matrimony was authoritatively forbidden the cletgy, and 
the offence punithed with degradation. The nature of this imaginary 
crime was foon aggravated, and, what ftrongly marks the fanat:cifiia 
of the times, cohabitation made equal in guilt to murder, But nearly 
the whole body of the clergy oppofed thefe innovations. Senfation 
was fuperiout to enthufiafm in its impulies, and sentiment could not 
be extinguifhed by fuperftition.” ’ 

** Nor, fays our Author, were the difcoutagements of matrimony, 
as they have been hitherto fuppofed, confined entirely to the cleryv. 
They were extended in a leffer degree to the laity. The marriage 
of firft coufins, very reafonably permitted by the inftitutes of Jutti- 
nian, was prohibited by the earlie%, canons of our church ; and 

* How does this agree with what is faid in the pteceding page, that tifa freg~ 
than lie with another's wife he thall be at the ekpence of purchafing htm another ? 
Was murder punithed fo flighly ? 1f fo; neither murder nor adultery were regarded 
as fuch very horrid crimes. 
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principally for -this impertinent reafon, which ftill retains its hold 
with the lower rank of our people, that the children of fuch matches 
were never known to profper. The progrefs of ideas in the mind of 
man, with regard to the marriages of the neareit collateral relations, 
is very remarkable. What in the real nature of things could carry 
no ‘criminality with it, what was fairly allowable in itfelt, and was 
abfolutely neceffary at firft from the commencement of mankind in a 
fingle pair; this being prohibited afterwards for merely prudential 
reafons, the impreffion which the law has made upon the mind has 
been uncommonly lively, and a pofitive forbiddal has affumed all the 
air of a natural inhibition. The fpirit of delicacy ftifl looks with an 
inftinétive abhorrence on the practice. And the genius of fupertti- 
tion was formerly at work, and is fo yet, we fee, to extend it from 
fitters to confins. The matrimony of fecond and third coufins, how- 
ever, was allowed. But even this liberty was afterwards abridged. 
And in the feventh century that of fecond coufins was interditted, 
and that of third only comnived at. ‘The marriage was not regular, 
but the union was not to be diffolved. And, in the progrefs of 
ftrictnefs and folly, the conjunétion of third coufins was pofitively 
forbidden, and even actually annulled; and was atoned for in life 
by an injoined penance, or punifhed at death by exclufion from holy 
ground. Nor did the folly ftop here. The line of prohibition was 
at laft and very early continued to fifth coufins, and, {till more ridi- 
culoufly, extended even to merely fpiritual relations, the goflips or 
{ponfors in baptifm. No layman was permitted to marry more than 
twice; and he was even fubjeéted to a penance for the fecond mar- 
riage. And women were actually forbidden to approach the altar 
during the celebration of mafs, and required to make their offerings 
at adiitance. Such was the coarfe treatment of the more refined 
and more religious half of the creation, by the hands of fupertftition. 
He, that had ufed his matrimonial liberty, was ordered not to enter 
the church till he had wafhed himfelf; and, even then, not imme- 
diately afterwards. And, on the fame wild principle, abftinence 
from the matrimonial act was required of all upon the bridal night, 
on Sunday, Wednefday, and Friday nights, all Lent, feven days 
before Whitfunday and fourteen before Chrifimafs-day, and three 
nights before and one after the facrament. ‘Thefe rules amounted 
not indeed to an abfolute probibition of marriage to the laity. But 
they came very nearly to it. They ferved ftrongty to reprefent the 
intercourfe of the fexes, even under the modeft proteétion of matri- 
mony, as carrying a high degree of pollution with it. And they 
pointed out matrimony itfelf, that pofitive inflitution of wifdom and 
purity, and that clofing addition to the happinefs of Paradife, as 
below the option of the wife and good, and only tolerated by Pro- 
vidence to the weak and finful.” 

We are forry, we cannot clofe this article in the prefent volume 
of our Review, without depriving our readers of two or three 
other extras ; for which our Appendix will not allow us room. 
To be, therefore, continued. 
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Arr. TIT. Sterne’s Letters to his Friends on various Occafions, Conti+ 
nued from page 468. 


There was fomething fo extremely fingular and problematical ia 
Mr. Sterne’s literary charaéter, that it is very difficult to judge of 
his character as a man by that ef his writings. If from thefe it may 
be gathered at all, it is moft likely to be deduced, with any degree 
of certainty, from his familiar letters; written, as we may fuppofe, 
without any view either to amufe or to recommend himfelf to the 
public. 'We embrace the opportunity, therefore, of fubmitting a 
tew more of the:n to the perufal of our readers. 

LETTER VIIlf. To ------ rtee 

‘* I have not been a furlong from Shandy-hall fince I wrote to you 
Jaft—but why is my pen fo perverfe? I have been to *****, and 
my errand was of fo peculiar a nature, that 1 muft give you an ac- 
count of it.—You will fcarce believe me, when I tell you, it was to 
out juggle a juggling attorney ; to put craft, and all its power, to 
defiance ; and to obtain juftice from one—who has a heart foul 
enough to take advantage of the miftakes of honeft fimplicity, and 
who has raifed a confiderable fortune by artifice and injuftice. How- 
ever, I gained my point !—It was a ftar and garter to me !—the 
matter was as follows :— 

‘“* A poor man, the father of my Veftal, having, by the fiveat of 
* his brow, during a courfe of many laborious years, faved a fmall 
* fum of money, applied to this fcribe to put it out to ufe for him : 
* this was done, and a bond given for the money.-The honeft man, 
* having no place in his cottage which he thought fufficiently fe- 
* cure, put it in a hole in the thatch, which had ferved inftead of a 
* ftrong box, to keep his money.—In this fituation the bond re- 
* mained till the time of receiving his intereft drew nigh.—But, 
* alas!—the rain which had done no mifchief to his gold, had 
* found out his paper-fecurity, and had rotted it to pieces !’—It 
would be a difficult matter to paint the diflrefs of the old country- 
man upon this difcovery;—he came to me weeping, and begging 
my advice and affiftance !—it cut me to the heart! 

‘“« Frame to yourfelf the picture of a man upwards of fixty years 
of age—who having with much penury and more toil, with the ad- 
dition of a fmall legacy, feraped together about fourfcore pounds to 
fupport him in the infirmities of old age, and to be a little portion 
for his child when he fhould be dead and gone—loft his little hoard 
at once ; and, to aggravate his misfortune, through his own neglect 
and incaution.—‘ If I was young, Sir, (faid he) my affliction wonid 
* have been light—and I might have obtained it again ! — but I have 
* foft my comfort when I moft wanted it!—My itaff is taken from 
‘me when I cannot go alone; and I have nothing to expeét, in 
* future life, but the unwilling charity of a parith-officer.’—Never, 
in my whele life, did ] with eo be rich, with fo good a grace, as at 
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this time !—What a luxury it would have been to have faid, to this 
afflicted fellow-creature,—*‘ There is thy money—go thy ways—and 
§ be at peace.’"—But, alas! the Shandy family were never much en- 
combered with money; and I (the pooreit of them all) could only 
aflift him with good counfel ,—but [ did not flop here.—I went my- 
felf with him to * * *****, where by perfuafion, threats, and fome 
art, which (by-the-bye) ia fuch a caufe, and with fuch an orponent, 
was very juttifiable—I fent my poor client back to his home, with 
his comfort and his bond reflored to him.—-Bravo !—Bravo !— 

‘¢ If a man has a right to be proud of any thing,—it is of a goad 
action, done as it ought to be, without any bafe intereft lurking at 
the bottom of it. Adieu Adieu 

’ Lawrence STERNE.” 
LETTER IX. To Mrs. V . 

** Of the two bad caffoes, fair lady, which I am woerth in the 
world, I would this moment freely give the latter of them to find out 
by what irrefiftable force of magic it is, that I am influenced to 
write a leiter to you upon fo fhort an acquaintance.—Short-——did 
I fay ?--I unfay it again—TI have been acquainted with Mrs. V-— 
this long and many a day: for, fvrely, the moft penetrating of her 
fex need not be told, that intercourfes of this kind are not to be dated 
by hours, days, or months—but by the flow or rapid progrefs of our 
Jutimacies, which are meafured only by the degrees of penetration 
by which we difcover charaéters at once—or by the opennefs and 
franknefs of heart which lets the obferver into ic without the pains of 
reflection ; either of thefe {pares ug what a fhort life could ill afford— 
.and that is the long and unconfcionable time in forming connec- 
tions, which had much better be {pent in taiting the fweets of them. 
Now of this frame anc contexture is the fair Mrs. V 3 her cha- 
racter is to be read at once—I {aw it before I had walked twenty paces 
befide her—I believe, in my confcience, dear lady, if truth was 
known, that you have no inftde at all, 

“© That you ave graceful, elegant, and defirable, &c. &c.—every 
common beholder who can flare at you, as a Dutch boor does at the 
Queen of Sheba,—-can eafily find ovt—but that you are fenfible, 
gentle and tender, and from one end to the other of you full of the 
iweeteft tones and modulations, requires a deeper refearch.—You are 
a fyitem of harmonic vibrations—the fofteft and beft attuned of all 
inftruments.—Lord! I would give away my other caffoc to touch 
you—But in giying my lait rag of priefthood for that pleafure, I 
fhould be left naked—to fay nothing of being quite di/ordered—-fo 


divine a hand as your’s would prefently put me into orders again— 

but if you fuppofe this would leave me as you found me, believe 

me, dear Mrs. V » you are much miftaken.—All this being 

duly put together, pray, dear lady, Iet me afk you, What bufinefs 
f 


you had to come here irom or, to ipeak more to the pur- 
pole, what bufinefs have you to return back again? The deuce take 
rs with your mufical and other powers ; could nothing #erve you, 
ut you mutt turn Trifram Shandy’s head, as if it was not turned 

¢novgh already—as for your turing my heart—I forgive you, c 
yo 
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you have been fo good as to turn it towards fo excellent and heavenly 
an object. 
** Now, dear Mrs, V-—, if you can help it, donot think of 
sourfelf/—bat believe me to be, with the higheit efteem for your 
character and felf, your's, ; 








Lawrence STERN.” 
LETTER X. To- ------ . 

“* T fnatch half an hour, while my dinner is getting ready, to tell 
ou 1 am thus far on my way to Shandy-hall:—1wo more flages 
and I shall be at the end of a tedious journey.—Report, for the 
fourth time, has numbered me with the dead ;—and it was gene- 
rally believed in this part of the world, that my bones were laid in 
claflic yround.—This I do not much wonder at—for, to make the 
beit of it, my conftitution is but a fcurvy one, and to keep the ma- 
chine a going a little longer, kas been the only mctive for my run- 
ning away from my friends and my country fo much as I have done 
of late;—though weak as it is, it has fome how or other weathered 
more itorms than many a ftouter one has been able to do:—could 
1 but transform myfelf into a bird of paflage, and go and come with 
the fummer—I think I fhould give the lie to a few more reports of 
this nature—befure I am called in good earneft to make a report of 

myfelf and all my adtions to the Being who made me, 

«© The book of engravings, which I left with you, I muft recom- 
mend to your care for a few weeks longer —nay,—if you think they 
are worthy your acceptance—keep them for ever!—ior to tell you 
the truth, 1 have now no occafion for them :—this is rather an un- 
gracious way of making an offering, but you will excufe me when I 
tell you,—that the dear young lady, at whole feet I intended to lay 
them down,—and for whofe fake I had preferved them with fo 
much care, is gone to that country from whence no one returns.— 
Genius,—wit,—beauty,—goodnefs—all, all were united in her !— 
Every virtue,—every grace !—I could write for ever on fuch a theme 
_—but I muft have done. ; 

“* Surely the pleafures which arife from contemplating fuch cha- 
racters,—embracing the urn which contains their afhes, and theddin 
the tears of friendfhip over it—are far, far {uperior to the higheit 
joys of fenfe,—or fentuality. 

“« If you do not like the laft word,—I pray you be fo kind as to 
feratch it out ;—for that is a liberty I have never yet ventured to take 
myself with any thing I write. 

Adieu,—adieu—your’s moft truly, 
LAWRENCE STERNE.” 
LETTER Xi. To ---------- ' 

ss —_ |_ beheld her tender look—her pathetic eye petrified my 
fluids—the liquid diffolution drowned thofe once-bright orbs—the 
Jate fympathetic features, fo pleating in their harmony, are now 
blaited—withered—and are dead ;—her charms are dwindled into a 
melancholy which demands my pity,-~Yes—my friend—our ence 
{prightly and vivacious Harriot 1s that very object that muit thrill 
your foul,—How abandoned is that heart which bulges the tear of 
innocence, and is the caufer-the fatal caufe of overwhelming the 
Mm4 ipotiels 
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fpotlefs foul and plunging the yet-untainted mind into a fea of for. 
row and repentance—Though born to protec the fair, does not man 
act the part of a Demon ?—firft alluring by his temptations, and 
then triumphing in his victory—when villainy gets the afcendency it 
feldom leaves the wretch tll it has thoroughly polluted him. ———~ 
T *******, o ce the joyous companion of our juvenile extravae 
gances, by a deep-laid fcheme, fo far ingratiated himfelf into the 
the good graces of the old man—that even he, with all his penetra- 
tion and experience, (of which old folks generally pique themfelves) 
could not perceive his drift, and, like the goodnefs of his own heart, 
believed him honourable :—had I known his pretenfions—I would 
have flown on the wings of friendfhip—of regard—of affeSiioun— 
and refcued the lovely innocent from the hands of the fpoiler:—be 
not alarmed at my declaration—I have been long bound to her in 
the reciprocal bonds of affeétion ;—but it is of a more delicate ftamp, 
than the grofs materials nature has implanted in us for procreation— 
I hope ever to retain the idea of innocence and love her {till :—I 

would love the whole fex were they equally deferving,. 
oe taking her by the hand—the other thrown 
round her waift—atter an intimacy allowing fuch fieedoms—with a 
look deceitfully pleafing, the villain poured out a torrent of protefta- 
tions—and though oaths are facred—{wore, with all the fortitude of 
a con{cientious man—the depth of his love-—the height of his efteem 
—the ftrength of his attachment ;—by thefe, and other artful means 
to anfwer his abandoned purpofe (for which you know he is but too 
well qualified)—gained on the open inexperienced heart of the gene- 
yous Hasriot, and robbed her of her brighteit jewel. —Oh, England! 
where are your fenators :—where are your laws ?>—Ye Heavens!— 
where refts your deadly thunder ?—why are your bolts reftrained fiom 
o’erwhelming with vengeance this vile feducer.—I,—my friend,—I, 
was the miniiter fent by juflice to revenge her wrongs—revenge— 
I difclaim it—to redrefs her wrongs.—The news of affliction flies— 
I heard it, and polted to ****, where forgetting my charaéter— 
this is the ftile of the enthufiaft—it mof became my charaéter—lI faw 
him in his retreat—-I flew out of the chaife—caught him by the col- 
Jar—and in a tumult of pafficn—demanded :—iure, if anger is ex- 
cufable, it inuft be when it is exerted by a deteftation of vice.—I de- 
manded him to reftove :—alas! what was not in his power to return. 
— Vengeance !—and fhaii theie vermin—thefe fpoilers of the fair— 
thefe murderers of the mind—lurk and creep about in dens, fecure to 
themfelves and pillage all around them ?—Diftracted with my rage— 
{ charged him with his crime—exploded his bafenefs—condemned 
his villainy—while coward guilt fat on his fullen brow, and, like a 
criminal confcious of his deed, tremblingly pronounced his fear.— 
He hoped means might be found for a fufficient atonement—offered 
a tender of his hand as a fatisia¢tion, and a life devoted to her fervice 
as a recompence for his error.—His humiliation itruck me—’twas the 
only means he could have contrived to afluage my anger.- I hefis 
tated—paufed—thought—and ftill muft think on fo important a con- 
cern :—ailift me—I am half afraid of trufting my Harriot in the hands 
pf a man, whofe character I too well know to be the antipodes of 
Harriot’s, 
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Harriot’s.—He all fire and diffipation ;—the all meeknefs and fenti- 
ment!—nor can I think there is any hopes of reformation ;—the 
offer proceeds more from furprife or fear, than juftice and fincerity. 
—The world—the world will exclaim, and my Harriot be a catt-off 
from fociety—Let her—I had rather fee her thus, than miferably 
Jinked for life to a lump of vice.—She hall retire to fome corner of 
the world, and there weep out the remainder of her days in forrow— 
forgetting the wretch who has abufed her confidence, but ever re- 
membering the friend who confoles her in retirement.—You, my dear 
Charles, fhall bear a part with me in the delightful tafk of whif- 
pering ‘* Peace to thofe who are in trouble, and healing the broken 
in fpirit.’ Adieu. LawrREnce STERNE.” 

On the whole of this fpecimen of our Author’s epitolary corref- 
pondence, it fhould feem that he was a man who poffe fled a more 
confiderable fhare of fentiment than force of reafoning ; and that he 
preferved a tendernefs for the fex, mot a€tuated by fentiment, even 
after the warmth of pafiion muft have fubfided. His hiftory of 
the watch-coat, here reprinted, we pafs over; as well becaufe the 
humour of it is too perfonal and local to be generally underftood, as 
becaufe it has been before printed. 
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Art. 1V. Poems, Conffting of Indian Odes and Mifcellaneous Pieces. 
By William Bag foaw Stevens, Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
4to. 58. Fletcher, Oxford. Bew, London. 

Mr. William Bagfhaw Stevens, demy, or half-fcllow, of Maudlin 
College, Oxford, is, it feems, the author of thefe poems; which 
having fheltered under the protection of Lord North as the Fatser 
of the university, he affeéts equally to defpife both reputation 
and cenfure ; defying the petulance of the critics to excite any thing 
but his daughter. 

‘“* The errours,” (fays he, in a high-flown panegyrical dedication) 
** that may have efcaped tne pen of a young writer in the heat of his 
imagination, which he neither may have had judgment enough to 
difcern, nor ability to corre¢t, he cannot flatter himfelf will pats un- 
noticed by your Lordfhip’s obfervation; nor can he have the arro- 
gance to offer any thing which he might hope would either vindicate 
or palliate them. But whatever may be the merits or the detects of 
the following poems, it muft now be left to the decifion of the public 
to determine, To the judgment and to the candour of which, 
through the favour of your Lordfhip’s protection, the Author has 
ventured to introduce them; with hope, without confidence, and 
with fubmiffion, without meannefs. And although they may not 
merit the warmeft applaufe, yet, if they meet but from your Lord- 
fhip with a moderate fhare of approbation, his end is aniwered ; he 
may laugh at the petulance of criticiim, in a ftate of fecurity, nei- 
ther feartul of cenfure, nor anxious for reputation. 

“« Influenced by this motive, and encouraged by this hope, that 
your Lordthip will receive, and that too not without fome litile os 
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of farisfaction, the meaneft offering from this place, as bound by 
dury, «and as prompted by inclination, as a member of this univeriity, 
and as a votary of thofe mufes of which your Lordfhip is not only 
the lover but protector,—to you, my Lord, are the following poems 
mott gratetully and refpecifully infcribed, by, my Lord, your Lord- 
fhip’s mott obliged and moft obedient humble fervant, 
Mag. Coll. Oaf. Wiritiam Bacsuaw Stevens” 
Now it is certain, that if my Lord, his Lord/bip, Lord North, 
firt Lord Cominitlioner of the Treafury, fhould take our poet under 
his Lordfip’s lordly prote&tion, and give him a good preterment, he 
may Jaug) at any petulance the critics may be guilty of in refpe& to 
his poetical reputation. In the mean time, however, if he have no 
other ladder to preferment than poetical fame, it is not very politic 
in him to breathe defiance again thofe petulant, peftilent fellows, 
the critics. Popularity, however unmerited, is a readier way to pre- 
ferment than the greateft private defert. Had not the literary merit 
ot Trillram:Shandy excited the applaufe of the Reviewers, and 
its ribaldry recommended it both to the great vulgar and the finall, 
Yorick might have plodded on, as a plain parfon, unnoticed to his 
dying day. His reai merit, though not unknown, for years found no 
patron ; for patrons are a fet of people, who, in affording preteGion 
to men of talents, propofe rather to do themfelves credit, than either 
to promote the crecit or advance the intereit of the perfons protected, 
But temporal preferment perhaps is not our Author’s aim ; at leaf, 
if it is, he tells Lord North one ftory and his Mufe another. 
To the latter, he has addreffed a formal ode, divided into the 
futile diftinétions of the ftrophe, antiftrophe and epode; in which, 
with a poetical fervour bordering on anti-chriftian impiety, our Demy 
pathetically pours out his plaints to the goddefs of his idolatry and 
the fouls of the departed faints, her fuppofed favourites. Hear him. 
ANTISTROPHE IL. 
Wild whifpering through the vale of time, 
With folemn fwellings from the harp 
Of Britifh birth, the genuine ftrains, 
Touch’d by the pow’rful hand of ancient bards, 
Roll’d their long murmurs through the air. 
Wak’d by the call, with hoary beard, 
But yet with eye of joy, with cheek 
All furrow’d o’er with years, but yet with files 
Still rofeate ; flow, in pilerim weeds, 
Firitt rofe a rev’rend * form, and laid 
His humble offering at thy fhrine ; 
An aged crutch he laid, by teeth of time 
Wither’d and worn, yet fweetly wreath’d 
By amorous hand, with many a twine 
Of wanton thav’rs,—but ah! what need 
Goddeis, to thee their thoufand gifts recount! 
Sufiice it, that thy poet faw 
‘That chofen fiute which fancy gave 


* Chaucer. 
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Her fav’ rite * fwain of old, whofe voice 
Sooth’d fhepherd girls, or call’d with fairy pow’s 
Fond vifions round th’ enthufiaft head, 
And fure no vulgar gift was thine, . 
Thou + fon of nature and thou Lord! ai 
Joy, grief, revenge, and terror, all that mele ee 
Or iteel the human breatl, by thee, Lj 
In laurel chains, fubdu’d, thou led 
No humble vot’ry. By thy fide, ; 
In flep majeftic, hail’d by heav’niy harps iW 
And angel-founds, th’ imperial bard f har | 
Sublimely march’d ; and boldly brought . 
(What fab’lous Greece but fondly feign’d) 
Th’ etherial flame, from Heav’ns high altar ftol’n, if 
That wak’d the lite of fong, and blefe'd it with a foul, hi, 
EPoOD E. ‘| 
O hail ye facred fhades! and hail sa 
Thou awful maid! whofe voice divine bad 
‘Thy poet heard. ‘* Here O ye bards! rau 
** Blett in your vows, and by fair fame Lib 
** And glory bleft! ye darlings of the mufe, ih 
«¢ Here in thefe feats fublime, in triumph, dwell? | 
** Lift ye high portals, lift your golden heads ! a, 
*¢ This is the mufes tane.”—And oh! if he f 
Whofe numbers, in more vent’rous flight, 
Now boldly foar upon no commen wing, 
Who ftill to thee the pious hand 
Uplifts, to thee the daily-offer’d vow, 
With fuller force at laft by thee infpir’d, 
May win the loweft feat within thy fane ; 
Say, Goddefs, with what tribute meed 
Th’ ungifted youth fhall fondly hop 
Thy future fmile! for ah! to him belong 
No wanton flow’rs from tairer bofoms borne 
Of kinder fields, no fancy-favour'd lute, 
No pow’rs of nature, and no flames from Heav’n. 
But oh; if now his warmett pray’r 
May focth thee gentle to his hope; ° 
O deign accept, nor witb forbidding glance 








r| 
Frown on the youth whofe artiefs vow i 
Still trembles from his tongue, O deign yj 
Accept his lowly meed! no nigher gift it 
Thy youthful bard can boat ; with fav’ring finile eal) 
O take his proffer’d foul, and ftamp it for thy own! wl 
Whether the mufe will take our youthtul bard at his word, « Al 
know not; but, if he be fuch an wayifted youth as he declares him- { i! i 
felf, to whom belong - i Hit 
No pow’rs of nature, and no flames from heav’n, it 
# Spencer. + Shakefpeare. ft Milton, | i 
ia: 
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we imagine my lady mufe will be too coy, or too cunning, to deige 
accept the hand of fo unaccomplithed a votary, notwithftandjng the 
bard holds up both hands and prays fo devoutly. To give, however, 
a fpecimen of his abilities, from his Indian odes; the fcenery of 
which is fuppofed to lie in the moft wild and unenlightened parts of 
India; the names of the two adverfe countries, Hindvar and Oglu 
being fictitious *. The God Rutrez is the real name of the chief 
of the three ludian divinities, as is Chaday that of the Goddefs, be- 
lieved by the Malabars to be the mother of Dirumurtigol, the genee 
ral name for that divine trio, 
’T was at the fad and folemn hour, 
When midnight wrapp’d the regions round, 
And wayward hags of fecret pow’r 
Charm’d the air with angry found ; 
From Indian fires, a dying flame 
Gleam’d with faint luftre through the Cyprefs fhade, 
Which to the fever’d eve of fear became 
A thoufand giant-forms, in fancied hues array’d, 
While hungry Panthers urg’d their furious way, 
Yell’d to the glooms, and mock’d their fhrieking prey ; 
While, waken’d by the found, the lordly Snake 
Rais’d his crown’d head in horror from the brake, 
Say, Mute, what f{pettres darted through the glade ? 
Where moan’d her fate the vifionary maid ? 
And where the warriour-fpirit ftalk’d along, 
And wav’d his airy bow, and how]’d his os an fong ? 
Firft the fons of Rurrew came, 
Fierce in arms of fiery thow ; 
Leaders once of mighty name, 
All that bare and bent the bow. 
Strong to flay and fwift to fly, 
All that fought, and all that died ; 
Fearlefs of the battle-cry, 
Hinpvar’s terror, Ocxv’s pride, 
Rutren led the warriour-crew 
O’er the dews of Ociu’s field ; 
Well the valiant pow’r I knew, 
By the bow and by the fhield. 
Red with lightnings glanc’d his fpear, 
Martial as he mov’d along ; 
Death-birds fcream’d in frighted air ; 
Clafhing javelins join’d their fong. 
Virgins all that died for love, 
Who embalm’d the crimfon’d youth ; 
Shedding in the Cyprets grove 
Tears of woe, and tears of truth : 


* But fo were the two adverfe countries of Lilliput and Brobdignag: and yet we 
have fome curious Lilliputian odes, foynded on that imgenious fictions a circum- 
fiance which probably might give ous poetical Demy the firlt hint of writing 
the prefent. 


Warriour- 
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Warriour-mothers, warriour-wives, 
Warriour daughters join’d the train: 
All who pour’d their patriot-lives 
Freely on th’ empurpled plain: 

All who climb’d the funeral pyre, 
(Such the pureft offerings come) 
Who, enfhrin’d in bow’rs of fire, 
Sought, fpontaneous, Cuapay’s dome, 
Thefe the nymphs that Cuapay leed, 
Spirits fair of generous flame ; 

From th’ Elyfium of the dead 
Warriours thus and virgins came. 

All, to fuch the boon is giv’n, 

Free that live, and firm that die, 
Once in every year of Heav’n 
Breathe again the Indian fky ; 


Treading thus their fav’rite ground 5 
While they dance in myftic throng ; 
Big with notes of haughty found, 
India’s genius weaves the fong. 


* Ye fairer fouls! ye warriours flain! 

* Diffufe around your fire divine ! 

* So India’s fons, a living train. 

* Shall lead their rites to Rurren’s fhrine. 


* Shall fwiftly fweep the walks of war, 

* For ever bold, for ever free ; 

* And Rurren, from his crimfon car, 

* Shall give the wreath of victory. 

* So Inp1a’s nymphs, on Octv’s plain, 
* Shall pay their vows to CHapay due ; 

* So fhall they weep no lover flain, 

* The lover crown’d, the virgin true.’ 


He fpake.—The golden eye of day appear’d, 
And Rurren led the heroe-band 
All fad and forrowing from their native ftrand ; 
Cuapay curs’d the facred light, 
The living god of fire the fear’d, 
And fwiftly fought again the bowels of the night. 
‘Swift with her fled the virgin train ; 
But Inp1a’s Genius lov’d no other plain, 
On Indian ground for ever fhall he ftay, 
Nor fhun the depths of night, nor fear the fires of day. 

The critical reader will readily fee that, though our young bard 
be not deftitute of poetical talents, he has not unwittingly gone 
fo far a-field for a fubject. At home, his want of the powers 
of nature might have been more obvious; befides, his Indian fires 
may now feem to fupply the place of thofe flames from Heav’n, 
which do not often vifit the Demys of this country. On the whole, our 
graduate feems to ftand much in the fame predicament, in relation 
to the mufes, as he does to his brethren of Maudlin College; which 
is, to ufe Shakefpeare’s phrafe, that of a hal/-faced fellowship 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


ART. V.. Ocurres Philofophiques et - Mathematiques de M. G. T. 

*sGravefande, &Se. Continued from page 470 and concluded. 

The difpute, concerning the momentum of bodies in motion, 
which, as before obferved, fo long and fo violently engaged the 
mathematicians and philofophers throughout Europe, has been fo 
long laid afide, that mechanicians in general are apt to conceive 
it has been fairly and finally determined. ‘This, however, has 
not yet been the cafe, although an attempt to revive the debate 
and conciliate the difference, was made fome few years ago in 
the Phyfical and Literary Effays, publifhed by an ingenious and 
learned Society then * fubfifting at Edinburgh. The paper hinted 
at was written by Dr. Stewart, Profeflor of Natural Philcfophy ia 
that Univerfity. 

‘ The debate, fays Dr. Stewart, has been clofed long ago; after 
being managed by the ablett advocates on both fides; and the fubjzct 
is yenerally thought to be exhaufted, though no formal recenciliation 
hath hitherto been declared amongit the parties. We are now told, 
“« That by a profufion of writing, the point is rendered fo perplexed 
*< and intricate, that there appears not a better way to come at the 
*« truth than, neglecting the arguments on.both fides, to apply directly 
*© to facts for a folution, as one would do upon a point newly ftarted,”® 
With this pompous introduétion, or preamble, is ufhered #7 a new 
project for a treaty of peace amongil the Exeljh, French, and German 
philofophers. No mention is made of the /ta/ians, the Datch, andothers, 
though they were pretty deeply ehgaged in the quarrel. The reafon 
for which omiflion may poflibly be this, that the. philofophers in 

taly, Holland and elfewhere, chafe'rather to preferve the appearance 
of neutrality, and aét as mediators, A preliminary article being 
firt fettled, namely, to confider the feveral pretenfions of the con- 
tending powers, as {o many points newly ffarted, and that without 
any regard to their refpective memorials ; there arofe a neceflity in 
the next place, in order to render the negotiation the more contiftent 
with itfeit, for farting new facts likewife, or at leaft of new-modell- 
ing the old ones.’ 

With this view the learned profeffor proceeds to reconcile fome of 
the experiments brought to prove the new doctrine of forces t« 
Thus he fhews that:the impreffions made by falling bodies on foft 
clay, according to the experiments of Poleni, as well as the heights, 
to which rifing bodies afcend when thrown upwards, are the meafure 
of the.retiftance fuch bodies meet with, and not the meafure of the 
force they were poflefted of at the beginning of their rife or end of their 
fall. But, though this be true, yet in meafuring the moving force 
of bodies, by the motion communicated to and taken from each 


* In the year 1754. 
+ Viz. hat the momentum is as the weight multiplied into the fgware of the 
velocity, and not into the velocity fimply, 
other 
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other in percuffion, many of the numerous experiments made by pro- 
feffor s’Gravefande, feem to prove that the momentum or-quantity of 
motion in the percutient bodies, is as the weight multiplied into the 
fquare of the velocity, according to Leibnitz and his partizans, and 
not fimply into the velocity according to the Newtonians. At the 
fame time our profetior admits that, other experiments, in which 
there is no poflibility of errour, “¢ expériences dans lefquelles il n’eit 
** pas poflible qu’il y ait de l’erreur,” tend equally to prove that the 
momentum follows the ratio of the weight multiplied merely into 
the velocity. It is certain, fays he, that if two unelattic bodies, 
whofe velocities are reciprocally preportional to their weights, ftrike 
directly againit each other, they will remain at ret after the fhock : 
a proof that their momeit:um is equal: thus, for inftance, if an 
unelaitic body, whofe weight is 1.and whofe velocity is 10, fhould 
diretly meet another whofe weight is 10 and whofe velocity is 1, 
they would remain at reft after the fhock: but if the mo- 
mentum of each before collifion were as its weight multiplied 
into the fquare of its velocity, the force of the one would be 
100 and of the other but 10. That is the fwifter mover would 
have ten times the force of the flower, though the force of the 
flower would be fufficient to ftop or deftroy all the motion of the 
fwifter. A powerful argument this againft the new meafure of forces ; 
and yet Mr. ’sGravefande found reafon, from a great number of other 
experiments, to adopt it; as it had before been adopted by Leibnitz, 
Bernouilli and many other eminent mathematicians and philofophers. 
On this fubjeé&t, our profeffor expreffes himfelf as follows: “* The 
enerality of readers will be aftonifhed to find fo great a differences 
im the opinion of mathematicians, refpeéting the force of bodies in 
motion. But the fubject of the collifion of bodies is one of the moft 
obfcure in the whole fcience of phyfics. Many important problems, 
relative to this fubject, have nog yet been fufficieatly inveftigated; and 
the want of certain experiments hath prevented thofe, who have 
hitherto treated of it, which fo-ever theory they adopted, from 
paying attention to all the circumftances neceflary to be taken under, 
confideration. I have publifhed (continues our Profeffor) an Intro- 
duétion to the Newtonian Philofophy; in which all, | have faid 
on the collifion of bodies, is founded on the old principle, that the 
force, which, with other mathematicians, I call the quantity of 
motion, is proportional to the mafs or weight multiplied by the 
velocity. When I wrote my letter* to Mr. Newton I was ftill of 
the fame opinion. The rules, laid down by the mathematicians to 
determine the effects of the collifion of bodies are too frongly con- 
firmed by experiment to be called in queftion. It appeared alfo to 
me that they were the confequence of the principle I juft mentioned. 
—lI have fince, however, made experiments,. which leave me not 
the leaft room to doubt that the new principle, viz. that the force 
of moving bodies is proportional to the weight multiplied into the 


* On the wheel of Orffyreus, which gave occafion to Profeffor ’sGravefande’s 
writing a treatife to prove the poflibility of the perpetual motion, admitting the truth 
of eithér or indeed’ of neither of the principles above-mentioned, vefpefting the 
meadure of forces. 


Square 


« 
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Square of the velocity is the true one. ‘This principle, itis certain 
hath led me into confequences that feem very paradoxical ; but as I 
find them conformable to experience, I fhall dire&t my endeavours 
to inveitigate the reafon, and to reconcile fuch experiments with 
thofe hitherto made on the collifion of bodies.” The treatife he 
afterwards wrote on this fubject, entitled E/fai fur une nouvelle Theorie 
du Choc, is inferted in the prefent volumes. It does not appear, however; 
to have made many converts from the old opinion ; and perhaps, fo far 
as it is deduced from the collifion of unelaftic bodies, that opinion is 
wretragable; but, as there are probably no bodies in nature perfectly 
unelattic, a different principle may obtain, in proportion as they are 
elaftic, fo that from the collifion of perfectly elaftic bodies (if fuch 
alfo there were) the new principle would be deducible. Certain it is 
that the laws of percufiion, as they are deduced from experiment 
feem to favour this opinion. In the collifion of unelattic bodies of 
equal weight meeting each other the force of both is deftroyed; in 
‘that of elaitic bodies of equal weight no force is deftroyed ; but 
whether two fuch elaftic bodies meet or overtake each other direétly, 
the fym of the factums of the maffes into the /gzares of the velocities re- 
mains the fame before and after the congrefs. Perhaps theaxiom, which 
*sGravefande builds on, as being received by all tne Mathematigans, 
may require fome modification. This is, ** that it requiresas great 
an effort to give a body at reit ten degrees of velocity, as it does to 
ftop it when it is moving with thofe ten degrees of velocity.” Buty 
granting this, may not fome difficulty attend the converfe of the pro- 
pofition ? Is it equally true that it requires no greater an effort to 


give a body ten —— of velocity than to ftop it, when moving with 


fuch ten degrees of velocity ? May not a body of ten pounds, i 
with one degree of velocity, though capable of itopping another o 
one pound, moving with ten degrees of velocity, yet be incapable of 
fuch an effort as will give a body of one puund at reft ten degrees of 
velocity ? We know hee, in the way of fimple percuffion, it zs; and 
there is not as yet difcovered any method of giving motion to bodies, 
but by the intervention or means of communication of other bodies. 
To this we may add that the word effort, made ufe of by ’sGraves 
fande, is immechanical and inapplicable even in phyficks to unelaftic 
bodies. It appears to us, both from theory and experiment, that the 
above axiom, fo univerfally received by Mathematicians, is ill-ex- 
prefled, vague and confufed *. What is the effort of matter in mo- 
tion, but the joint refult of weight and velocity ? When the direct 
factums of thefe are in reciprocal proportion, the effort, of courfey 
will be equal ; but the efé of the effort, owing to the different fums 
compofing thofe factums, may be widely different. Of this, to ufé 
Dr, Stewart’s words, we have many examples. 

‘ Let us fuppofe a board fet nearly upright on its end, and fo 
flightly fupported, that a bullet thrown againft it, out of a man’s 
hand, will tumble it over; if the fame bullet be difcharged from a 
gun, it will go through the board without moving it out of its place, 


* s’Gravefande’s own words are, “ C’eft un Axiome reeu de tous les Mathema- 
ticiens, qu'il faut autant d’effort pour donner a un.corps en repos dix degrés de 
vitetfey qu’il €n faut pour l’arséter lors qu’il eft muy, avec ces mémes dix degrés dé 
vitefle,” 

Ia 
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i 
Yn the fame way, a bullet has been known to through a man’s 
body, an arm has been taken off by a cannon Ball, or even by the 
fail of a wind-mill, without any vifible motion produced in the other 
parts of the body ; though a much lels force would be fufficient to 
drag the whole body forwards.’ 

It appears hence that the mechanical effect of an effort depends not 
merely on its quantity of force, but on the quality of it, or the mode 
in which it is exerted. The meafure of its quantity, therefore, if 
eftimatéd by its effects in the collifion of bodies, muft be various as 
thofe bodies differ in point of impenetrability and elafticity. On the 
whole, we cannot hélp thinking this a fubject well worthy to be re- 
taken into confideration by our modern mathematicians and experi- 
nientalifts ; to whom we, therefore, earneftly recommend it. 





SUPPLEMENT to the MONTHLY LISTS 
of Books and PaMpuHieTs, 
Publifhed fince the commencement of the Lonpon Revirw. 


Arr. 6. The Rights of the Colonies efablifhed in America flated 
and defended; their Merits and Importance to Great Britain 
difplayed ; with Illuftration of the Benefits of their Union, and 
the Mifchiefs and Dangers of their continued Diffention. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Almon. 

A moderate and impartial inveftigation of this popular and impor- 
tant fubje. 

Art. 7. The American Qnerift; or, fome Quefliens propofed 
relative to the prefent Difputes between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. By a North American. 8vo. 6d. New York, Riving~- 
ton.—London, Richardfon and Urquhart. 

Committed to the flames by the fons of Liberty at New York, as 
tending to favour the hateful doctrine of non-refiftance and paflive 
ebediente. _ 

Art. 8. A View of the Gontroverfy between Great Britain and 
her Colonies: Including a Mode of determining their —_ 
Difputes, finally and effectually, and of preventing all future Con- 
tentions, By A. W. Farmer. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Reprinted for 
Richardfon and Urquhart. 

This pamphlet is an anfwer to ** A full Vindication of the Mea- 
fures of the Congrefs, from the Calumnies of their Enemies.” 

ART. g. Governor ae Speech on the Queftion of re-com= 
mitting the Addrefs declaring the Colonies of Maffachufett’s Bay 
in Rebellion. Allen. 8vo. 6d. 

A catch-penny republication of two letters, figned Junius; firft 
piinted in the News Papers. 


ART. 10. The Prudent Orphan, or the Eifery of Mifs Sophia. 


Stanly. 12mo. 2 vols. 5s. fewed. Rofon, 
A circulating library novel. 


N a Agr, 
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Art. 11. The Morning Ramble, or Hiflory of Mifs Evelyn. 
12mo. 2 vols. 6s. bound. Noble. 

One of the fame fpecies of manufactory. _ 

Art. 12. He is found at Laft: Or, Memoirs of the Beverly Fa- 
mily. 2 vols. 6s. Noble. 

A fomewhat better manufacture of the fame kind of ftuff. 

Art. 13. Fabrigas and Mofiyn, &e. Final Decifion. Kearfly. 
Contains the judgment of the court of King’s Bench in this fa- 

mous caufe; which being affirmed, Mr. Fabrigas gained 5000]. for 

damages, and 1591. coits of fuit. 

Art. 14. A Fourth Letter to the Reverend Mr. Pickhard on Ge- 

nuine Proteftantijm. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 

This letter is a reply to Mr. Toulmius’s Defence of the Diffenters 
New Mode of Subfcription. Its author, Mr. Fell, firmly oppofes the 
new teft propofed by his diffenting brethren in their application to 
parliament. ' 
ART. 15. The Antiquities of England and Wales. By Francis 

Grofe, E/q. 4to. 2). 5s. Hooper. ; 

The fecond volume of a very expenfive-and elegant colleétion of 
Britith antiquities: of which we may hereafter give our readers a 
more particular account. 

Art. 16. Remarks on the New Effay of the Penfylvanian Farmer, 

&c. 8vo. Is. Becket. 

This Remarker objeéts to the Farmer’s Effay, that 

His arguments directly tend 
Againit the caufe he would defend. 

We fay the fame of our Remarker, particularly refpecting the con- 

clufion he draws from proving parliamentary taxes to have been ori 

ginally free gifts. 

ART. 17. 4 Dialogue between a Southern Delegate and his Spoufe, 

&e. 8vo. ; 

A contemptible performance, to which it appears the publifher 
was afhamed to annex either name or price. 
ArT. 18. The Afficiation, &c. of the Delegates of the Colonies at 

the Grand Congrefs, verfified and adapted to Mufic. 

This performance is of a piece with the former; its nominal 
author Bob Jingle, Poet Laureat to the Conegrefs. 

ART. 19. The Speech of the Hon. Fohn Wilkes, Efg. on bis Motion 
Sor expunging from the Fournals, the Refolutions of the laft Par- 
lament relative ta bis being expelled, &%c. Folio 6d. Carpenter. 
Senfible, pertinent and fpirited. . 

Art. 20. Verfes addreffed to the » with a New Year’s 
Gift of Irifh Potatoes, By the Lord knows who. 4to. 18. 
Almon. E 
A burlefque on Lord Clare’s verfes, delivered with a new-year’s- 

gilt of Irith fluff, to the Queen. 


ART. 21. Poems on feveral Occafions. By R. Hill, 8vo. 55. 
Harrifon. 


z Calculated, 
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Calculated, fays the author, to pleafe the admirers of tafte and the 
lovers of polite literature, defigned both for the entertainment of the 
en and man of letters. This writer was fadly out in his calcu- 
ation ! 

Art. 22. The Hiftory of Mademoifelle de Beleau; or, the New 
Roxané. Publifoed by Daniel de Foe. 12mo. 3s. Noble. 

A new fabrication of the famous ftory of Roxana, Countefs of 
Wintlelfheimy, faid to be produced from the papers of the celebrated 
Daniel de Foe. 

ART. 23. A grofi Impofition on the Public detefted; or, Arch- 
bifhop Cratmer vindicated from the Charge of Pelagianifin. 8vox 
6d. Dilly. 

This on is an anfwer to another, entitled ** A differtationt 
on the feventeenth article of the Church of England; wherein the 
fentiments of the compilers, and other contemporary reformers, on 
the fubje&t of the divine decrees, are fully deduced from their own 
writings.” It is written in the form of a letter to the differtator, by 
Mr. Hill, author of Pietas Oxonienfis, and of Goliah flain, 

Art. 24. 4 Blow at the Root of all Prieftly Claims, 8vo. ss 
Johnfon. 

An attempt to prove that every /ayman has a right not only to preach 
and pray in public, but alfo to.adminitter the ordinances of Baptifm 
and the Lord’s Supper. 

ART. 25: Thoughts on Suicide and Duelling, 8vo. 1s. Deveulle. 
Thefe thoughts are addreffed only to fuch as believe in divine re- 

velation ; few of whom, it isto be prefumed, need much diffuafion 

from either duelling or fuicide. 

Art. 26. 4 Lap at Enthufiafm, 8vo. 6d. Dilly. 

A dialogue between Mrs. Clitker and Mifs Martha Steady, in 
which the former rallies Mifs Patty for tarning methodift, ‘Ihe 
latter, however, has by much the beit of it; at reparteey as well as 
argument ; remaining a ftaunch methcditft to the lait. ; 
Ar’. 27. The Fafbionable Tell-Tule. 12mo. 5s. Noble. | 

A dolleétion of jefts and humorous ftories, mott of them tranflated 
from the bons-mots of French jeft books. 
ArT. 28. Valuable Secrets concerning Arts and Trade, 12m0. 35. 

Hay. : 

A J ieStion of receipts and direétions for artifts and artizans ; 
ill-pesined, and evidently written by neither artizan nor artitt. 

ArT. 29. The Mirror of Human Nature. 12m0. 1s. Bew, 

A ftrange jumble of what the author calls analytical definitions 
of the natural and moral faculties: to which is added what he as 
abfurdly denominates a fyttematical view of human knowledge. We 
have taken a view of his knowledge, but we fee no fyilem in it. 
Arr. 30. The Manner of declining the Latin Nouns and Verbs 

12mo. 8d. Longman. ‘ 

Anu feful little tract very modeftly prefented to the publick. 

Arr. 31. Barker’s plain Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 


8vo. 1s. Od. 
Nn2 The 
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“The fame obfervation may be made of this performance as is dont 
of the preceding. ; 

Art. 32. Smith's: fhort Introduétion to Latin Grammar, for the 

. Ufe of Halt School, 8vo. 1s. 64. Norwich, Chafe. 

‘Another unneceflary, though not ufelels, addition to the many 
fchool-books already in being. 
ART. 33. 4 Sermon on Chriftmas Day, almoft Fourteen hundred 

Years old, of St. Chryfoftom. With the Life of the Author by 

the Rev. W. Scott. 8vo. 1s. Crowder. 

This fermon is.taken from fome others on the famerfubject in the 
gth and 7th volumes of St. Chryfoftom’s works. 

ART. 34. The Speaker, or Mifcellaneous. Pieces, felected from the 

- beft Englifo Writers, with a View to facilitate the Improvement 
of Youth in Reading and Speaking. To which is prefixed an 
Effay on Elocution. By William Enfield, L.L.D. 8vo. 6s. 

ohnfon.’ 

i Enfield, who, we find, is lecturer on the belles lettres in the 
academy at Warrington, has here made a judicious collection of 
examples, for the practice. of the art he profefles to teach. His 
effay on elocution alfo is as well as mof things of the kind, and 
much better than fome that have with more pertinacity been recently 
obtruded on the publick. 

ART. 35. Experiments, Refearches, and Obfervations on the 
Viereias Spar, or Sparry Fluor. By M. Boullanger, R.S.S. 
8vo. 1s. Bew. 

Thefe experiments are prefented the world, as a complete fupple- 
ment to the late difcovery of Mr. Schule, an ingenious Swedifh 
chymift. The Aethor, who penned them in French, is ftiled alchy- 
mif? ; it had been weil if he had communicated fome of his fublime 
knowledge to his tranflator. 

Art. 36. The Academic Dream, a Poem. By a Member of the 
Univerfity of Cambridge. 4to. 1s. 6d. Bew. 

This Academician, wanting fenfe enough, when awake, to become 
a mathematician, betook himfelf to fleep, and dreamt he had wit 
enough for a poet. 

Art. 37. Prometheus ; or, the Rife of Moral Evil, a Satire 
4to. 1s. Wilkie. 

"This fatirift adopts the old notion that different men refemble 
different animals. They do fo, both in countenance and morals ; 
but the name of the animal this Author feems to be the moft like, 
he would not think himfelf obliged to us for telling him. 

Art. 38. Effays in Proje and Verfe, partly calletted and partly 
Original ; for the Improvement of younger Minds. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
Buckland. 

Pious, moral and juvenile enough. 

ART. 39 Theatrical Amufements, or the Diverfions of the Green 
Room. 12mo. 1s. Witts. 

A book of vile jefts, even worfe than could be picked up in the 
green-rooin, 


ArT. 
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ArT. 40. The Repl to T. Walker, Efq.°By GR: Fitzgerald, 
£/q. 8vo. 1s. Parker. , gots 
We have before mentioned the grounds of chis quarrel ;. in which 

the parties have brokegthrough the rules of quarrel. The reply 

churlifh hath trod too clofe on the heels of the retort courteous. 

Art. 41. 4 Sunday's Ramble. 12mo. 1s. Bew. 

This ramble appears to be defigned as a work of entertainment; 
defcribing, as the Author fays, in an agreeable manner, the variety 
of fcenes and characters he met with. We wonder, as he feems te 
have a moral turn, he had fo fittle religion as not to feel the dif- 
agreeablenefs of the tafk of defcribing fo fhocking a {cene of fabbath- 
breaking. 

Art. 42. Strutt’s View of the Manner, Sc. of the Ancient 
Englifh. Vol. IT. 4to 11. 11s. 6d, Thane. 

Of this inftruétive and entertaining work we bope to have a future 
Opportunity of giving a farther account. 

ART. 43. The Feathers, a Tale. 4to. 1s. Bladon. 

A kind of apology for the prevalent fafhion, among the ladies, of 
avearing feathers on their Seat 
Art. 44. The Hiftory ¢ the Town and Port of Feverfham in 

Kent. By BE. Facob, Efq. F.S.A. 8vo. $s. White. 

One of thofe local hiftories, which peculiarly intereft the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, and contribute to the perfection of the general 
hiftory of a people and nation. y 
Art. 45. 4 Letter to the Author of an Objfervation on the Defiga 

a ehablifoing Annual Exemingtious at Cambridge 8v0. 15» 

rowder. 

The utility of annual examinations at our univerfities is fo obvious, 
gefpecting the improvement of the @udents, that it is rather to be 
wtedanit at fuch an inftitution thould be oppofed than that it fhould 
be neglected. But perhaps fuch difciplige might be too rigid, and 
the improvement of the ftudents be incompatible with the other emo- 
Juments of the univerfity. foe 
Art. 46. An Addrefs to the Members of the Senate. Cambridge 

printed. , 

This fenfible addrefs has been diftributed gratis, by its Author, Mr. 
Jebb; on whofe zeal, for the reform of difcipline in the unjverfty of 
Cambridge, we cannot pay too high an encomium. 

Art. 47. The Female Forgery, or the Effects of Unlawful Love. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Bew, 

A catch-penny account of the forgery of the Perreaus and Mrs. 
Rudd, compiled from the news-papers. 

ArT. 48. Circumflances which preceded the Letters to ihe Earl of 

» and may tend to the Difecvery of the Auther. 8vo. 6d. 





Evans, strand. ‘ 
Certain defamatory letters, .figned Camlin, appearing in the 
Morning Poft, and tending to calumniate and diiturb the peace of a 
noble family, gave rife to this well-written pamphiles ; which is ge- 
1 he ry . 
erally afcribed to Sir John Hill. 
Nn3 Ant» 
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Art. 49- The Sick Man’ s,Employ, 12mo. 6d. Keith. 


A pious performance, occafioned, as its Author fays, by a violent 
fit of the ftone. 

Art. 50. A Concife Syftem of Geography, Bvo. 3s. 6d. Buckland. 
An ufeful little treatife, calculated tor the inftruction of youth. 

Art. 51. An Account of the further Proceedings at the India 
Houfe. 8vo. 1s. Payne. 

‘This pamphlet relates to the bye-laws, propofed by the committee 
of proprietors, elected by ballot, for the regulation of the company’s 
fhipping. 

Art. 52. 4 Differtation, by way of Inquiry into the true Import 
and Application of the Vifion related Daniel IX. ver. 20. to the 
End. By B. Blaney, B.D. ato. 2s. 6d. Rivington. 

In this differtation on Danicl’s prophecy of feventy weeks is in- 
cluded fome. occafional remarks on the letters of the celebrated 
Profeflor Michael's to Sir Jobn Pringle on the fame fubjet. Mr. 
Blaney profeffes great refpec for thé character of that learned 
writer, though he differs from him, in interpreting the prophecy. 
ARrv. 53. Charlette : or 1773, @ Play. 8vo. 1s. éd. Baker and 

Gallabin. : . 

This play, as it js called, is faid to be written by a lady, whofe 
fole aim has been to follow, what fhe thought, nature. Hence the 
has confefiedly fer'down her thoughts as they occurred, becaufe the 
thought the firft thoughts the moft natural. This fair votary of 
dame nature might almoft as well have determined to go naked bes 
caufe the haman figure isallowedly more natural in that ftate than 
in any other, She fhould as a writer, however, have reflected on 
that line of Pope, which favs, 

True cuit is NATURE to-advantage DRESS’D. 

Art. 54. The School for Daughters, 12m0. 2 vol. 5s. Bew. 

A novel, in a feries of letters between perfons in genteel life, 
Tf genteel life be all as dull and unprofitable as this fchool for 
caughters, we fhould prefer going to fchool in Jow life as the more 
plealant and inftruétive of the two. 

Arr. 55. The Triumph of Truth; or, Memoirs of Mr. De la 

Vilette. 12mo. 2 vol. 6s. Cadell. 

A tranflaticn from the French by R. Roberts. The fubject ar 
infidel father educating his fon in ignorance, in order to try whether 
he would of himfelf acquire any principles of religion. The con- 
fequence is the fon’s making 2 convert of his father. 

Arr. 56. 4 Vindication of the Son and Holy Ghoft, againft the 

Lxceptions of Afr. Theophilus Lindfey, from Scripture and An- 
trquity 5 being a Supplement to a Treatije formerly publifoed and 
entitled, * 4 Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” By 
Thomas Randziph, D.D. 8vo. 2s. Rivington. 

A learned and orthodox defence of the Trinitarian doétrine; to 
which the confiitent believer in divine revelation will not eafily make 
a fatstactory aniiver. 

ART. 57. The Family Chaplain. 8va. 2 vol. 10s, 6d. Davis. 

A Courfe 
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A Courfe of fermons on.the feftivals and fafls as prefcribed in the 
Book of Common Prayer, fele&ted from thé works of the moft emi- 
nent writers. 

Art. 58. Motions made in the Houfe of Commons, on Monday 
the 27th of March 1775, together with a draught of a Letter of 
requifition to the Colonies. 4to. 1s. Almon. 

Part of Mr. Hartley's plan for reitoring peace between Great Bri- 
tain and America. 

ART. 59. Voyages to the Southern Hemifphere, 12m0. 38. Snagg. 
An indifferent abftract of the late voyages to the South Seas. 

Art. 60. A Plain and Serious Exhariation to Prifaners, both 
Debtors and Criminals. .124an0. 3d Rivington. 

As this writer charitably conceives that every debtor is criminal, 
either through fraud or extravagance, he need not have made the 
nominal diftinétion in his title-page: though, to fay truth, it can 
be on no other principle that the inaifcriminate imprifonment of both 
can be juilified. If confinement be a punifhment in the one cafe it 
certainly is fo in the othtr; though our wife lawgivers otherwife 
decree. 

ArT. 61. Additions to Lord Lyttleton’s Works. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 

' Thefe additions are two effays trom a quondam weakly paper called 

Common fenfe; the prologue to Thomfon’s Coriolanus and the 

epilogue to Lillo’s Elmeric. 

ART. 62. The Gentleman and Lady's Companion in the Garden. 
is. Bell. 

A gardener’s calendar, comprifed in a volume about the thicknefs 
of half a crown and the fize ot a hornbook. 

ART. 63. A View of the principal Seats, Se. in Dorfet. Com- 
piled from Hlutchin’s Hiftory of that Country, 4t0. 2s. 6d. No 
Bookfeller’s Name. ; 

. A pitifal abftraét, or rather extract, from the hiftory in queftion. 

ArT. 64 The Happy Life; or, the Contented Man. A new 
Tranjflation from the French of M. deVernage, 12mo. 38- Hinton. 
Contains reflections on moral fubjeéts and precepts of religion, 

in none of which is any thing new or particularly ftriking. , 

ART. 65. An Apology for Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, Editor of the 
Ear! of Chefterfield’s Letters, &c. By an Amateur du Bon Ton. 
8vo. 1s. 6d, Evans, Strand. 

An ironical defence of Mrs. Stanhope for publishing Lord Chef- 
terfield’s letters. It contains many well written and fhrewd remarks ; 
the irony, however, is not well kept up through the whole, nor is 
there much contifteacy in the eompolition. 

ART. 66. Concio ad Clerum habita Cantabrigie in Eccles. 8. 
Maria die vicefimo oétava, Fune 1774. By William Gould, 
R.S.8. gto. 6d. Beecroft. 

Arr. 67 The Expediency and Fitnefs of Things, conhidered and 
exemplified in a Sermon, preached at Little Ayliffe Street, 


Feb, 22.1 . ByW. Dowars. 8vo. 6d. Harwood. 
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Ss“ Lift of Books and Pamphlets. 


“The fame ebfervation may be made of this performance as is done 

of the preceding. 

Arr. 32. Smiths fhort Introdudion to Latin Grammar, for the 
Ufe of Holt Scheol, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Norwich, Chafe. 

Another unneceflary, though not ufeleis, addition to the many 
fchool-books already in being. 
ArT. 33. 4 Sermon on Chri ‘mas Day, almoft Fourteen hundred 

Years old, of St. Chryfoftom. With the Life of the Author by 

the Rev. W. Scott. 8vo. 1s. Crowder. 

This fermon is taken from fome others on the famerfubject in the 
gth and 7th volumes of St. Chryfoftom’s works. 

ArT. 34. The Speaker, or Mifcellaneous. Pieces, feletted from the 

~ beft Englifh Writers, with a View to facilitate the Improvement 
of Youth in Reading and Speaking. To which is prefixed an 

Effay on Elocution. By William Enfield, L.L.D. 8vo. 6s. 

Johnfon.” 

Dr. Enfield, who, we find, is lecturer on the belles lettres in the 
academy at Warrington, has here made a judicious collection of 
examples, for the practice. of the art he profeffes to teach. His 
effay on elocution alfo is as well as moft things of the kind, and 
much better than fome that have with more pertinacity been recently 
obtruded on the publick. 

Art. 35. Experiments, Refearches, and Obfervations on the 
jh Spar, or Sparry Fluor. By M. Boullanger, RSS. 
Svo. 1s. We 
Thefe experiments are prefented the world, as a complete fupple- 

ment to the late difcovery of Mr. Schule, an ingenious Swedith 

chymift! The Aethor, who penned them in French, is ftiled alchy- 
mif? ; it had been weil if he had communicated fome of his fublime 
knowledge to his tranflator. 

Ant. 36. The Academic Dream, a Poem. By a Member of the 
Univerfity of Cambridge. 4to. 1s. 6d. Bew. 

This Academician, wanting fenfe enough, when awake, to become 
a mathematician, betook himfelf to fleep, and dreamt he had wit 
enough for a poet. 

Art. 37. Prometheus ; or, the Rife of Moral Evil, a Satire. 
4to. 1s. Wilkie. 

This fatirift adopts the old notion that different men refemble 
different animals. They do fo, both in countenance and morals ; 
but the name of the animal this Author feems to be the moft like, 
he would not think himfelf-obliged to us for telling him. 

ArT. 38. Effays in Proje and Verfe, partly calleéted and partly 
Original ; for the Improvement of younger Minds. 12m0. 18. 6d. 
Buckland. 

Pious, moral and juvenile enough. 

ART. 39 Theatrical Amufements, or the Diverfions of the Green 
Room. 12m0. 1s. Witts, 

A book of vile jeits, even worfe than could be picked up in the 
green-rooin. 


ArT. 
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ArT. 40. The Repl to T. Walker, Efg.oBy GR: Fitzgerald, 
£/q. 8vo. 1s. Parker. g Sart 
We have before mentioned the grounds of chis quarrel ;. in which 

the parties have brokegthrough the rules of quarrel. The reply 

churlifh hath trod too clofe on the heels of the retort courteous. 

Art. 41. 4 Sunday's Ramble. 12mo. 1s. Bew. 

This ramble appears to be defigned as a work of entertainment; 
defcribing, as the Author fays, in an agreeable manner, the variety 
of fcenes and characters he met with. We wonder, as he feems to 
have a moral turn, he had fo Kittle religion as not to feel the dif- 
—— of the tafk of defcribing fo shocking a {cene of fabbath- 

reaking. : 

ART. 42. Strutt’s View of the Manner, Sc. of the Ancient 
Englifh. Vol. IT. 4to 11. 11s. 6d, Thane. 

Of this inftruétive and entertaining work we bope to have a future 
Opportunity of giving a farther account. 

ART. 43. The Feathers, a Tale. 4to. 1s. Bladon. 

A kind of apology fer the prevalent fafhion, among the ladies, of 
avearing feathers on their foal 
Art. 44. The Hiftory 4 the Town and Port of Feverfham in 

Kent. By E. Facob, ify. F.S.A. 8vo. 5s. White. 

One of thofe local hiftories, which peculiarly intereft the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants, and contribute to the perfection of the general 
hiltory of a people and nation. , 

Art. 45. 4 Letter to the Author of an Obfervation on the Defiga 
“ eftablifhing Annual Examinations at Cambridge 8vo. 15. 

rowder. 

The utility of annual examinations at our aniverfities is fo obvious, 
refpecting the improvement of the @udents, that it is rather to be 
wondered at fuch an inftitution thould be oppofed than that it fhould 
be. neglected. But perhaps fuch difciplime might be too sigid, and 
the improvement of the ftudents be incompatible with the other emo- 
Juments of the univerfiry. i 
Art. 46. An Addrefs to the Members of the Senate. Cambridge 

rinted. ' ’ 

This fenfible addrefs has been diftributed gratis, by its Author, Mr. 
Jebb; on whofe zeal, for the reform of difcipline in the unjverfity of 
Cambridge, we cannot pay too high an encomium. 

Art. 47. The Female Forgery, or the Effects of Unlawful Love. 

8vo. 1s. 6d. Bew, 

A catch-penny account of the forgery of the Perreaus and Mrs. 
Rudd, compiled from the news-papers. . 

Art. 48. Circumflances which preceded the Letters to ine Earl of 

» and may tend to the Difeovery of the Author. 8vo. 6d. 





Evans, Strand. ives 
Certain detamatory letters, .figned Camlin, appearing in the 
Morning Poft, and tending to calumniate and diiturb the peace of a 
noble family, gave rife to this well-written pampliles ; which is ge- 
eerally afcribed to Sis John Hill. ; 
Nn 3 Ant» 
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Art. 49. The Sick Man’ s,Employ, 12mo. 6d. Keith. 


A pious performance, occafioned, as its Author fays, by a violent 
fit of the ftone. 

Arr. 50. A Concife Sytem of Geography, 8vo. 33. 6d. Buckland. 
An ufeful little treatife, calculated tor the inftruction of youth. 

Art. 51. An Account of the further Proceedings at the India 
Houfe. 8vo. 1s. Payne. 

‘This pamphlet relates to the bye-laws, propofed by the committee 
of proprietors, elected by ballot, for the regulation of the company’s 
fhipping. 

ART. 52. 4 Differtation, by way of Inquiry into the true Import 
and Application of the Vifion related Dantel IX. ver. 20. to the 
End. By B. Blaney, B.D. ato. 2s. 6d. Rivington. 

In this differtation on Danicl’s prophecy of feventy weeks is in- 
cluded fome. occafional remarks on the letters of the celebrated 
Profeflor Michael's to Sir Jobn Pringle on the fame fubje&t. Mr. 
Blaney profeffes great refpeé& for thé character of that learned 
writer, though he differs from him, in interpreting the prophecy. 
Ari. 53. Charlette : or 1773) 4 Play. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Baker ang 

*Gallabin. . 

This play, as it js called, is faid to be written by a lady, whofe 
fole aim has been to follow, what fhe thought, nature. Hence fhe 
has confefiedly fet"down her thoughts as they occurred, becaufe the 
thought the firft thoughts the moft natural. This fair votary of 
dame nature might almoft as well have determined to go naked bes 
caufe the haman figure is-allowedly more natural in that ftate than 
in any other, She fhould as a writer, however, have reflected on 
that line of Pope, which favs, 

True wvit is NATURE to advantage DRESS’D. 

Art. 54. The School for Daughters, 12m0. 2 vol. 5s. Bew. 

A novel, in a feries of letters between perfons in genteel life, 
Tf genteel life be all 2s dull and unprofitable as this fchool for 
caughters, we fhould prefer going to fchool in Jow life as the more 
plealant and inftruétive of the two. 

ART. 55. The Triumph of Truth; or, Memoirs of Mr. De Ia 

ie 
“ilette, 12mo0. 2 vol. 6s. Cadell. 

A tranflaticn from the French by R. Roberts. The fubject at 
infidel father educating his fon in ignorance, in order to try whether 
he would of himfelf acquire any principles of religion, The con- 
fequence is the fon’s making 2 convert of his father. 

Arr. 56. 4 Vindication of the Son and Holy Ghoft, againft the 
Lxceptions of Mr. Theophilus Lindfey, from Scripture and An- 
tiguity 5 being a Supplement to a Treatije formerly publifed and 
entitled, ** 4 Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” By 
Thcmas Randolph, DD. 8vo, 2s. Rivington. 

A learned and orthodox defence of the Trinitarian doétrine; to 
which the confittent believer in divine revelation will not eafily make 

4 1aUStactory antiver. 

ART. 57. The Family Chaplain. 8va. 2 vol. 10s, 6d. Davis. 

A Courfe 
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A Courfe of fermons on the feftivals and fafts as preferibed in the 
ook of Common Prayer, feleéted from the works of tie moft emi- 

nent writers. 

Art. 58. Motions made in the Houfe of Commons, on Monday 
the 27th of March 1775, together with a draught of a Letter of 

requifition to the Colonies. 4to. 1s. Almon. 

Part of Mr. Hartley’s plan for retloring peace between Great Bri- 
tain and America. 

ART. 59. Voyages to the Southern Hemi/phere, 12m0. 38. Snagg. 
An indifferent abftract of the late voyages to the South Seas. 

Art. 60. A Plain and Serious Exhariation to Prifoners, both 
Debtors aud Criminals. .1 240. 3d Rivington. 

As this writer charitably conceives that every debtor is criminal, 
either through fraud or extravagance, he need not have made the 
nominal diftin@ion in his title-page: though, to fay truth, it can 
be on no other principle that the indifcriminate imprifonment of both 
can be juitified. If confinement be a punifhment in the one cafe it 
certainly is fo in the other; though our wife lawgivers otherwife 
decree. 

Art. 61. Additions to Lord Lyttleton’s Works. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 

'_ Thefe additions are two eflays trom a quondam weakly paper called 

Common fenfe; the prologue to Thomfon’s Coriolanus and the 

epilogue to Lillo’s Elmeric. 

ART. 62, The Gentleman and Lady's Companion in the Garden. 
3s. Bell. 

A gardener’s calendar, comprifed in a volume about the thicknefs 
of half a crown and the fize ot a hornbook. 

ArT. 63. A View of the principal Seats, Ge. in Dorfet. Com- 
piled from Elutchin’s Hiftory of that Country, 4t0, 28. 6d.: No 
Bookfeller’s Name. 

. A pitiful abftraét, or rather extract, from the hiftory in queftion. 

ArT. 64 The Happy Life; or, the Contented Man. A new 
Tranjlation from the French of M. deVernage, 12mo. 38- Hinton. 
Contains reflections on moral fubjeéts and precepts of religion, 

in none of which is anything new or particularly ftriking. ? 

Art. 65. An Apology for Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, Editor of the 
Ear! of Chefterfield’s Letters, &c. By an Amateur du Bon Ton. 
8vo. 1s. 6d, Evans, Strand. 

An ironical defence of Mrs. Stanhope for publishing Lord Chef- 
terfield’s letters. It contains many well written and fhrewd remarks ; 
the irony, however, is not well kept up through the whole, nor is 
there much contiiteacy in the compofition. 

ART. 66. Concio ad Clerum habita Cantabrigie in Eccles. 8. 
Maria die vicefimo oftave, June 1774. By William Gould, 
R.S8. 4to. 6d. Beecroft. 

Arr. 67 The Expediency and Fitnefs of Things, conhidered and 
exemplified in a Sermon, preached at Little Ayliffe Street, 
Feb. 22.1775. By W. Dowars. 8vo. 6d. Harwood. 
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Art. 68. Two Letters ta the Rev. Mr. Fohn Kennedy, containing 
qn Account of many Miftakes in the Aftronomical Part of his 
Scripture Chronology, (Fc. By Fames Fergufon, F. R. 8. 8vo, 
6d, Cadell. 

Thefe letters appear to have been occafioned by fome letters writ~ 

ten by Dr. Kennedy to Dr. Blair, in which he threw out certain illi- 

beral reflections on our author, whofe fuperior knowledge in aftrono- 

mical refearches, as well as fuperior candour, is extremely evident. 

ArT. 69. The Peruvian Letters, iy from the French. 

With an additional original Volume. By R. Roberts. 2 vols, 
12mo. 5s. fewed. Cadell, 
A fpirited and eafy tranflation, 

Art. 70. The Plaints of Runny Mead: a Poem. 4to. 1s. Bell. 
The merit of this piece lies more in the author’s freedom of {pirit 

than in the fpirit of his poetry. 

ART. 71. Laws from a Lady, who —_ fome Years in Ruffia, 
to her Friend in England, With Hiftorical Notes. 2s. 64, 
fewed, Dodfley. 

Art. 72. Hints to Gentlemen of landed Property. By Nathaniel 
Kent, of Fulham, 8vo, 5s. Dodfley. 

Art. 73. The Scheme ¢ Chriftian and Philofophical Neceffity 
afferted. By Auguftus Toplady, Vicar of Broad Hembury. 35. 
Vallance. 

This work will be particularly confidered in our next Review. f 
Art. 74. Brief and Candid Remarks on the late Arrangements 
made in the Shipping of the Eaft-India Company. 1s. Becket. 
Art. 75. An Enquiry into the Propriety of Blood-Letting in Con~ 

fumptions. By 8. Farr, M. D. 1s. Jobnfon. 

ArT. 76. The Pratfe of Poetry. 4 Poem. By Capel Lofft. 
2s. Owen. 

Art. 77. Three Letters edirefed to Mr. Englifh, late Preacher 
of the Methodift Chapel in the City of Chichefler. 1s. Baldwin. 

ArT. i Obfervations on the Abufe of Medicine. By Thomas 

: Withers, M. D. 4s. Johnfon. . 

Art. 79. Faéts; or, a plain and explicit Narrative of the —< 
of Mrs. Rudd, publifbed from her own Manufcript. 2s. T. Bell. 

Art. 80. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Suffolk, one of 


his Majefty’s principal Secretaries of State. 1s. Hookham. 
In juftincation of Robert Perreau, 


® 


*,* As, notwithftanding the pains that have been taken to make the 
above lift compleat, it is poffible fome book or pamphlet may have 
efcaped notice, the Author or Bookfellor, who may remark fuch 
omiffion, is requefted to favour the Editor with the title of the 


peter 3 and, if to be obtained, it fhall be duly reviewed: and 
inferted, . 
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FOREIGN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 


F R E N C.-H. 


Arv. 1. Hiffoire de I’ Academie Royale des Sciences, (Fe Ato. 
Paris, de l’Imprimerie Royale. 1774. 

The Hiftory of the Reyal Academy of Sctences, with the Mathema- 
tical and Phyfical Memoirs, for the Year 1771. 

Of this volume we fhall give, in a future review, a more parti- 
cular account than can be comprehended within the prefcribed limits 
of this catalogue. 

Art. 2. Nouveaux Memoires de ? Academie Royale des Sciences et 
Belles Lettres, Fc. 4to. Berlin, 1774. 

New Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences and the Belles- 
Lettres, at Berlin, for the Year 1774: together with the Hiftory 
of the Academy for the fame Year. 

The memoirs of this academy are divided into three claffes, viz. 
experimental philofophy, fpeculative philofophy and the belles lettres, 
Under the firlt head, the prefent publication comprehends chymical 
experiments by Mr. Margraff; a tract on the ufe of electricity in the 
cure of the palfy, by Mr. Gerhard: obfervations on the denfity of 
the air, with memoirs on hygrometry, friction, and on the fluidity of 
fand, by Mr. Lambert : alfo aftronomical and meteorological obfer- 
vations of M. Bernouilli ; with two memoirs on the higher geometry 
and aftronomical refraétions by M, de la Grange. In the fecond 
clafs are contained a difcourfe on the want of tafte for the certamn 
ingenii, and the means of reftoring it, by Mr. Formey: an effay by 
Mr. Beguelin, on the a) og numbers ; and a third by M. de 
Merian, on the theory of vifion, and the different reprefentations of 
objects by the different fenfes. In the clafs of belles lettres are four 
memoirs ; the firft by Mr. Kufter, on a royal perfonage of Brande- 
bourg ; the fecond by M. de Catt, on beauty and fentiment in 
writing ; the third, on the philofophy of hiftory by Mr. Weguelin ; 
and the fourth on eloquence, by M. Borelli; this latter feems to be 
introduétory to a feries of memoirs on the fame fubject; which the 
Author feems difpofed to treat of at large. 

Arr. 3. Les Plans & les Statuts des differents Etablifjemens or- 
données par Sa Majeftie Imperiale Catherine II. pour ? Education 
de la Feuneffe F PUtilité générale de fon Empire. 2 tom. 4to. 
Amfterdam 1775. 

The Plans and Statutes of the feveral Eftablifoments infituted by her 
Imperial Majefty Catherine the Second, for the Education of Youth, 
aad the general Utility of her Empire, ’ 
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This book is a tranflation from the original, written in the Raffian 
language, by M. Betzky. ‘The eftablifhments, of which the flatutes 
and modes Of inttitution are here publithed, are, 1ft. The college, 
erected at Mofcow, for the fupport and education of orphans and 
foundlings. 2dly. The academy for the cultivation of the ‘fine arts. 
3dly. ‘Ihe community of nobles’ and citizens’ daughters, 4thly. The 
corps of cadets. sthly. The fund for widows and orphans; and, 
6thly. The fundof loans. Of thefe inftitutions it may be truly faid, 
in the words of the poet, 

Theie &re imperial works and worthy kings. 
We may poffibly alfo find room, as we think them worthy alfo of our 
readers attention, as cbjects univerfally intereiling, to give a more 
particular account of fome of them hereafter. 
Art. 4. Recueil de ? Academie de Belles-Lettres, Sciences S Arts 

de Mar{cille, pour P Année 1774. 8vo. Marfeilles, 1775. 

A Collection of the Pieces read before the Academy of Belles-Lettres 
and Sciences at Marfetiles. 

Thefe pieces are an eulogium on the celebrated La Fontaine, by 
M. de Champfort; which obtained the prize offered on that fubje@ ; 
two other. performances of the fame kind, and an ode on the fame fub- 
jet, by M. de Neafchateau. 

Art. 5. Effay fur les Fardins. Par M. Watelet. 8vo. Paris, 1775. 
din Effay on Gardens, by M. Watelet. 

The poem on painting, which Mr. Watelet publifhed fometime 
ago, got him great credit among the lovers of poetry and the fine 
arts. The prefent Effay on Gardens by no means tends to diminifh 
that reputation. 

Art. 6. Hijtoire Naturelle des Oifeaux. tom. 3. 4to. Paris, 
The Natural! Hiftory of Birds. 

This is the third volume of the Hiftory of Birds, begun by that ce- 
lebrated naturalilt M. De Buffon; whofe indifferent ftate of health, 
and other purfuits, has induced him to engage an ingenious aflociate, 
M. Guenfau, to affift him in the profecation of this undertaking. 
Art. 7. Traite complet d’ Anatomie, Sc, 2 tom. 8vo. Paris 1775, 
4 compleat Treatife of Anatomy, or a Defcription of all the Parts of 

the human Body, 

This work is divided into feven parts, under the heads ofteology, 
myology, fplanchnology, angrology, neurology, adenology, and the 
teguments; in which teveral branches of his fubjeét, the ‘intelligent 
author has difplayed that intimate acquaintance with the human 
frame and ceconomy, as was reafonably to be expected from the editor 
of Verdier. » i 
Art. 8. Hiflare des Maladies Internes, Se, 2 tom..4to. 

Paris 1775. 

The Hiftory of Internal Difeafes, &e. 

This elaborate work is the refult of the long ftudy and experience 
of the celebrated Chevalier Raymond de Vieuflens, phyfician to 
Lewis XIV. It is 40 confift of four volumes; the two lait of which 
are not yet come from the preis. 
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Art. 9. Les Trois Ayes de la Monarchie Frangoife, Se. gto. 
Paris 1775+ 

The three Ages of the French Monarchy, an Hiftorical, Political and 
Furidical View of the French Monarchy during thofe three Periods. 
‘This is the firft volume of ‘a work of much feeming importance, 

containing a political hiftory of the firft age of the French monarchy. 

Tt is divided into three parts, which feverally treat of the prince, per- 

fons and property.. Under the firft are difplayed the rife and progrefs 

of the royal prerogative. Under the fecond’the privileges of the 
fubje&t, and under the lait the acquifition and nature of property. 

Arr. 10. Hiftoire Général de l Afie, del Afrique S del Amé- 
rique, &Fc. tome 13. ato. Paris 1775. _ 

A general Hiffory of Afia, Africa and America. By the Abbé 
Robaud, 

The thirteenth volume of an inftructive and entertaining work, 
containing both the ancient and modern hiftory of the three quarters 
of the world, of which it profefledly treats; interfperfed with remarks 
on the natural hiftory of thofe countries, and obfervations on their 
religion, government, cuftoms, characters, &c.—The volumes before 
publithed contain the hiftory of Japan, China, India and Perfia, Ara- 
bia, Egypt, and the Ottoman Empire. With the prefent, commences 
the hiitory of America; a tubje&t of lately treated, for its peculiar 
importance to this country, much at large by Englifh writers, The 
reader, however, will find many judicious remarks’ and obfervations 
in this performance, that he probably never before met with on the 
fubject. 

Art. 11% L’Homme moral, ou 'Homme confideré tant dans l Etat 
de pure Nature, que dans la Socitté. Par P. Ch. Levefque. 8vo. 
Amfterdam 1775. 

Man, a Moral Being, confidered as well in a State of pure Nature as 
in @ State of Society. 

A well-written, though fomewhat fuperficial, declamation on the 
various flates of human life. It was compofed, we are told, for the 
ufe of tie Roffian nation; who, perhaps, approach nearer to a flate 
ef pure nature than any other people in Europe. ! 
Art. 12. Epitre fur la Manie des Fardins Anglis, &c. 12m0. 

Paris 1774. 

An Epiftle on the Phrenzy of Englifh Gardening, &e. 

This epiftle is written by M. Chabauon, author of the Life of 
Dante, and a'tranflation of Pindar; who here cenfures thofe of his 
countrymen, whom he ftiles Avglomancs, for their fondnefs for the 
Enelith mode of gardening. Of the affectation of following pure nature, 
be {peaks with much difguft, adopting the famous line of Voltaire’s, 

Votre pure Nature off fort injupportable. | 

Art. 13. Dictionnaire @Hiftoire Naturelle qui concerne les 
Teftacees, Fe. 3 tom. Svo. Paris 1775. 

A Dictisnary of the Natural Hiftory of Teftaceous Animals andethe. 
Shells found in the Sca,-on Land and in frefo Waters, with the 
Nomenclature, Zoography and the different Syfiems of the feveral 
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ancient and modern Naturalifts ; including an accurate Defcriptian 

of the Figures of feveral of thefe Animals, the Forms of their Shells, 

with Obfervations on the Places where they are to be found. 

This work, compofed and compiled by M. l’Abbé Favart d’Her- 
bigny, is a meritorious publication, and a good fupplement to Val- 
mout de Bolmarre’s Dictionary of Natural Hiftory, {0 generally well 
received by the public. 


Arr. 14. Le Livre fans Titre, a PUfage de ceux'qui font éveillés, 
pour les endormir, & de ceux qui font endarmis, pour les éveiller. 
Par M. Coutan. 1zmo. Paris 1775. 

The Book without a Name, written to jet thofe afleep who are awake, 
and to wake thofe who are aflerp. 

As the oddity of this title will poflibly awaken curiofity, we no- 
tice it only to mention that, in conformity to the author’s fcheme, 
his book will foon jull it to fleep again. 

Arr. 15. Hiftaire Univerfelle du Regne Vigétal, ou Nouveau 
Diéionnaire Phyfique F Economique de toutes les Plantes qui 
croiffent fur la Surface du Globe: contenant leurs Noms Botaniques 
& Triviaux dans toutes les Langues, leurs Claffes, leurs Familles, 
leurs Genres & leurs Efpeces ; les endroits ou on les trouve. le plus 
communément ; leur Culture ; les Animaux auxquels elles peuvent 
fervir de Nourviture ; teurs Analyfes Chymiques ; la maniere de 
les emplayer. pour nos Alimens, tant foltdes que liquides ; leurs 
Propriétes, non-feulement pour la Médecine des Hommes, mais en- 
core pour celle des dnimaux ; les Dofes & la Maniere de les for- 
muler, F ies differens Ufages pour lefquels on peut sen fervir 

- dans les Arts BP Métiers, Sc. Ge. Se. Ony a joint une Biblio- 
theque raifannée de tous les Livres de Botanique, lExplication 
des différens Termes ufites dai:s cette Partie del Hiftoire Naturelle; 

une Notice de tous les Sy/témes; enfin, la Lifte des Profeffeurs F 

des Jardins Botanigues de Europe. Ouvrage orné de 200 

Planches, gravées en taille douce par les meilleurs Maitres, & 

deffintes dapres Nature. 24 Tom. in folio dont 12 de Difcours 

&F 12 de Planches. Paris 1775. 
fn sa ga Hiftory of the vegetable Kingdom, or a New Diétionary 

Phyficat and Economical of allthe Plants that grow on the Surface 

of the Globe, Se. 

M. Buchon, the author of this work, whofe honorary and literary 
titles would take up nearly as much room as the title-page of his book, 
has not only engaged in, but nearly peared dcohapn the moft com- 
pleat and perfect of it’s kind extant, The plates, which, as he fays, 
are delineated from nature, are fo well engraved as to anfwer the 
purpofe of the botanift, and may be had feparate from the lettere 
prefs. Seven volumes of the former are already publifhed ; of the 


fatter, three will fpeedily make their appearance: the whole have 
received the fanclion of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 


Art. 
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Arr. 16. Odfervations fur le Cartéfianifme Moderne, pour fervir 
d@éclairciffement au livre de l’Hypothefe des petits Tourbillons. 
Par M. de Keranflech, 12mo. Rennes 1774. 

Obfervations on the Modern Cartefiani/m, by way of Hluftration to a 
Book entitled the Hypothefis of the /mall Vortices. 

The ancient Cartefianifm (tor fo this author calls the hypothefis of 
Defcartes) depended on the operation of very large tcurdillons, or vor- 
tices, which were brought into difgrace by the difcoveries of Sir Iaae 
Newton, and his more rational fyitem of attraction. ‘The latter, 
however, being fubje& to objection, for want of a principal of a&tion 
to keep his inert matter in motion, advantage has been taken by 
fome minute philofophers, to introduce a fet of fmaller tourbillons, 
which they think will do the bufinefs, which the greater ones of 
Defcartes failed in. Not that all the objections made to the Newto- 
nian fyftem by our author are valid, or that his own fetito tourbillons 
will do the bufinefs a whit better than thofe of Defcartes. It is very 
juitly, however, he obferves, that a principle of impuije has as necei- 
fary and actual an exiftence in natuie as attraction. It is certain, that 
** tout eft elaftique dans la nature,” but we do not fee the neceflity 
of deducing fuch general elafticity from the centrifugal motion of 
imaginary or real vortices: perhaps it will in time be found, that the 
elafticity of bodies is ultimately derived from a more primary and im- 
mechanical caufe than is:at prefent fufpected : although we admit that 
fuch vortices, as our author fuppofes, really exiit, as /econdary ele< 
ments. In M. Keranflech’s application of his new Cartefianifm to 
the firft chapter of Genefis, we conceive him to be frequently chime- 
rical, 

Art. 17. Effai fur les Cometes en genéral & particulierement fur 
celles qui peuvent approcher de POrbite dela Terre. Par M. D. 
du Sejour. 8vo. Paris 1775. 

An Effay on the Comets in general, and particularly on thofe which 
may approach the Orbit of the Earth. 

’ ‘The celébrated aftronomer, M. de la Lande, having publifhed fome 
curfory reflections on the fame fubje&, 2bout two years ago, which 
gave a little alarm to the unaftronomical world, M. Du Sejour has 

ere examined the different queries that have been put in relation to 
the approach’ of the comets to the earth; in anfwer to which, he by 
no means proves the impoffibiliry of their encountering it in the 
courfe of their fucceffive revolutians. Whifton conceived the general 
deluge to have been the effect of one fuch rencounter, and fuppofed 
the univerfal conflagration will be the effect of another. To be fure, 
our aftronomer fhews that the paths of none of the comets at prefent 
known exaétly interfe@ the earth’s orbit; bot he owns that thofe of the 
years 837, 1618, 1680, and 1763, would do fo if a littie altered ; fo 
that the alteration they may undergo in fuccetfive revolutions may 
produce fuch a cataftrophe, although it appears from the reiult of Mr. 

Sejour’s calcalation to be very unlikely. 
Art. 18. Memoircs pour fervir dla Vie de Nicolas de Catinat, 

Maréchal de France. 12zmo. Paris 1774. 

Memoirs of the Life of Marfhal de Qatinat. 
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Martfhal de Catinat was one of the greateft generals under Lewis 
the XIVth. He was bred to the profeilion of the law, and for fome 
time pleaded as a counfeilor at the bar; but, taking a difguft at 
the profeffion, he entered into the army, and ferved' as lieutenant 
in the cavalry ; in which rank he foon diliinguifhed himfelf in the 
prefence ef the king, who eave him a commiffion in his guards, and 
afterwards promotec him to the dignity of marfhal, and command of 
the French army. 

Art. 19. L’Art dobferver, Sc. 2 tom. 8vo. Geneva 1775. 

The Art of obferving Nature. 

In this tract, written by Mr. Senebrier, librarian to the city of 
Geneva, the author expatiates firft on the qualities requifite to enable 
a perfon to obferve fucefsfully on the phenomena of nature. He 
next points out the circumftances, to be attended to, in making fuch 
obfervations ; proceeding thence to inveftigate the caufes whence thofe 
phenomena proceed. 

Art. zo. Les Ocuvres de M. de Saint Marc, &c. 8vo. Paris 1775. 

The Works of M. de Saint Mare. 

This collection confifts of epiftles, odes, tales, the Tragedy of 
Adele de Ponthieu, paitorals, and the oration delivered by the author 
on being made a member of the Academy of Bourceux. ‘They 
abound in delicacy of fentiment, and are free from the frippew that 
diftinguifhes moft French productious of this kind. 

Art. 21. Recherches Critiques, Hiftoriques, @ Topographiques fur 
la Ville de Paris, &c. Par M. Faillot. tom. XiX.  4to. 
Paris 1775. 

Critical, Hiftorical and Topographical Refearches, refpecting the 
City of Paris. : 

This is the nineteenth volume of a very minute and copious de- 
fcription of Paris, which will be compleated in the next volume. 
Art. 22. La Vie du Pape Clement XIV. Paris 1775 
The Life of Ganganelli, Pope Clement XIV. 

This is the produétion of the rapid pen of the Marquis Caraccioli, 
who was perfonally acquainted, it feems, with the late Pontiff, and 
has therefore haftily raifed this monument to his memory ; which would 
probably have been more worthy of it, if erected with more delibera- 
tion. 

Art. 23. De la Connsiffance de l’Homme dans fon étre & dans fet 
Rapports, Sc. 2 tom. 8vo. Nancy 1775. 

An Effay on the Knswledge of Man, refpetiing his Effence and Re- 
lations. 

The ingenious author of this work feems to have well digefted the 
many tracts that have already been written on this copious fubject, to 
which he hath added many judicious obfervations of his own. 

Art. 24. Cleopatre, Tragédie, en Cing Aéis. Paris 1775. 

Cleopatra, a Tragedy, in Five Ads. 

This performance, we are told, hath its admirers; but whether 
ey are of the firt reputation for judgment and tate, we are not 
0 . 
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Art. 25. Le Barbier de Seville, Comédie, en Profe, en Cing A&s. 
Par’ M. de Beaumarchais, repréfentéie ad la Comédie Frangoife, 
le 23 Février 1775. ‘ 

The Barber of Seville, a Comedy in Profe : reprefented at the French 
Theatre the 234 of February 1775. 

The talents of M. de Beaumarchais are well known and admired ; 
his example is likely to be much followed in thaking off the fetters 
vf rhime, which fit very aukward on the writers of humorous comedy. 


ITALIAN AND SPANISH. 


Art. 26. La Medicina Veterinaria Ridotta ai fuoi veri Principi, 

&c. tom. prim. 8vo. Torino 1775. 

Farriery reduced to its true Principles. 

This is the firft volume of a work, which promifes to treat the fub- 
ject much at large, and with proportionable accuracy. 

ArT. 27. Parnafo Efpanol. Coleccion de Poefias efcogidas de los mas 
célebres Poetas Caftellanos, tomo VIII. Madrid 1775. | 

The Spanifh Parnajfus, a Collection of Poems, compofed by the moft 
celebrated Caftalian Poets. 

The Spanifh bookfellers, taking the hint, we prefume from our 
Dodiley™, and Almons, have publifhed it feems a collection of their 
own country poems, in feparate volumes; of which publication this 
is the eighth volume. We do not pretend to judge critically of their 
_ merit; it may, however, be fome recommendation to the reader ta 
learn that, the great fuccefs of Mr. Garrick in his verfion of the ele- 
gant copy of verfes, inferted in Mr. Twilt’s travels, has encouraged 
that gentleman to difplay his farther acquaintance with Spanish poetry, 
in obliging the public with the tranflation of a number of pieces of 
pure Caftilian poetry, extracted from this collection. 


GERMAN, LOW DUTCH, SWEDISH, &. 


Art. 28. Verfuch iiber Pindars Leben, ec. 8vo. Strafbourg 1775. 
An Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Pindar. 

This tra&t is written by M. Got. Schneider, and affords a judici- 
ous comment on the writings and education of that prince of lyric. 
poets, Pindar. He ridicules, however, the divifions of frophe, an- 


tiltrophe, and epxe; which modern lyrifts have adopted in their. 


imitations of that bard: thofe diflinctions relating, as he fays, merely 
to the ancient manner of finging this fpecies of poetry; and there« 
fore totally inapplicable to verles that are to be merely read or recited. 
Art. 29. Vollfidndige Typographie, Se. Par M. Bufching. 
z Tom. 4to. Berlin 1775. 
The compleat Topography of the Marquifade of Brandenburg, by 
Mr. Bufching. ; 
A moft particular and minute defcription of the Marquifate of 
Brandenbargh, by one of the moft laborious and elaborate geogra- 
phers of his time. 
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Art. 30. Vom Alter der Oclmablerey, Sc. 8vo. Brunfwich 1775. 

On the Antiquity of the Ufe of Orl-colour's in painting. 

Mr. Leffing, the author of this tract, endeavours to prove, from a 
manufcript treatife,,preferved in the library of the Duke of Wolfen- 
buttle, that the ufe of oil in painting is of more ancient date than is 
generally conceived § having been probably in ufe in Greece. 

Art. 31. Verhandelingen van het Bataaf{ch Genoot{chap der Proef- 
ondervindelyke Wysbegeerte. Eerfte Deel, 4to. Rotterdam 1774. 

Tracts and Differtations by the Dutch Society of experimental Philo- 
fophers. Part the Firft. 

‘This is the firft publication of an ingenious fociety that has fubfifted 
fome years, though their modefty, or other motives, have hitherto 
prevented their obliging the world with the refult of their refearches 3 
which are not confined merely to experimental philofophy, as from 
their appellation may be fuppofed ; fubjeéts of natural hiftory, medicine, 
anatomy, and mechanics, coming within the fcale of their inftitutions 
Art. 32. Handlingar Kgl. Veterfk. Acad. i Stockholm. Ap. Mai. 

och Fun. 1774. Stockholm. 

The Tranfaétions of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm for 
April, May and Fune 1774. we aes 
The effays and treatifes contained in this publication are wight in 

number. ‘The firft, on the nature and properties of magnefia, by 
M. W. Scheele—The fecond, on an improved air-pump, by M. 
Nich. Landebeck of Upfal.—The third confifts of meteorological 
obfervations made in Scania, by Olaus Nenzelius.—The fourth is a 
defeription of the rein-deer, by M. J. Houften.—The fifth contains a 
fingular anatomical cafe refpecting the fituation of the pupil in the 
eye of a patient, under the cafe of M. Hayftrom.—The tixth con- 
tains obfervations on the foregoing account, by Profeffor Acrell, who 
proves, by many examples, that the uvea may be greatly damaged 
without injury to the eye.—The feventh relates to the conftruction of 
fire-engines ; and the laft to the admeafurement of all forts of veffels 
and fpherical figures; by M. Plautin. 

Art. 33. Verhandelingen, uitgegeeven door de Hollandf{che Maat- 
fehappy der Weetcnfchappen te Haarlem, Vol. XV. 8vo. 
Haarlem 1775. 

Tracts, publifbed by the Dutch philofophical Society of Haarlem. 

The Philofophical Tranfaétions of this fociety, now amounting to 
fifteen volumes, are well known, and defervedly efteemed. We may 
hereafter take an extract or two fiom the prefent volume, for the en- 
tertainment of our readers. 

Ant. 34. Korte Affchetfing der Toon meeting of Maetklank in de 
Nederduit/che Vaerfen, 8vo. ’sGravenhage 1775. 

A concife Account of the Profody or Meafure of Low-dutch Poefy. 

We do not notice this work as a matter of much importance to 
Englifh readers, but to hint to them, that the meafure and profody of 
Low-dutch verfification is an object of as much importance with 
Dutchmen as that of Englifh poetry is in Engtand; nay, that they 


have their enthutiafts for soon meeting and mucthiank, as well as we- 


fog chime and blank-verfa, 
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Arr. 35. Rituum Romanorum Tabule. In ufum auditerum con 
cinnavit Fer. Fac. Oberlinus. 8vo. Argentorati. 

Yables of Roman Ceremonies, &c. 

An abftraé& of Roman antiquities, divided into thirty-two tables, 
with fubdivifions into many other claffes, with great method and 
accuracy. 

Arr. 36. Danie & Suecie Literate Opufcula Hiftorica, Philol- 
gica, Theologica, ed, Fob. Oelrichs. tom. 1. 8vo. Bremen. 
Acolle&tion of hiftorical, philological and theological tracts by the 

Literati of Sweden and Denmark. 

Art. 37. Yobia Mayeri, in Univerfitate Gittingenfi quondam Pro- 
Seéffore ac Societatis R. Scient. 8. Aftronomi Opera medita. Vol. 1. 
Gottingen 1775. 

The pofthumous works of the celebrated aftronomer, profeffor 
Mayer of Gottingen ; publifhed by profeflor Lichtenberg of the fame 
univerfity ;_ who has illuftrated the works of his author by learned and 
judicious annotations. 

Art. 38. Volumen tertium hiftoricum a&orum Academia Theodara 
Palatina. 4to. Manheim 1775. 

The third Volume of the Tranfaétions of the Palatine Academy. 

_ This volume contains many curious difcoveries relative to the 
hiftory and antiquities of Germany. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


TO THE LONDON REVIEWERS 


GENTLEMEN, 

Not having the pleafure of being known to Dr. Prieftley, I take 
the liberty making your publication the means of conveying the 
following letter. To this I am induced for two reafons; the one, 
that the caufe, of complaint contained in it, is already made public, 
and the other, that you have, yourfelves, given fanétion to that 
caufe, viz. the countenancing a doétrine that ftrikes at the root of 
all morality and religion, The heinoufnefs of this charge requires 
me to be explicit in the fupport of it; and for this I may appeal to 
your own work for fufficient grounds. It has been hitherto gene- 
rally, if not univerfally, admitted among moralifts and divines, that 
the doétrine of the immortality of the foul is effentially neceflary to 
the practice of piety and the theory of morals. Now this doétrine 
is not only indireétly attacked, but grofsly infinuated to be falfe, in 
the .following paflage which you have quoted from Dr. Prieftley’s 
Introdu€tory Effays to Hartley’s Theory of the Human Mind. I 
have not yetindeed feen the book, but rely on your authority for the 


fidelity of the quotation, 
Vo... Oo “Tam 
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‘ I am rather inclined to think that maz does not confift of two 
principles, fo effentially different from one another as matter and 
firit ; the one occupying fpace, the other not occupying any fpace 
nor bearing any relation to it; fo that my mind is no more in my body 
than it isin the moou. I rather think that the whole man is of fome 
uniform compofition, and that the property of perception, as well as the 
other powers that are termed mental, is the refult of fuch an orga- 
nical ftructure as that of the draix, Confequently that the whole man 
becomes extind at DEATH, &c.” , : 

On this paffage you make the following remark: ‘ this fome may 
** think going too far; but we are glad to find a writer of Dr. 
* Prieftley’s eminence, bold enough to declare fo important a truth.” 
What is this, gentlemen, but giving your exprefs fuffrage to a tenet 
of the moft dangerous anid pernicious tendency ? for, whatever /alve 

ou may deduce from the /cheme of revelation, as Dr. Prieftley cails 
it, if the foul have no natural immortality, its refurrection to a 
future ftate of retribution is as unintelligible as it is improbable, 
and, without reproduction, or a new creation, impoffible. 

Iam yours, &c. 
Suly 35 1775 ah Cd) SET ON. 


#,* Thé obligations, we are already under to Mr. Seton, would enfure the infers 
tion of his letter, were the fubjeé& of it lefs important, and our own credit lefs 
concerned, Thefe obligations, however, do not make us blind to the injury, we 
think, he hath done us in mifreprefenting the fuffrage, by which he fuppoies we 
have counténanced Dr, Priettley’s affertion, that the body and foul of man become 
extinét at death. Mr, Seton, indeed, has not accurately quoted the Doétor’s words, 
as may be feen by turning to page 469 of our Review, In regard to ourfelves, alfoy 
he hath betrayed confiderable want of candour, byomitting the principal part of the 
lait f:ntence ; which runs thus, * Confequently that the whole man becomes extinét 
at death; and that we have no hope of furviving the grave but what is derived from 
the fcheme of revelation.” i 

It is the obfervation contained in this laft part of the above fentence, that we 
declared to be a bold and important truth; as, we prefume, is moft evident by the 
context, Our readers will excufe us, therefore, for citing the whole paflage. 

“ This fome may think going too far: but we are glad to find a writer, of Dr. 
Prieftley’s eminence, bold enough to declare fo important a truth. Revelation muft 
ftand (and it can ftand) on its own bafis. It needs not the buttrefles or abutments 
of human reafon ; while, at the fame time, it aftords to the mind that confolation, 
which arifes from the profpect of a futurity: of which pbilefepy (even the. firf} 
can give us no aflurance. The gloomy fatisfaction of knowing little, doubting 
much, and the confcioufnefs of being ignorant of more, is all that is to be attained by 
the profoundeft refearches and fablimeit iaveftigations of human reafon. Happy the 
philofopher who hath proceeded fo far as to difcover this impotence of natural know~ 
ledge and to make timely reliance on that wifdom which furpaffes all underflanding*.” 

We may fafely appeal to the candid reader for an exculpation from the intention 
of giving countenance to the doétrine in queftion ; whatever inaccuracy we may have 


~ been guilty of, in not making the proper diftinétion between the two parts of the 


above fentence. Indeed the inaccuracy and fallacy of Dr. Prieftley’s expreffion and 
reafoning, through the whole paflage, is obvious. He thinks, he fays, that man 
is not a compound of two principles fo effentially different as matter and fpirit ; but 
that the whole man is of fome unifarm compofition. It is not, however, uniformity of 
compofition that he means, but the bomogencoufne/s of the fimple principles forming the 
compound. In which cafe it is plain that the body of man is not extin® in death; why 
then fhould the fou/?—The truth we meant to countenance is, that man hath ne 
hope, of furviving the grave, as a moral agent, but what is founded on seve- 


* See page 470, of our lait Review. 
lation.” 
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lation.” That the component principles, forming the human compofition, call them 
material or mental, furvive the grave, as phyfival elements, we harbour not the leaft 
doubt. On the contrary, we conceive it naturaily impoffible for them to be annihilated; 
although the circumftances of their fepatate exittence, if diffolwed by death, as 
well as of their reunion ar the refurreétion, are uninveftigable by human reafon, and 
therefore no certain hope of the latter, or of the moral agent’s furviving the grave, 
can be founded on pure philofophy; aconclufion which, however mortifying it ma 
be to the vanity of modern philofophers, is, we prefume, neither hurtful to the tes A 
of morality, nor injurious to that of religion. Having thus, we hope, fully jufti- 
fied ourfelves we thall proceed to the infertion of Mr. Seton's letter ;- leaving 
Dr, Prieitley, if he thinks proper, to maintain his own argument, 





To Dr. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 
SIR, 

It has been repeatedly obferved, that the errouts of writers of 
acknowledged merit are the more dangerous as their influence and 
authority are more extenfive} for which reafon the intetefts of fociety 
require that they fhould be ftigmatized on their earlieft appearance, 
before they have had time and opportunity to work their ill-effects 
on the minds of their admirers. As it is froni this principle, I 
now addrefs myfelf to you, on a fubject of the laft importance to 
fociety, I flatter myfelf that nothing exceptionable, in thé manner 
of doing it, will prevent yout taking it in as good part as it is in- 
tendéd. Ah authot of your eminence may probably think it tdo 
preat a condefcenfidn, to have any altercation with a writer of yeftér- 
day; bur, asI feek not altercation, but truth, be this as it may, 
Liberavi animam meam. 

In certain Philofophical Effays latély publithed, I tinderftand, you 
have advanced the opinion, that the /éu/ of man is of a nattre fo 
fiearly allied to that of Jody, that both dody and /oul Become extinf at 
death; in a word, that the human foul (forI fhall not difpute with 
you about thé body) is not naturally immortal. On the tendency of 
this opistion to corrupt the morals, and confourid the religious prin- 
ciples of maitkirid, I thall not here expatiate ; it prefents too dreadful 
a profpect for me to €mploy my pen in depittitig fo gloomy a {vene. 

Whether of not théte exift any fuch thing as body of matter, occu- 
pying acettain quantity of abfolute {pace, I fhall not contend; your 
great objection, I find, to the exiftence of /pirit, occupying no quantity 
of {pace, is its being in tliat cafe deftitute of /ocality; fo that, accord- 
ing to you; your #ind is nd more in youir Jody than it is in the moon. 
But, pray:Sir, who are thofe philofophers that affirm; bécaufe mind 
does not take up a certain quantity of /pace, it has no locality? Is 
there no difference between the terms /pace and place? Is not every 
mathematical point in the univerfe confined to its particular places 
though it occupy no fpace at all?* Do you mean to infinuate that, 
twhen the mind thinks of any diftant place, the planet Jupiter for 
inftance, it is a€tually tranfported thither? You might as well fay 
that the eye is tranfported thither, when we look at its fatellites 


# There is a mathematical point alfo in every moveable body or machine, which 
conftantly bears the fame relation to every part of it, notwithftanding it changes its 
abfolute place in the tyftem of the uitiverfe, with the motion of fuch body. Thus 
the foul hath its place in the body, though occupying no quantity of fpace. 
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through a telefcope. 1 will not pretend to fay that thought is the 
effence of the foul, or that foul and mind are exatly fynonimous 
terms; but that the cogitative faculty belongs to a fubftance effen- 
tially different from that which conftitutes’ the body, I believe I 
fhould have no great difficulty to demonftrate. To a writer of your 
reading, I need not recite the irrefutable arguments, adduced to 
prove inactivity, or the incapacity of moving itfelf, effential to mat- 
ter or the firft principle of bodies. Admitting this inaétivity, no body 
could move without being impelled or aéted on by fome caufe con- 
fefledly of a different kind. The human body, therefore, while alive 
and capable of felf-motion, muft be fo aéted on. To fay, that it 
derives the power of felf-motion from its organization, 18 to fay that 
a number of {mail bodies, combining in the compofition of a larger, 
may originally give motion to each other, though not one of them 
have any capacity to move itfelf, This abfurdity will hardly be main- 
tained. Again, tofay that, in the combination of fuch corpufcles, in the 
organization of man, they are primarily put in motion, by the caufe 
of fuch organization, is admitting that the primary particles at leaft, 
of which the human body is compofed, mutt be put in et A 
fomething difting& and different from body, or matter,’ itfelf. To 
impute this motion immediately to the Deity would be as unphilofo- 
phical as to impute every involuntary motion of inert matter to the 
fame caufe. That attraction, elafticity, and other properties are 
made the intermediate means of generating and communicating mo- 
tion to bodies, is univerfally known ; where then is the impropriety 
of an-interpofing fpiritual agent between the firft caufe of phyficak 
action amd the mechanicat motion of bodies? Certainly none, Why 
then object to the exiftence of created active fubftances, capable of 
giving motion to matter, diflinét from the Deity, yet effentially differ- 
ent from matter ? Is it reafonable to impute the action of every created 
being immediately to its creator, becaufe we cannot reafonably im- 
poe it to the conicfledly inactive matter of which it is partly formed ? 

¢ it not as reafonable to impute the creation of a potential fubftance 
to an omnipotent Creator, as that of an inert impotent fabftance; and 
is the operation or influence of fuch created power upon inert matter 
a whit more urtphilofophical than that of the uncreated power, the 
fource of both ? That there do exift two diftinét, and effentially 
different, phyfical fubitances in nature, viz. matter and /pirit, is, I 
think, clearly deducible, and indeed has been deduced by many 
writers, both trom reafon and experiment; and that without con- 
founding fuch created /pirit with that of the Creator. 1 will not 
repeat the arguments of Mr. Baxter and others (which remain, how- 
ever, as yet unanfwered) to prove the immateriality, and immortality, 
of the foul ; becaufe 1] know you make light of fuch arguments ; but 
I will venture to fay that the notion, which, though not new, you 
feem to have borrowed from your favourite Hartley, viz. that shink- 
ing may be nothing more than a complex and refined fpecies of 
Jeeling *, does not lead to the conclufion that mental influence and 





: * on Dy. Priefiley’s IntroduStion to his Examination of Beattie’s Effay on 
ruth, 
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material impulfe are one and the fame. That the former depends 
greatly on the organization of the brain, I admit; and that rational 
intelle& may bear fome faint refemblance to divine intuition; but 
that the mental operations of the human underilanding are either 
immediately directed by the organization of mere matter, or, on the 
other hand, by the fublime and fimple volition of the Deity, I deny. 
That our chriftian philofophers make an extravagant encomium on the ‘" 
human mind in comparing their crude conceptions with the dictates ; 
of infinite wifdom, is moit certain; for the higheft attainment of 
intellect will ever fall fo tar fhort of intuition as to thew that, the one 
is the limited effort of a created being, the other the unbounded : 
exertion of the Creator, And yet we moft not, therefore, degrade ! 
the human /#telle@ fo low as to reduce it to a level with mere /enfa- 
Zion; and fill lefs thould we debafe it fo far as to attribute it to any 
modificaticn or organization of inert madter. Ie medio tutiffimus ibis. 
Man is neither god nor brute, but fomething fuperior to the latter, 
though infinitely inferior to the former. The human mind is a being 
Jui generis, and, though the mode of its feparate ftate be as yet un- 
known, yet that it is capable of fuch a feparate exiftence, is as 
evident to the underftanding, as is even palpable to fenfe the non-an- 
nihilation of the body, on the diffolution of its organization. But to 
confine myfelf folely to the circumftance of the ieul’s locality, on 
which you feem to reft your affertion concerning its mortality. That Aa 
the mind occupies no quantity of {pace, and fo tar has no relation to fi 
fpace in general, is moft certain. It gives motion to the body, and 
changes its place with the body, and yet is not moved by the bedy, 
as one body is by another, nor capable of changing its place without ; 
it; although, when feparated from the body, it may bear no relation 
to {pace at all, fo that we may fay in the words of the poet, 

The mind is its own place, and in itfelf 

Not to be chang’d by place or time. ", 
Certain it is, it hath the power of giving motion to body, without it 
being fufceptible of motion, or capable of having motion communi+ * 
cated to it by body. It is therefore of a nature effentially different 
from body. 

Bet I can probably: fay no more on this head, nor perhaps fo 
much, or that fo well, as hath been already faid by Mr. Baxter ; to 
whofe elaborate eflay, though doubtlefs you have often vead it, I 
agaia refer you. The very act indeed of reafoning with a man, who 
can fuppofe he is net posfeffed of a rational foul, 1s fo repugaant to 
common fenfe, that it fuggeits one’s antagonift to be aflidted with 
that fpecies of infanity, of which a certain unhappy clergyman, a 

‘a few years ago, afforded a melancholy inftance. I fhall wave, theres 
fore, the farcher purfuit of metaphyfical arguments, and proceed to 
the principal points in view in this remonftrance. Thefe are to ex- 
poftulate with you on the impropriety of countenancing the above- 
mentioned doctrine, cven fappofing it were philofophically true, I ih 
know that the learned and ingenious Author, to whom | have jaf 
referred you, has inadveriently dropped a bint in your juilification. se 
*© We thould never diffemble any truth, fays he, for fear of its if 

* confequences.” “* It is diretily imposible that wate fhoyld Live 
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“¢ any bad confequences.” Highly as I regard this writer’s autho- 
rity, I conceive he is here miftaken, if by truth he means the vera- 
city and congruity of any phyfical afertion or moral propofition, and 
by bad confequences the phyical or moral injuries directly refulting 
from the promulgation of fuch veracity. ‘I hat the confequences, 
ultimately deducible from the promulgation of truth, can be bad, 
I do not pretend; but the prefent peace and happinefs of mankind 
certainly depend on the concealment of a number of moral as well as 
phyfical truths. The foundation and prefervation of every thing 
in nature certainly reft on truth; but the promulgation of the know. 
ledge of it to mankind feems deftined by Providence to be the fuce 
ceflive work of ages. To fay that no ill confequences can arife from 
the promulgation of truth, becaufe it is the fource and means of all 
human knowledge, would be as abfurd as to fay no ill confequences 
can arife from the radiation of light, becaufe it affords the means of 
vifion. It is well known that too fudden or intenfe a blaze will injure 
and deftroy the organ, which a gradual and moderate ray will chear 
and delight. To perfons of feeble optics or juft reftored to fight, 
the admiffion of light is managed with art and caution; even as 
fhould be the promulgation of fome truths, too flrong for the mental 
eye of the multitude. 

“ Granting, therefore, that your infinuation, refpecting the extin¢tion 
of the mind or the mortality of the human foul, were true, in the phi» 
lofophical fenfe of the word, this by no means juttifies an abrupt and 
unfeafonable public declaration of it. ‘There 1s not a more certain 
and falutary truth in all philofophy, than the common proverb, 
** Truth is not to be fpoken at all times.” A proof that it is fo 
both in the natural and moral world is, that the gradual difcovery of 
it hath, as before obferved, been the object both of the Difpenfation 
of Providence and the Economy of grace ever fince the world began. 

You will poffibly fay that, by declaring the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the foul to be unfupported by philofophy, you pay the higher 
compliment (if 1 may fo irreverently exprets mytelf) to revelation ; 
from which only we can deduce any hope of furviving the grave. 
But I will afk you, if you think any perfon, rationally convinced 
of the whole man’s-natural extinétion at death, eafily capable of 
placing that confidence in revelation as todoubt ‘ych rational convic- 
tion? At beft, will he not believe that the refurre€tion df the dead 
mutt be a kind of new creation? And will not the difficulty about per- 
fonal identity render him fceptical in regard to his being the fame 
moral agent? It is true, the refurreétion of both body and foul was 
the ancient doctrine among primitive Chrittians; but fince philofo- 
phy hath been brought in, to explaiz and confirm the truths a revela- 
tion, the immortality of the foul has been {uppofed ‘maintainable on 
philofophical grounds only. And let me farther afk you, Sir, if re- 
yelation is not to be affifted by philofophy in fo important a point as 
this, to what purpofe the pompous pretenfions of our modern ratio- 
nalifts to clear up the evidences off Chrittianity, and reconcile the 
fcriptures to reafon and fenfe? ‘To what purpofe the labours of all our 
enquirers into the genuine text of the facred writings, or of its com- 
mentators and expofitors? To what purpofe the publication of the 
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Theological Repofitory, or the curious inveftigations of its ingenious 
corre{pondents ? In fhort, to what purpofe is Dr. Prieftley the Editor 
of that learned work, or of that of Dr. Hartley? In hopes of your 
making fome fatisfa€tory anfwer to thefe queftions, in fupport of your 
hitherto confiftent character, as both a philofopher and a Chrittian, 
I remain an admirer of your ingenuity, and a/a of your inconfiftency. 
Fuly 2, 1775. J. SETON. 
PO's T86 C R.E P TT. 

I had like, Sir, to have forgotten—you have publithed Inftitutes of 
natural religion: but if the foul be not zaturally immortal, to what 
purpofe the propagation of any fyftem of ».2tural religion ? Can there 
be any fuch thing as natural religion at all? Surely not! Applicable 
to the matter before us, and quite a cafe in point, is yourown 
explanation of thefe terms in your Inftitutes. “ 1 thal] include under 
the head of natural religion,” fay you, ** all that can be demon- 
ftrated, or proved to be true by natural reafon, though it was never 
in fact difcovered by it; and even though it be probable that man- 
kind would never have known it without the affiftance of revelation. 
Thus the doétrine of a future ftate may be called a doétrine of natural 
religion, if, when we have had the firft knowledge of it from divine 
revelation, we can afterwards fhew that the expectation of it wag 
probable trom the light of nature, and that oelns appearances are 


upon the whole favourable to the fuppofition of it.” Surely, ’ 


Doétor, there is a notable inconfiftency in your notions, or you muft 
have changed your mind greatly on this intereiting topic, within 
thefe very few years. In your ‘Theological Repofitory you have 
inferted an effay exprefsly to prove a future flate from the light of 
nature, Have you difcovered any thing iu your late enquiries into 
the air, to incline you to think, that appearances, from this /ight of 
nature, are fo unfavourable to the fuppofition of the inimortglity of 
the foul, as you now reprefent them? Or do prefent appearances 
differ from thofe fo lately pat? Really, Dr. Prieftley, 1 am rather in- 
clined to think that this inconfiftency or inconftancy of opinion on 
fuch important matters, does you no honour, either as a philofopher or 
a divine. In juftice to your own character, therefore, and to fetile the 
minds of your young frignds, to whom you taught the doctrine of a 
future ftate as a doctrine of natural religion, fupportable by rational 
arguments and demonttrable by the light of nature, it is to be hoped 
you will endeavour to reconcile theie palpable contradictions, or 
frankly confefs they are irreconcileable, Ls 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Our correfpondents, who, under the appellation of Real Friends, 
have opened their Ledger, with debtor and creditor, fur the number 
of pages in our work, are defired to co:ppare the quantity and quality 
of print rather than that of paper, in forming a comparative efiimate 
of its value. As they are pleafed to compliment us, alfo, in pref+ 
fering our critical remarks to quotations and copper-plates, they 
fliould do us the juflice ta compare the quantity of original matter 
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contained in our Review, with that contained in others. They are 
miftaken in fuppofing we give copper plates merely for the amufe- 
ment of the reader, without a view of doing juftice to the authors of 
books, whofe fubjects require fuch illufrations. On a proper com- 
parifon, therefore, we are perfuaded they will find we are by no 
means {paring of labour or expence, though we confefs ourfelves not 
ambitious of furnithing either our readers or the paftry-cooks with 
watle-paper. At the fame time we beg leave to inform thefe corre- 
fpondents, that they are farther miftaken in fuppofing thofe books 
not reviewed of which nothing is /aid: our practice, in this refpect, 
being contiary to that of fome other reviewers, in as much as they 
trequently criticife without reading books, and we take the trouble 
to read many books that are not worth criticifing. Cur temporary 
filence, however, thould not be mifconfirued ; and our friends fhould 
reflect, that it is as yet but early days with the prefent egg : 
our real friends might at leaft have fpared their ceniure till the 
fummer months were elapfed. Indeed, our apology for omiffions 
is founded not on want of room to write, fo much as of time to 
read. As we obtain farther afliftance, we hope this inconvenience 
will be removed. In the mean time, we confefs ourfelves much 
oliged to thefe correfpondents for their kind concern for our intereft 5 
to the promotion of which, we hope the prefent Appendix afforcg 
jome inducement. Ifnot, we fhal be obliged to them for their far 
ther hints; which, whether we profit by them or not, will ever be 
taken in as good part as they are apparently given. 

_ Amicus’ s letter in defence of pr. x’s. Civil and Canonical Obferva- 
tions on the Marriage Contract is inadmiffible, ‘The critique on chat 
performance, inferted in the Monthly Review, could not be written 
by any of the /earned gentlemen at prelent concerned in that work. 
They are, themfelves, neither fo frolickfome, nor, we hope, their 
wives fo trifky, as to merit the feverity of Amicus’s cenfure, He might 
have feen, from the /earned file and wxoriows turn of the article, that 
it muft have been penned, under petticoat government, by the very 
LEARNED Editor. 

Lucinda Lively's letter on the above fubje& fhall have place in our 
next Review. 

Our other Correfpondents favours, though deferred, will be duly 
attended to. 


*,* We take thame to ourfelves and our printer, while we acknow- 
Jedge, that the table of errata we propoted to add to this volume, 
would be of an enormous length. As many of the errors, how- 
ever, are corrected in the re-printing of the firft, fecond, and third 
numbers, and the rett are merely typographical, and obvious to 
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Wood’s confiderations on the gold 
com ack 3 306 
World, an account of ail the 
voyages round it 397 
Wormul’s and Clark’s introduCtion 
to heraldry 165 
Woty’s particular providence, a 
poetical effay 137 
Wraxell’scurlory remarks made ia 
a tour throvgh fome of the 
northern parts of Europe 313 
Wright, the Rev. Paul, os 
from him 
W—,’s camomile and BR 
a tubie 168 
Wyane’s love tales, elegies pa 
paftorals 244, 296 


Yorict, letters from him to Eliza 
1s5 
Z 


Zeal, religious, Brigg’s difcourfe 
on the nature of it 790 

















A 
RECAPITULATORY CATALOGUE 


OF THE TITLES, OF 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLET S, 
CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME; 
CLASSICALLY AND ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, 
WITH REFERENCES TO THE 


Revizw for the Month in which they are feverally mentioned, 


HISTORY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c 
Adair’s Hittory of the American Indians. 4to. 15s. Dilly. See Re- 


view for _- _ _ _ June 
Burnaby’s Travels through the Middle Settlements in North Ame- 
rica. 4to. 38. 6d. Payne. _ — Fes. and Marcu. 


Chandler’s Travels into Afia Minor. 4to. 15s. Dodfley. — May, 
Collyer’s Hiftory of England. 14 vol. 1]. 1s, Johnfon. -— Aprit. 
D’ Arnaud’s Memoirs of Count Comminges ; or the Unhappy Lovers, 
2s. 6d. fewed. Kearfly _ _ JANUARY, 
Dairymple’s Colle&tion of Voyages chiefly in the Southern Atlantic 
Ocean. Publifhed from original MSS. 4to. 6s. Nourfe. May. 
Ganganelli, Pope Clement XIV. the Life of. Paris. ApPrenpIx. 
Gentlgan’s Tour through Monmouthfhire and Wales. 8vo. 3s. 
Evans, Strand. _ _ _ FEBRUARY. 
Hoylin’s Help to Englith Hiftory. Large 8vo. 8s. Bathurft. Aprit. 
Hiftorical Account of all the Voyages round the World, performed 
by Englith Navigators, 4 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. Newbery. June. 
Hifory of Mademoifelle de Beleau. Publithed by Daniel de Foe. 
1zmo. 6s. bound. Noble. _ APPENDIX. 





, a general one, of Afia, Africa and America. By the Abbé 
Robaud. tom. 13. 4to. Paris. —~ — APPENDIX. 
———, a Univerial one, of the Vegetable Kingdom. Paris. Apr. 
Holland, a Jaunt to the principal Places in. 2s, Hay. May. 
Iutchinfon’s Hiftory of Maffachufetts Bay. 8vo. 2 vol. 128. Ro 
binfon. _— — _ —- Fepruary. 
Facob’s Hiftory of the Town and Port of Feverfham, in Kent. 8vo. 
s. boards. White. _ _— -- APPENDIX. 


Fenkinfon’s Tranflation of Linnzws’s generic and fpecific Defcription 
of Britifh Plants. gs. 3d. Caflon. om — May. 
Fourney to the Weitern Iflands of Scotland. 8vo. ss. Cadell. Jan. 
Life of Petrarch. 2 vol. 8vo, 12s. Buckland. —_ May. 
Macpherfon’s Hiftory of Great Britain, 4to. 2 vol. 21. 2s. Cadell, 
_ Marcu and Apri. 





——y--—~ Original Papers; containing the Secret Hiftory of 
Great Britain. 2 vol. gto. 21. 2s, Cadell. Marcu and Aprit. 
: Memoire 
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Lfemoire pour le Comte de Guines, Ambaffadeur du roi, contre les 
Sieurs Tort & Rogers, &c. 4to. Paris. London, Alinon. 2s, 6d, 
Marcu. 
DMemoire contre le Comte de Dreiees, Ambaffadeur du Roi, 4to. Paris, 
London, Ridley. 2s. 6d. _— Marcu. 
Menin’s Defcription of the Coronation of th the Kings and Queens of 
France. ss. 3d. Hooper. — AY. 
Memoirs of the Life of Marfhall de C Catinat. 12mo. Paris. App, 
Penrofe’s Account of the laft Expedition to Port Egmont, in Falk- 
land’s Iflands, in the Year 1772. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon, Marcu. 
Perreaus, genuine Memoirs of them. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Allen. Aprit 
and — —_ _ _— -- May. 
Perreaus, genuine Memoirs of them. 12mo, 2s, 6d. Kearfly. June. 
Relation, an exa& one, of the famous Earthquake and Eruptions of 
Mount Etna, or Mount Gibello, in 1669, 1s. 6d, Wilkie. May. 
Remarks on a Voyage to the Hebrides in a letter to Dr. Samuet 
Johnfon, 1s. Kearily, _ ~ May and June. 
Twi/i’s Travels through Portugal and hs zat in 1772 and 1773. 4to. 
ul. rus. 6d. Robinfon. — APRIL. 
er of Truth; or, Memoirs of M, de la Vilette. 12mo, 2 vol, 
- Cadell. _ — _ — APPENDIX, 


jn a hort one, in the Midland Counties of England, 1s. 6d. Bew. 


APRILe 
Voyage to the Ifland of Mauritius (or Ifle of France). 8vo. 4s. 


Griffin. — — — — June. 


Voyages to the Southern Hemifphere. 1zmo. 3s. Snagg. Arp. 
Wraxall’s curfory Remarks made in a Tour ——- fome of the 
Northern Parts of Europe. °5s. Cadell. APRIL. 
Watfon’s Hiftory and Antiquities of the Parith of Halifax, i in York~ 
 fhire. gto. 11. 1s. Watfon. — May. 
Whitaker's Hiftory of Manchefter, Vol. 2d, gto. 11. 1s. Johnfon. 
Juns and Aprenpix, 


DIVINITY, PHILOSOPHY, LAW, &c. 


Atkinfon’s Sermons on the mof ipveasting and I oi Subjects, 
Svo. 6s. Crowder. — MarRcu. 
Bayly’s' Old Teltament, Englifh and Hebrew, “with Critical and 
Grammatical Remarks on the Hebrew, with Correétions of the 
Englith.. Large 8vo. 4 yol. 21. 2s. Evans, Strand. JANUARY. 
Blackburn's four Difcourfes delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Cleveland, $vo. 3s. Wilkie, Fes. and Marcu. 
Balguy’s Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecration 
of the Rev. Richard Hurd, D. D. Lord Bithop of Litchfield and 
Coventry ; and of the Right Rev. John More, D. D. Lord Bifhap 
of Bangor. Feb, 12, 1775. 1s. L, Davies. -— Marcr. 
Blaney’s Bifiertarign, by way of Enquiry, into the true Import and 
Application of the Vition related Pan. ix. ver. 20. to the end. 4to. 
2s. Gd. Rivington, APPENDIX. 
Bel?s Church Member’ $ DireBory ; « or Gofpel Chapch defcribed. 
35. Johrifon. — Marcu. 


; gg 
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Briggs Nature of Religious Zeal, in two Difcourfes. Svo. 1s. J. Payne; 


; JaNuary. 
Brownlow’s Sermon, preached before the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
’ poral in the Abbey Charch.of Weitminfter. 1s. Robfon. Fes. 
Butler's Concio ad Clerum in Synodo Provinciali Cantuarienfis Pro- 


vincie h bita. 4to. IS. Dodiley. — a FERBRUARYs 
Butt’s Sermon preached at the Octagon Chapel in Bath. 1s. Rivinton. 
; Marcu. 


Colle@ion of Interrogatories for the Examination of Witneffes in the 
Courts of Equity, as fettled by the moft eminent Counfel. By an 
old Solicitor. Svo. 4s. Kearfly. _ -- May. 

Diffrtation on the Demoniacs in the Gofpel. 8vo. 1s. Rivington. May. 

Dowar’s Expediency and Fitnefs of Things confidered.and exempli- 

ed in a Sermon, at Little Ayliffe-ftreet, Gogodman’s-felds, Fes 


“pruary 22, 1775. 8vo. 6d. Harwood. — APPENDIX. 
Farmer's Effay on the Demoniacs in the New Teftament. 8vo. 6s. 
bound, Robinfon — January. 


Gibbons’s Bleficdnefs of dying in the Lord confidered, in a Sermon 
reached at the Weigh-houfe, in Little Eaftcheap, on the Death 
‘of the Rev. W. Langford, D. D. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. June. 
Gordon’s Thankfgiving Difcourfe on Religious and Civil Liberty. 
Preached Dec. 15, 1774- Bofton, printed. London, reprinted. 
Svo. 6d. Dilly. -— — — — April. 
Gould’s Concio ad Clerum habita Cantabrigia in Eccles, S. Mariz 
die vicefimo oftavo June, 1774. 4to. 6d. Beacroft. Appenpix. 
Hervey’s Sermon, preached at the Funeral of Mr. Abraham Donn. 
Svo. 6d, Law. — —_ = Feprvary, 
Hy’s Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge. 15. 
_ Beacroft. = — —_ --- Fenruary. 
Hints and Effays, Theological and Moral intended briefly to expofe 
the corrupt Principles of Calvinifm, and briefly ta offer other 

* Principles, &c. Small 8vo. 4s. Johnfonn — Jan. and Fes. 
Horne’s Confiderations on the Life and Death of St. John the Bap- 


tit. 2s. Rivington. ~ a, Jaxtany. 
Hunt’s Obfervations on feveral Paffages in the Book of Proverbs, 
with two Sermons. Svo. 5s. Rivington. rr Maren, 


Ibbetfou’s Speech in the Lower Houle of Convocation. 6d. White. 


Fe BRvary, 

Irenicum; or the Importance of Unity, in the Church of Chrift, 
confidered, &c. 2s. Rivington. — —_— May. 
Kenrick, Dr. his Obfervations Civil and Canonical on the Marriage 
Contract. Svo. 1s. 6d. Hooper, a — FEeBruary. 
Kello’s Duty of Secret Prayer. 8vo. 1s. 4d, Bell, Aldgate. June, 
Law/fon's twenty Sermons on different Subjects. “8vo. cs. Knox. Fes. 
Letter to a Friend on the Subject of Methodifm. 6d. Cadel Marca. 
Letter, fourth, to the Rev. Mr. Pickhard on genuine Proteftantifm, 
8ro. 18. Dilly. _ — — ArprENDIx, 
Liturgy on the Principles of the Chriftian Religion. Small $vo. 3s. 
Kearfly. — -— -—— Fepruary. 
Maclaurin’s Arguments and Decifions, in remarkable Cafes, before 
. the High Court of Jufticiary, and other Supreme Courts in Scot- 
_ lad. 11. 53. bound, large gto, T, Payne, = — January. 
Paul's 
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Paul's every Landlord or Tenant his own Lawyer. Svo. 28. Richardfott 
and Urquhart. = Marcu 
Parker’s Laws of Shipping and lafatance, — a Digett of adjudged 
Cafes. gto. 11. rs. Cadell. — May. 
Prefervative from Criminal Offences ; or the Voenes' of Godlinefs 
to conquer the reigning Vices of Senfuality and Profanenefs, 
&e. 1zmo. 6d. re amnoee by sarge London, fold 
by Longman. Mat. 
Randolph's Vindication of the Worthip of the Son and the Holy 
Ghoft, againft the Exceptions of Mr. Theophilus Lindfay, from 
Scripture and Antiquity. 2s, Oxford, Fletcher. London, Riving- 
ton. _ _ — — -— May. 
Remarks on a late Publication, intitled, “ A Scriptural Confutation 
of the Arguments againft the one Godhead of the Father, Son, 
Holy Ghoit, &c.”? By a Member of the Church of England. 
2s. 6d. Bell. = _ — —_ AY. 
Rouftan’s Confiderations on the prefent State of Chriftianity, &c. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. T. Taylor. _ — —_ jure. 
Seward’s dangerous Confequences of sbolming our Articles and Li- 
turgy. 4to. 1s. Longman. — Marcu. 
Sermon, on Chiriftmas-day, of St. Chryfottom, with the Life of the 
Author. By the Rev. Mr. Scott. 8vo. 1s. Crowder, ApPENDIX. 
Trial of John Bolton, Gent. of Bulmer near Caftle Howard, for the 
wilful Murder of Elizabeth paren? his Apprestice Girl. 6d. 
Brown, _ _ Max. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Academy of Sciences, French, the apy of, for the Year 1771. 
4to. Paris. —_ ~~ APPENDIX. 


Academy of Sciences at Berlin, Memoirs and Hiftory of, for the 


Year 1774. 4to. Berlin. — — ApPENpik. 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Marfeilles, a Colleétion of their 
Pieces for the Year 1774. 8vo. Marfeilles. APPENDIX. 
Anatomy, a Compleat Treatife of, 2 vol. 8vo. Paris, AppENDIXx. 
American Hubbandry ; containing an Account of the Soil, &c. of 

the Britith Colonies in North Americaand the Weft-Indies, z vol. 
8vo. ris. Bew. _— = Aprix and June. 
Bienvilles, de, Nymphomania, or, a Differtation concerning the 
Furor Uterinus. 8vo. 3s. Bew. — Marcu. 
Borthwick’s Treatife upon the Extraction of the Chryftalline Lens. 
Edinburgh, Elliot-—London, Murray, _ APRILe 
Buffon’s Hiftoire Naturelle, Générale et Particuliére. gto. 183. 
imfly. -—— — _ Fes. and June. 
Butter’s Account of Puerperal Fevers, as they appear in Derbythire, 
and fome of the Counties adjacent. 2s. 6d. Payne. May. 
Bujching’s Compleat Topography of the —— of Brandenburgh. 
2 tom. 4to. Berlin. == App. 
.Chandler’s' Treatife of a Cataraét. 2s. 6d. Cadell. Fis. and APRiL« 
Clark’s and Wormul’s Short and Eafy Introduction to Heraldry. 
Small 8vo, 2s, Shropthire. —_ -_— —_ Fes. 


“Comers 
2 
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Comets, in general, an Effay on, and particularly on thofe which 


may approach the Earth. 8vo. Paris. —_ App. 
Difertatiot on the Geometrical Analyfis of the Ancients. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Nourfe. — — _ March and Apri, 


Dunx’s New and General Introduétion to Praétical Aftronomy, with 
its Application to Geography. 8vo. 12s. Robfon, = — Jan. 
Experiments, Refearches and Obfervations on the Vitreous Spar, or 
Sparry Fluor. Svo. 1s. Bew. — — Marcu. 
Farriery reduced to its true Principles. 8vo. Torino. App. 
Foote’s Critical Inquiry into the Ancient and Modern Manner of 
treating the Difeafes of the Urethra. Svo. 1s. 6d. Becket. Jan. 
Grant's Etiay on the Peftilent. Fever of Sydenham. 3s. 8vo. Cadell. Fes. 
Harrifon’s Agriculture Delineated; or, the Farmer’s Complete 
Guide: being a Treatife on Lands in general. The whole me- 
thodized_in a plain and familiar Style for the Ufe of the Country 
Gentleman and Farmer. 8vo. 5s. Wilkie. _— Jan. 
Harris’s Treatifeon Optics. 4to. 14s. White. — Marcu. 
Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind, &c. with Effays relating to the 
Subject of it. By J. Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon. June. 
Hfory, the Natural, of Birds, by M. de Buffon. 3 vol. 4to. App. 
of Internal Difeafes, 2 tom. 4to. Paris. — App. 
Lazwfon’s Synoptis of all the Data for the Conftruction of Triangles, 
&c. 4to. 1s. Nourfe _— _ _ Juns. 
Leitfom’s Medical Memoirs of the General Difpenfary, for Part of 
the Years 1773 and 1774. 8vo. 5s. Dilly) — Jan. and Fes. 
Malton’s Royal Road to Geometry ; or, an Eafy and Familiar Intro- 
duction to the Mathematics. 8vo. 10s, 6d. Robfon. Jan.and Fes. 
Mouchet de Godereaux’s Properties and Effects of the Genuine 
Poudre Unique demonitrated, &c. 8vo. 2s, Grant. APRIL. 
Preftwich’s Difiertation on Mineral, Animal and Vegetable Poifons. 
Svo. 6s. Newbery. — a Fes. and May. 
Pott’s Chirurgical Obfervations relative to the Cataract, &c. 8vo. 4S. 
Hawes. — _ _ APRIL. 
Remarks on Mr. Thomas Henry’s improved Method of making 
Magnefia Alba. 1s. 6d. Bell. _— _ Jan. 
*sGravefand’s Oeuvres Philofophiques et Mathematiques. 2 vol. 
4to. 18s. Elmiley. —_ Fes. Aprit, Fics App. 
Strange’s Inquiry into the Rife and Eftablithment of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts. 2s. E. and C. Dilly. Mat. 
Skaife’s Key to Civil Architecture. 7s. 6d. Baldwin. May. 
Simons’s Elements of Anatomy and the Animal Oeconomy from the 
French of M. Perfon. 8vo. 5s, Wilkie. -- Marcu. 
Svfem, a concife one, of Geography. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Buckland. Apr. 
Traths and Difiertations by the Butch Society of Experimental Phi- 
lofephers. 4to. Rotterdam. == — - — App. 
Tranfacions of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, for 
April, May and june 1774. _ —_ Apr. 
rads publithed by the Dutch Philofophical Society, Haarlem. 
Vol. 15. Svo. Haarlem, — _— APPENDIX. 
Wilfon's Series of New Experiments, relating to Phofphori and the 
._ Prifmatic Colours, t.ey are found to exhibit in,the Dark... gto, 6s. 
Loediley. —_ —_ —- _ APRIL. 
PHILO- 
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PHILOLOGY, CRITICISM, CLASSICS, &<, 
4pr’s new and cone Dictionary of the Englith Language. 8vo. 
2 vols. ros. 6d. Dilly. — —_—-— Mayr. 
Art of delivering written Language. 8vo. 4s. Dodfley. Marcu. 
Accidence; or firft Rudiments of Englith Grammar. By a Lady. 
Svo. rs. 6d. Beacroft. — -- —  Fesrvary. 
Antiquities of Winchefter. By feveral Gentlemen of that City. 8vo. 
6s. Crowder. —_ _ _ "May. 
Account, a conc'fe one, of the Profody or Meafure of Low Dutch 
Poefy. Svo. ’sGravenhage. = —_— APPENDIX. 
Barker's plain Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Carmarthen printed. _ _ APPENDIX. 
Burn’s Geodcefia improved ; or a new and correct Method of Sur- 
veying made eafy. In two Parts. 8vo. 5s. boards: Evans. Apri. 
Difionary of the Natural Hiftory of Teftaceouy Animals and the 
Shells found in the Sea, on Land and in frefh Waters. 3 tom. Svo. 
Pais. — — — —_ — APPENDIX. 
Harris's Philofophical Arrangements. Svo, 6s. Nourfe. Apait and 
May. 
Harwood’s View of the various Editions of the Greek and Roman 
Claffics. 3s. Becket. — — — May. 
Hohwell’s Beauties of Homer feleéted from the Iliad. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
Oxford, Fletcher. Loadon, Rivingtan. eg 3 May. 
Feels eafy Introduction to Englifh Grammar. 12mo. rs. Law. June. 
Manner of declining tie Latin Nouns and Verbs. 1zmo. 8d. Long- 
mo — — _ _-_ — APPEN Dt. 
Palmer’s new Scheme of Short Hand. 8vo. tos. 63.’ Johnfon. June. 
Perry’s Man of Bufinefs and Gentleman’s Affiftant, containing a 
Treatife of Pratical Arithmetic. 8vo. 6s. fewed. Murray. Marcu. 
Perrin’s Elements of French Converfation. 12mo. 3s. Law. Marcu. 
Riley's Arithmetical Tables, for multiplying and dividing Sums, to 
the utmoft Extent of Numbers, with Mechanical Eafe and Ma- 
. thematical Certainty. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Riley. _ APRIL. 
Sheridan's Le&tures on the Art of reading Profe. 6s. 8vo. Dilly. Fes. 
Leftures on the Art of reading Verfe. 8vo. 6s. Dilly. 
May and June, 
Speaker, or Mifcellaneous Pieces, felected from the beft Englifh 
Writers. By W. Enfield. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon, — Appenpix. 
Smith’s fhort Introdugtion to Latin Grammar. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Printed 
_ by Chafe of Norwich, _ — APPENDIX. 
Story of AEneas and Dido burlefqued. 1s. 6d. Knox. Fesruary. 
Walker’s Diétionary of the Englith Language, anfwering at once 
the Purpofes of Rhiming, Spelling and Pronouncing. 8vo, 6s. 
Becket _ _ vaswate. 


— —7 


POLITICS AND PARTY. 


Addref; to the Government, the Merchants, Manufa€turors, and the 
Colonies in America, and the Sugar Iflands, on the prefent State 


of Affairs. By a Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s. Robinfon. Jar. 
Addrefs to the Right Hon. Lord M—sf—d; in which the Meafures 
of Government are confidered in anew Light. 8yo, 1s, Alinon, Jan. 
Addrige 
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Addrefs to all reafonable Americans, on the Subject of our Political 


Confufions. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon and Urquhart. — — 


* 


Aaaals of Adminittration. Svo. 1s. Bew. = — EBs 
Addrefs to the King concerning the Dearnefs of Provifions and Emi- 
grations. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. —_ _ — Fes. 
Aujwer to a Pamphlet, entitled ‘ Taxation no Tyranny.’ 8vo. ts. 6d. 
Almon, _ — _ ApRiL. 
Anfwer to the printed Speech of Edmund Burke, Efg. Spoken in 
the Houfe of Commons, April 19, 1774. 3s. 6d. Evans, Strand. 


p APRILs 
Addrefs of the People of Great Britain to the Inhabitants of America. 
1s. Cadell. — _ — — May. 


American Querift; or fome Queftions propofed relative to the prefene 
Difputes between Great Britain and her Colonies. By a North 
American, S8vo. 6d. New-York, Rivington.—London, Richard 
fon and Urquhart. a -— — ArPs 

Account of the Proceedings of the Britith and other Proteftant Inha- 
bitants of Quebec, in North America. 8vo. 3s. White. Jung. 

Arzument in Defence of the exclufive Right, claimed by the Colo- 
nies to Tax themfelves, with a Review of the Laws of England, 
relative to Reprefentation and Taxation. 8vo. 28. 6d. OY ae 

AN« 

Bolts’s Confiderations on India Affairs, gto. iJ. 168. Dodfley. 

Marcu and Apriy. 

Burke’s Speech on American Taxation. 8vo. 2s. Dodflev. Jane 

on moving his refolutions, 4to. 2s. 64. Dodfleys May. 

Candid Suggeftions towards Accommodation of Differences with 
America. 6d. Cadell. -— — Jan. 

Complaint to the of , againfta Pamphlet, entitled; a 
Speech intended to have been Spoken on a Bill for altering the 
Charters of the Colony of Maflachufet’s Bay. 8vo. 1s. White. Jan. 

Chronological Abftract of the Rife of the Reformation and Proteftant 














Succeifion. 1s. Leacroft. _ _ Jar, 
Cinciliatory Addrefs to the People of Great Britain. 1s. Wilkie. 
“Marcu, 


Comrnton Senfe, in Nine Conferences, between a Britifh Merchant 
and a Candid Merchant of America. 4to. 2s. Dodiley. Marcu, 
Farmer’s View of the ‘Controverfy beween Great Britain and her 


Colonies. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Re-printed for Richardfon, Ap. 
Jnguiry into the Policy of the Penal Laws, affecting the Popifh In- 
habitants of Ireland. Svo. 3s. Robinfon. a Max. 


Fobifion’s Speech of the Queftion of recomimitting thq Addrefs 
declaring the Colony cf Maffachafet’s Bay in Rebellion. 8vo. 6d, 
Allen. - —_ == a — Arp. 

Letter to Dr.-Samuel Johnfon, occafioned by his late Political Pub- 
lications. With am Appendix, containing forme Obfervations on 
a Pamphlet lately publithed by Dr. Slicbbeure. Svo. 18.6ds Towers, 


. ; Tan. 
Letters toa Member of Parliament. onthe Subject of the prefent 
*Difpute with our American Colonies. is.6d. Lowndes. Jan. 
Lever to-the- Peoplé of Great Britain. 1s. Newbery. = __ Fee. 
vee Letter 





&: 
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Letter to thofe Ladies whofe Hufbands poffefs a Seat in Parliament. 
8vo. 6d. Almon, a noe — FEBRUARY. 
»——— to the Right Hon. Lord Camden, on the Bill for rettraining 
the Trade and Fifhery of the Four Provinces of New England. 8vo, 
1s. Cadell. —_ == —_ Aprit. 
-———— to Edmund Burke, Efq. controverting the Principles af 
American Government, &c. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. —_— APRIL, 
Macaulay's Addrefs to the People of England, Scotland and Ircland 
on the ptefent important Crifis of Affairs. 8vo. 6d, Dilly. JAn. 
Motions made in the Houfe of Commons, on Monday the 27th of 
March, 1775. 4to. 1s. Alinon. - _— "APP. 
Objervations on the prevailing Abufes in the Britifh Army. By the 
Hon. » an Officer. Svo. 1s. 6d. Davies. Frsruary,. 
Origin of the American Conteft with Great Britain. 8vo. is. 6d. 
New-York, Rivington.—London, Richardfon and Urquhart. 
May. 
Plan offered by Lord Chatham to the Houfe of Lords, entitled a 
Provincial Act, for fettling the Troubles in America. 4to. 15. 
Almon. — _ a — Fer. 
Prefcant Crifis with Refpectto America confidered. 8vo. 1s. Becket. Jan. 
Petition intended to have been prefented to the High Court of Judi- 
cature, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament affembled, 
relative to a Cafe heretofore publifhed and entitled, “* An Appeal 
to the Public, relative to a Caufe lately determined in the Court 
of Chancery.” §vo, 1s. Bew. —_ —_ June. 
Political Difquifitions: or, an Enquiry into Public Errors, De- 
feéts and Abufes. Vol. III. 8vo. 6s. Dilly. - _— Fes. 
Proceedings of the Governor and Council at Fort William, refpefting 
the Adminiftration of Juftice amongft the Natives at Bengal. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. Almon. _ —_ —_ Jan. 
Remarks on the Patriot. 8vo. 1s. Richardfon and Urquhart. Fes, 
Refifiance no Rebellion, in Anfwer to Dr. Johnfon’s Taxation no 
Tyranny. 8vo. 1s. Almon. _ _ ApRiL. 
Rights of the Colonies eftablifhed in America ftated and defended. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Almon. —— _ _ App. 
Sharpe’s Declaration of the People’s Natural Right to a Share in the 
Legiflature. Svo. 4s. White. _ _ May. 
Speech of the Right Hon. the —— of » in the Houfe of 
4to, 1s. Kearfly. — — — Jan. 
=——— intended to have been delivered in the Houfe of Commons, 
in Support of the Petition from the General Congrefs. 15. 6d. 
Almon. _ _ _ APRIL. * 
—— of Edmund Burke, Efg. on moving his Refolutions for Con- 
ciliation with the Colonies, March 22, 1775. 4to. 2s. 6d. so 
Mary. 
— of Lord Lyttleton, on a Motion made in the Houfe of Lords, » 
for a Repeal of the Canada Bill, May 17, 1775. 4to. 1s. aT 


AY. 


Supremacy of the Britith Legiflature candidly difcufled. 1s. Johnfon. 
AN. 


Subffance of the Evidence on the Petition, prefented to the Hon. 


Vou. I, Qq Houfe 
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Houfe of Commons by the Weft India Planters, on Thurfday ths 


16th of March, 1s. Cadell. — a APRIL. 
Taxation no Tyranny, an Anfwer to the Refolutions and Addrefs of 
the American Congrefs. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadeil. — May. 


Taxation no ‘I'yranny candidly Confidered, and its Arguments, and 
its pernicious Dottrines expofed ‘and refuted. 8vo. zs. Davies. 
APRIL. 

Tucker’s th Tra&; the refpective Pleas and Arguments of the 
Mother Country, and of the Colonies diftinétly fet forth. 8vo. 1s. 
Cadell. — -— — | Marcu. 
Tjranzy Unmafked, an Anfwer to a late Pamphlet, entitled Taxa- 
~ tion no Tyranny. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Flexney. —_ AprIL. 
What think ye of the Congrefs Now? 1s. 6d. Richardfon and 
Urquhart. — — — - Marcu. 
W’ilkes’s Speech on the Motion of Lord North, for an Addrefs to 
his Majefty againft the Americans. 3d. Whitaker, — Fes. 

W iltes’s Speech on the Middlefex Election. Folio 6d. Snagg. Fes. 
Wilkes's Speech on his Motion for expunging the Refolutions relative 
to his being expelled. Folio. 6d. Carpenter. _ App. 


POETRY and PLAYS. 


Academie Dream, a Poem. By a Member of the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. 4to. 1s. 6d. Bew. _ _ APPENDIX. 
Advertifer, a Poem. 1s. Bew. a — Marcu. 
Adelphi of Terence, a new Tranflation of. Svo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 
Apri and June. 

Bate’s Rival Candidates: a Comedy in two Ads. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 
FEBRUARY. 

Braganza: a Tragedy. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Evans, Strand. Fesruary. 
Bat) and its Environs, a Defcriptive Poem, in three Cantos. 2s, 6d. 


Almon. —_ — Marcu. 
Barber of Seville, a Comedy in Profe; reprefented at the French 
‘Theatre the 23d Feb. 1775. = aaa APPENDIX. 
Birth-Place; or, Thoughts on a Vifit made to it: a Poem. 1s. 
Buckland. — == — Marcu. 


Clare’s Verles addreffed to the Queen. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. — Jan. 
Charity or Momus’s Reward: a Poem. 4to. 1s. Cruttweil, Bath. 

Marcu. 
Country Jeftice, Part the fecond : a Poem. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket. May. 
Charlotte: ot 1773, a Play. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Baker and Galabin. Apr. 


Clropatra, a Tragedy. Paris. _— APPENDIX. 
Cloacina, a Comi-'T'ragedy. 4to. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. — May. 
Conclave del 1774. Dramma per Mufica. Rome, printed. London, 

reprinted, for E, and C. Dilly. — — May. 


Cumberland’s Choleric Man, a Comedy. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Becket. JAN. 
Ciprefs Tree; or, Moral Reflections in a Country Church-Yard. 


Ato. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. — — JuNe 
Drama, -a Poem. 4to. 1s. 6d. Williams. a Marcu. 
Duelling, a Poem. 4to. 1s. Davies. — FEBRUARY. 


Effay on Charles Churchill. gto. 1s. Flexney. — Fesauary. 
Edward 
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Edward and Eleonora, a Tragedy ; altered from James Thompfon, 
and new adapted to the Stage by Thomas Hull. 8vo. 1s. Bell. 
APRIL. 

Epifile from an Officer at Otaheite to Lady Gr-f--n-r. 4to. Evans. 
1s. 6d. — — — _ January. 
Exhibition of Painting, a Poem, addrefied to the Ladies. gto. 1s, 
Williams. — _ _ APRIL. 
Fafion, a Poem. 4to. 1s. Bath, Cruttwell. London, Newbery. Arrit. 
Feathers, a Tale. 4to. 1s. Bladon. — APPENDIX. 
Graces, a Poetical Epifile from a Gentleman to his Son. gto. 15. 
Flexney. —_ —_ _ _ January. 
Gray’s, Mr. Poems by Mafon. 4to. 15s. Dodfley. June and Apr. 
Genius ot Britain, an Ode. 1s, Almon. -—- — —“JANUARY. 
- of Ireland. 1s. Wilkie. — —_ Fesruary. 
Heroine of the Cave, a Tragedy. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Evans, Strand. Marcu. 
Heard’s Snutt-Box ; or, a Trip to Bath: a Comedy. 1s. Bell. May. 
Hiftorie Epittle from Omiah, to the Queen of Otaheite, being his 
Remarks on the Englifh Nation. With Notes by the Editor. 
4to. 2s. Evans, Strand. — _ — June. 
Hill's Poems on feveral Occafions, 8vo. 5s. Harrifon. Aprenp1x. 
Hoole’s Tragedy of Cleonice. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Evans, Strand. Marcu. 
Kiffes; being an Englith Tranflation in Verfe of the Bafia of Joannes 
Secundus Nicholaius of the Hague. 4s. 8vo. Davies. January. 
Leonora, an Elegy, on the Death of a young Lady. gto. 1s. Davies. 
JANUARY, 

Matilda, a Tragedy. Svo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. — FeSrvuary. 
Modifh Wite, a Comedy. 8vo. 2s. Evans. _— Fesruary. 
Mujes and Graces on a Vifitto Grofvenor-fquare, being a Collection 
of original Songs, fung by the Mafkers at Mrs, Crew’s elegant 
Ball, Tuefday, March 21, 1773. Svo. 1s. Bew. APRIL, 
Ode Pindarica, pro Cambria Vertibus, 6d. Rivington, Fesruary. 
Olympie Cdes of Pindar, fix of them, tranflated into Englifh Veric, 
with Notes, 2s. White. — —_ APRIL. 
Parnaffus, the Spanifh, a Colleétion of Poems, compofed by the 
moit celebrated Caftilian Poets. Tom. 8. Madrid. APPENDIX. 
Penrofe’s Fiights of Fancy. 4to. 1s, Walter. — May. 
Philojophic Whim: or, Aftronomy a Farce. In the old Thefpian 
Manner. 4to. 1s, 6d. Becket. -- a JANUARY. , 
Venus, an Ethic Epittle. Addrefled to a young Noble- 

man. 4to. 1s. 6d. Bew. _ — —— APRIL. 
Poetical Amufements at a Villa near Bath. 8vo. 4s. Hawes, Jar. 
Addrefs to the Ladies of Bath. 4to. 1s. Bath, Crutwell. 

rf Marcu. 

Political Looking-Glafs, humbly dedicated to the King, 8vo. 1s. 
Printed for all the Bookfellers. -— — Argit. 
Rack’s Poems on feveral Subjects, 8vo. 2s. Richardfon and Ur- 
quhart. — — — — Juse. 
Rivals, a Comedy. $vo. ts. 6d. Wilkie. — Freeruary. 
Robert's Judah reftored, a Poem in Six Books. 2 vols. fimall 8vo. 
6s.. Wilkie. | — — we ieee TARY. 
Robinjon’ s Poems. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Parker, _ — fuse. 


Og 2 Avaterce 
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Sentence of Momus on the Poetical Amufements at a Villa near 


Bath. 4to.-1s. No Publifher’s Name. —  Fesrvary. 
Spencer’s Fairy Queen, attempted in Blank Verfe. Canto l. gto. 15, 
Davies, ° _ _ “r Marcr, 


Stevens's Poems, confifting of Indian Odes and Mifcellaneous 
Pieces, &c. 5S. Oxford, Fletcher. London, Bew. May. 
Silver Tail, a Tale; in two heroic Epiftles from Mr. S$ z, of 
the aka, to awe A**j**e; with Signora A**}**e’s 
Anfwer to Mr. S 4to. 1s, Bladon. — APRIL. 
School-Boy, a Poem. oc imitation of Philip’s Splendid Shilling. 
4to. 18. Fletcher, Oxtord. London, Karly, — APRIL, 








Suicide, an Elegy. 4to. rs. Ridley. APRIL. 
Jwo Mifers, a Mufical Farce. By the Author of “Midas and the 
Golden Pippin. 8vo, 1s. Kearily. JANUARY. 


Thomas's Accommodation, a Poetical Bpitle t to je Athby, Efq. 
4to. 1s. Shrewfbury. Eddowes. May 
Verse, addreffed to the , with a New Year’s Gift of Irith Po. 
tatces. By the Lord knows who, 4to. Almon, APPENDIX. 
‘Vindication of Inpocence, an Elegiac Posi facred to the Memory 

of her Majefty Caroline Matilda, late Queen of Denmark. 4to. 
1s. ¢d. Bew. — _— — * —ApPENDIX, 
Woty’s Particular Providence: a Poetical Effay. 4to. 18. Parker. Fes. 
Wynne’s Love ‘Tales, Elegies, Paftorals, &c. 8vo. 3s. Wenman, 
' Marcu and Apry, 


NOVELS AND ws igre 





Adventures of a Cork-Serew. 1zmo. 3s. Bell — . May, 
Bentley, the Rural Philofopher, a Tale. 2 vols. 1zmo. 6s. Gold- 

{mith. — — January and Fesruary, 
Capricious Father, a Novel. 2 vol. 12mo. 5s. Noble. January: 
Correfpondent, an Original Novel. 12mo. 3s. Becket. Makcu. 
Daughter, a Novel. By the Authorefs of the exemplary Mother. 

1zmo. 38. Dodily. _ _— _ APRIL. 


Delicate Objection, a Novel. 2 vols. 1zmo. 5s. Lane. Marcu. 
Embarrafed Lovers, a Novel. 2 vols. 1zmo. 6s, Lane. Marcu. 
Lawin aod Julia, a Novel, By a Lady. 2 vols. r2mo. 6s. Wilkie. 


Fepruary, 

Fanay Meadows, the Hiftory of. By the Author of the Exemplary 
Mother. 2 vols. 5s. Becket. — —_ May. 
Fafpionable Tell-Tale. 12mo. 53s. aetie, — APPENDIX. 
He is found at Laft, a Novel. 2 vols. 6s. Noble. APPENDIx. 
Hiftory of Madeinoifelle de Beleau. Pablithed by Daniel de Foe. 
1zmo. 3s. Noble. —_ APPENDIX. 
Frifh Guardian, a Pathetic Story. ay a Lady. are. 12M0. 10s. 
Johnfon, June. 


Married Libertine ; a Wovd: 2 wile. 55. Noble. — January. 
Morning Ramble, a Novel. 1z2mo. 2 vol. 6s. bound. Noble. App. 
Palace of Silence, a Philofophic Tale. 2 vols. 4s. Bew Apart. 
Prucent Orphan, a Novel. 12mo. 2 vols. ss. fewed. Rofon. App. 


Tender Father, a Novel. 2 vols. 5s. Riley. — April. 
Trifeer ; or, a Ramble amongft the Wilds of Fancy. 2 vols. §5. 
Ba! dwin, _ _~ — APRIL. 


Waiting 
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‘Waiting Maid; or, the Gallantries of the Times,’ 2 vols. gs, 
Robins, _ _-_ —_— — — May, 


MISCELLANIES, 


Adventures of Alonzo, containing fome ftriking Anécdotes of the 
prefent prime Minifter of Portugal. 2 vol. 1zmo. 4s. Bew. June. 
Addrefs to the Members of the Senate. Cambridge printed. App, 
Ages, the three, of the French Monarchy, an Hittorical, | Political 
and : Juridical View of the French Monarchy during thofe three 
Periods; 4to. Paris. -— — — APPENDIX, 
Additions to Lord Lyttleton’s Works. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. App, 
Apology for Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, Editor of Lord Chefterfield’s 
Letters, &c. By Amateur du bon ton. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Evans; 
Strand, —_ —_— _ _ ApPRriL, 
Afficiation, &c. of the Delegates of the Colonies at the Grand Con- 
grefs, vertified and adapted to Mufic. 1s. — APPENDIX. 
Account of the further Proceedings at the India Houfe. 8vo. 13, 
Payne. — — — — APPENDIX, 
Barry’s Inquiry into the real and imaginary Obftru@tions to the Ac- 
quifition of the Arts in England, 8vo, 4s. Becket. Jan, 
Brand’s Treatife on Affurances and Annuities on Lives, with feveral 
Objections againft Dr. Price’s Obferyations on the Amicable So- 
ciety and others. Boards. 3s. Owen, _ JANuaRy, 
Brother’s Advice to his Sifters. 2s. 6d. Wilkie. — May. 
Blow at the Root of all prieftly Claims. 8yvo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. App, 
Book without a Name, written to fet thofe afleep that are awake, 
and to wake thofe who are afleep, tgmo. Paris. — App. 
Chapone’s Mifcellanies in Profe and Verfe. {mall 8vo. 3s. Dilly. 
January, 
Circumftances which preceded the Letters to the Earl of ; 
and may tend to a Difcovery of the Author, 6d, Evans. Strand. 
ApriL, 
Circumftantial Account of the enfuing Regatta. 1s. Bew. June. 
Complete Gazetteer of England and Wales ; or, an accurate Defcrip- 
tion of all the Towns and Villages in the Kingdom, 12mo. 2 vol. 
73. Roinfon. _ _ _ January, 
Cook’s Elements of Dramatic Criticifm. 8vo, 45. — 
PRILe 
Crofts General Obfervations concerning Education. 8vo, 6d. Hull, 
‘erraby.—London, Robinfon. —_ June. 
Defeription des Royaumes q’Angleterre & d’Efcofle. Par P. dela 
Serre. 4to. 5s. Payne. _ _ ~ June. 
Dialogues {rom the German of Wieland. 8vo. 4s. Leacroft. Marcu. 
Dialogue between a Southern Delegate and his Spoufe, &c. 8vo, 
APPENDIX, 
Donaljon’s Agriculture confidered as 2 Moral and Political Duty. 
’ Svo. 3s. 6d. Becket. -- oo -- June. 

Effay on public Happinefs. 2 vols. 8vo. 128. Cadell. Fes. 

Fffays in Profe and Verfe. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Buckland. App. 
fay on the Knowledge of Man, refpecting his Effence and Relas 
“ fions, 2tom, 8vo. Nancy, — — — APPENDIX, 
Ellis’s 

3 











. Kieg Long, a Chinefe Imperial Eclogue. 1s. Almon. January. 
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Ellis’s Defcription of the Mangeftan and Bread-Fruit. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


Dilly. _ — —  -— June. 
Exhortation, a plain and ferious one, to Prifoners both Debtors and 
Criminals. 12mo. 3d. Rivington. _— APPENDIX. 


Falck’s Philofophic Differtation on the Diving Veflel, projected by 
Mr. Day, and funk in Plymouth Sound. 4to. 2s. 6d. Law. 


APRIL. 

Family Chaplain. 8vo. 2 vol. 10s. 6d. Davies. — AppenpDIx. 
Fabrigas and Moftyn, &c. final Decifion. Kearfly. — Appendix 
Female Forgery; or the Effects of Unlawful Love. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Bew. _ _ APPENDIX. 


Fiiz-gerald’s Appeal to the Jockey Club, 8vo. ts. Parker. Marcu. 
Fitz-gerald’s Reply to 'T. Walker. 8vo. 1s. Parker, — APRIL. 
Fortefcue’s De Laudibus Legum Anglia, written a in Latin. 
Tranflated into Englifh by T. Gregor, Efq; Royal 8vo. 7s. 
Evans, Strand. — — APRIL. 
Gardens, Monf. Watelet’s Effay on. 8vo. Paris. 1775. announced. 
APPEND Ix. 

Gardening, Englith, an Epiftle on the Frenzy of, 12mo. Paris. 
. APPENDIX. 

General Eie&ion. A Series of Letters chiefly between two female 
Friends. 2 vol. gs. Walter. -- aoe May. 
Gentleman and Ladies Companion in the Garden. 1s. Bell. App. 
Griffith’s Morality of Shakefpeare’s. Drama illuftrated. 8vo. 6s. 


Cadell. _ -- January. 
Grofe’s Antiquities of England and Wales. 4to, 2]: 5s, Hooper. 
APPENDIX. 


Harrington's Nuge Antique ; being a Mifcellaneous Colleétion of 
Original Papers, &c. Bath, Frederick.—London, Robinfon. 3s. 
Aprit. 

Hanway’s Defe&s of Police, the Caufe of Immorality, and the con- 
tinual Robberies committed, particularly in and about the Metro- 
polis. In twenty-nine Letters to a Member of Parliament. 4to. 


14s. Dodfley. — _ — June. 
Harris's Englith Lepidoptera, or the Aurelian’s Pocket Companion. 
4to. 2s. Robfon. _ —_ — June. 
Happy Life, or the Contented Man. A new tranflation from the 
French of M. de Vernage. 1zmo. 3s. Hinton. APPENDIX. 
Henderfon’s Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnfon, on his Journey to the 
Wettern Iflands. 8vo. 1s. Henderfon. — Marcu. 


Hiil’s Enquiries into the Nature of a New Mineral Acid, difcovered 
im Sweden ; and of the Stone from which it is obtained. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Trueman. —_ -- _ January. 

Hoyle’s Games Improved. By James Beaufort, Efq; of Cavendifh 
Square. 1zmo. 3s. Bladon. _ —_ June. 

Idea, a Panegyric on her Majefty. By a young Gentleman. 15. 6d. 
Hay. — _ —_— — Aprit. 

Impofition, a grofs one, on the Public detected ; or, Archbifhop 
Cranmer vindicated from the Charge of Pelagianifm. , Aer. 

Infurance on Lotteries confidered. By a Calculator. 18, Leacroft. 

May. 


Loph 
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Lafb at Enthafiafin. 8v0. 6d. Dilly. -- APPENDIX. 
Letters from Yorick to Eliza. Small 8vo. 2s. Evans. Fesruary. 
Letter to James Macpherfon, Efq; 4to. 1s. Almon. May. 
—— to Nobody on the Negligence and Mifconduct of Ecclefiattical 
Superiors, and particularly of a Modern a By Sulpicius 
Severus. Svo. 1s. Kearfly. — june. 
-—— to the Author of an Obfervation on the Defies of eftablifhing 
annual Examinations at Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. Crowder. App. 
Logic, by Queftion and Anfwer. 2s. Baldwin. — Marcu. 
Lolme’s, de, Conftitution of England; or, an Account of the 
Englifh Government. 6s. Kearily. Aprit and June. 
Mac Mabhon’s Man’s capricious, petulant and tyrannical Conduct 
towards the irrational and inanimate Part of the Creation enquired 
into and explained. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. Riley. Marcu. 
Mavhon’s Confiderations on the Means of preventing fraudulent Prac- 
tices on the Gold Coin. gto. 1s. Shropshire. —_ June. 
Marmor Norfolcienfe. By-‘Tribunus. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Williams. June. 
Man, a moral Being, confidered as well in a State of Pure Nature as 
in a State of Society. 12mo. Paris. —_ APPENDIX, 
Melmoth’s Liberal Opinions upon Animals, Man, and Providence, 
&c. 2 vol. 5s. fewed. Robinfon. —_ _ Marcu, 
Mendbam’s Dia'ogue in two Converfations, between a Gentleman, 
a Pauper, and his Friend, intended as an Anfwer to a Pamphlet, 
publifhed by the Rev. Mr. Potter, entitled, Obfervations on the 
poor Laws, &c. 1s, Bew. — June. 
Mifcellaneous Diflertations on Rural Subjeéts. 8vo. 5s. Robinfon, 
Marcu and Apriv. 

Mirror of Human Nature. 12mo. 1s. Bew. —_ APPENDIX. 
Nature, Art of obterving it. 2 tom, 8vo. Geneva. © APPENDIX. 
Notes and various Readings to Shakefpeare, &c. gto. 10s. 6d. Dilly. 
May. 

Odfervations on the Poor Laws. Svo. 18. 6d. Wilkie. Marcu. 
on the modern Cartefianifm, by Way of I}luftration to 

a Book, entided, the pct gabe of the fmall Vortices. 12mo. 
Rennes. — ‘ APPENDIX. 
Oil-colours in painting, on nahe _ Antiquity of the, Ufe of. 8vo. 
Brunfwich. APPENDIX. 
Orthodox, diffenting M Minifter’s Reafons, for farther Application to 
Parliament, for Relief in the Matter of Subfcription to the Articles 
of the Church of England. 12mo. 2d. Buckland. May. 
Plans and Statutes of the feveral Eftablithments inftituted for the 
Education of the Ruffian Youth, by her sangeet Maety va 

therine II. 2 vols. 4to. Amfterdam 1775+ _ 

Peep into the principal Seats in and about Twickenham, by a ae 
. of Diftinétion in the Republic of Letters. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bew. 
FEBRUARY. 

Perreau, Mr. Daniel, Narrative of his own Cafe. 8vo. 2s. Evans. 
Strand, — — ~ June. 
Prieftley’ s Examination of Dr. Reid’s Enquiry into the human Mind, 
on the Principles of Common Senfe; Dr. Beattie’s Efflay on the 
Nature and Immutability of Truth; and Dr. Ofwald’s Appeal to 
Common 
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Common Senfe in Behalf of Religion. 8vo. 6s. Johhfotis 
an. and Fepruary. 


Pringles Difcourfe on the Torpedo. 4to. 1s. Nourfe. January. 
Pignenit’s Efiay onthe Art ot News-paper Defaiaation. 8vo. 6d. 


Piguenit. — _ _ FEBRUARY« 
Pindar, Enquiry into the Life and Writings of, 8vo. Stratbourg. 
APPENDIXe- 

Prometheus ; or, the Rife of Moral Evil, a Satire. gto. 1s. Wilkie. 
APPENDIX. 

Rich's, Sir Robert, Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Barrington. 
2s. 6d. Mitchell. —_ _— _ May. 


Religious Corvefpondence, or the Difpenfation of Divine Grace vin-. 
dicated, from the Extremes of Libertine and Fanatical Principles. 


In a Serics of Letters to a Lady. 2 vol. 8vo. 5s. Hay. Mays 
Remarks on the principal Acts of the 23th Parliament of Great 
Britain. 8vo. 5s. Payne. —_ _ June. 
Regatta, a Poem, 4to. 1s. Kearfly. _ _— June. 


Remarks on the Effay of the Penfylvanian Farmer, &c. 8vo. 15.. 


Becket. — —_ oo — APPENDIX. 
Refearches, Critical, .Hiftorical and Topographical, refpecting the 
City of Paris, tom. 19. 4to. Paris. — APPENDIX. 
Sheldon’s Remarks upon the critical Parts of a Pamphlet, lately. 
publifhed intirled “* Letters to the Rev. Dr. B. Kennicott.” By 
Mr. Abbé ***, 1s. 6d. Cadell. — —_ May. 
Sterne’s Letters to his Friends on various Occafions. 8vo. 2s. Kearfly. 
Junz and ApPrenpix, 
Stri@ures, a few, on the Confeffional. 1s, T. Payne. 
Sick Man’s Employ. 12mo. 6d. Keith. 


Sunday's Ramble. 12mo. 1s. Bew. — APPENDIX. 
Struit’s View of the Manners, &c. of the ancient Englith. vol. 2 

4to. 1]. 11s. 6d. boards. Thane. — APPENDIX. 
Sybiline Leaves. 1s. Evans. -= -- JANUARYs 
Theatrical Amufements, or the Diverfions of the Green Room. 

1z2mo. 1s. Witts. _ _ APPENDIXs 
Thoughts on Suicide and Duelling. 8vo. 1s. Deveulle. App. 
Trufier’s Principles of Politenefs. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Bell. January. 
Varlo’s Book of Schemes. 3s. Bew. — -- APRIL« 


Faluable Secrets concerning Arts and Trades. 12mo. 3s. Hay. App. 
Fiilers, Duke of Buckingham, the Works of his Grace. z vols. 6s. 
Evans, Strand., oe — —_— APRIL« 
View of the principal Seats, &c. at Dorfet, compiled from Mr- 
Hutchin’s Hiftory of that County. 4to. 2s. 6d. No Bookfeller’s 


Name. — — — APPENDIX. 
Walker's Anfwer to Fitzgerald’s Appeal to the Gentlemen of the 
Jockey Club. 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. _ — APRILe 
Watelet’s Effay on Gardens. 8vo. Paris. APPENDIX. 


Wife’s Effay on Sacrifice. 1s. Donaldfon. FEBRUARY. 
Will of King Henry the Seventh. 2s. 6d. T. Payne. March. 
Works of M. de Saint Marc. 8vo. Paris. —  ApPENpix. 
¥o0d’s Confiderations of the great Mr. Locke, on raifing the Value 





_ of Money, &c. 8vo. 2s. Exeter, Trewman.—London, Law. APRIL, . 
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P R EFA CE 


The very favourable reception and encreafing encou- 
ragement, afforded the London Review, in its progrefs 
through the two volumes already publifhed, have na- 
turally infpired its authors with a proportionable confi- 
dence in the candour of the public. 


The Reviewers, indeed, are happy to refle& that, in 
the courfe of twelve months paft, both their abftraéts 
and extracts have been fortunate enough to give fingu- 
lar fatisfaction as well to writers as readers ; many of 
the former having been candid enough to communicate 
equal fatisfaction to the Reviewers, by acknowledging 
even their chaftifement friendly and their cenfures juft. 


‘In their firft addrefs to the public, the Reviewers were 
induced to obferve, that Anonymous critics are apt to in- 
dulge both their petulance and indolence, from the re- 
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fleétion that they are neither refponftble to the writer 
whom they infult, nor the reader on whom they impofe; 
that for this reafon they difdained the fubterfuge of 
concealment ; prefuming on the fortitude of being as 
little influenced by private prejudice as public profef- 
fion ; that uninterefted in the fuccefs of particular pro- 
duétions, they engaged in fo arduous an undertaking, 
for the fake of literature in general, and would fuffer 
neither peculiar favour, nor even perfonal affection to 
pervert their judgment or prevent their impartiality. 


It is with pleafure they have received repeated proofs 
of the extenfive approbation their conduct hath hitherto 
met with in this refpect; although fuch proofs have 
been too flattering to permit of their own publication of 
them. 


A clamour, indeed, has been raifed againft the London 
Reviewers by the interefted and mercenary, for having 
frequently given, in a few pages, the ‘whole fum and 
fubftance of voluminous publications. But againft this 
clamour they rely on the juftice of the public; on 
which ,popular writers and artful editors are too apt to 
Ampofe their fcanty volumes and loofely-printed pages, 
at a price too exorbitant for fo much wafte paper. 


It has been in oppofition to the repeated requefts of 
their correfpondents, that the Reviewers have hitherto 
forborn as much as poffible to admit of any attacks on 
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their periodical rivals. The advantage their long efta- 
blifhment gives them over the London Review, rendered 
fuch an oppofition, however folicited, in the infancy of 
their inftitution, altogether imprudent. At the fame 
time, they prefume a comparifon of the different Re- 
views for the paft year will not only fhew how much 
earlier all the principal publications have been hoticed 
in the London Review than in the Monthly or Critical for 
the fame period, but will fufficiently prove the prefent 
work to be conducted on a more liberal and indepen- 
dent plan than has been before adopted. 7 


To thofe who have already taken this work under 
their protection, the Authors therefore prefume it unne- 
ceflary to fay any thing more than to give them the _af- 
furance, that it fhall continue to be carried on with the 
fame inflexible impartiality toward the talents, perfons, 
and principles of individuals, and the fame unremitted 
attention to the information and: entertainment of the 


public. 





